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There are two claeses of students of science to 
whom Bome clear and compendious exposition of the 
phenomena of vision would seem to Ite especially help- 
ful—viz., oplitlialmologists and psychologists. To the 
former its importance need not be urged, since it ia 
obvious that physiology ia the basis of pathology, and 
therefore of practice, in this as in every other depart- 
ment of medicine. To the latter its importance ia not 
so generally recognized. But it ia evident that the 
physiology of the senses, and especially of the sense 
of sight, forms the only sure basis of a rational psy- 
chology. Now, both tliese classes of students are rap- 
idly increasing in this country, and the methods in 
both are becoming more and more scientific. 

As an introduction to psychology, I know nothing 
eq^nal to the study of the phenomena of vision, and 
especially of hinomdaf vision. Here pure sense per- 
ception passes by insensible gradations into simplest 
judgments, and these latter into the more complex 
judgments. The simplest psychological phenomena 
are therefore found here. I am quite sure that if any 
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one will repeat the experimeiitH eontained in this little 
book, whether to verify or to refute tlie results, he will 
have aeriuireii an amouut of culture in scientific method 
whii^h will hoth surprise and delight liim. 

But the suhject is important not only to these spe- 
cial students, but iii an eminent degree to every intelli- 
gent person, and must he uiteusely interesting once tlie 
field is fairly entered. But the field of binocular phe- 
nomena is an almost domd world to most, even intel- 
ligent, people — the phenomena have almost completely ] 
dropped out of cousciousncjs. And yet on these very I 
phenomena are based our judgments of size, distance, I 
and shape, every day of our hves. Is it not strange ' 
that intelligent peraoua should go through life without 
analyzing their visual impressions, without even being 
conaeiouB of phenomena on which are based judgments 

I which are necessaiy for the safe conduct of physical 
life ? We behevo that this reproach is being removed, 

I and it is to help its removal that this work is written. 

In justification of my right to teach others on this 
subject, I would say that from early childhood I have 
" amused myself by practicing binocular experiments, 
until I have acquired a facility in voluntary movements 
of the eyes and in analyzing the visual results which I 
am sure is quite exceptional. On tins account some of _ 
the experiments, especially in Part III, may at first 
(but only at first) be found difficult to most persons. 

In this second edition I liave found little to correct. 
The chaiig:?a are mainly iu the form of additioas. The . 
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principal of these are the following : In Part I (1) a 
fuller explanation of the cause of astigmatism ; (2) a 
clearer statement of the nature of space perception and 
of tlie law of direction ; (3) a new mode of locating in 
space the visual representative of the hlind spot ; (4) a 
brief account of that curious substance, visual purple^ 
and its probable function ; and (5) a much fuller expo- 
sition of color perception and color-hlindness^ making 
it now a separate section. 

I have made very little change in Part II. 

Part III is the part in which I differ most funda- 
mentally from some noted authorities. I have there- 
fore gone over this part again carefully and verified 
every point, so that I feel more than ever confident of 
its substantial truth. I have also added in this part a 
chapter on the form of phantom, planes under certain 
conditions. This chapter is an admirable illustration of 
some principles previously set forth. I have rewritten 
and greatly enlarged the chapter on the comparative 
physiology of binocular visiony and added also a final 
chapter on the evolution of the eye, 

Joseph Le Conte. 

Berkelf;v, Caufornia, January ^ 1897, 




In writing this treatise I liave tried to make a book 
that would be intelligible and interesting to the thought- 
ful general reader, and at the same time profitable to 
even the most advanced specialist in this department. 
I find justification for the attempt in the fact that there 
is not, to my knowledge, any work covering the same 
groand in the English language. Vision has been 
treated either as a branch of optics or else as a branch 
of physiology of the nerv()us system. Helmholtz's great 
work on '• Pliysiological Optica," of which there exist 
botli a German and a French edition, is doubtless ac- 
cessible to scientists, but this work is so technical that 
it is practically closed to all but the specialist. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the work which I now offer meets 
a real want, and fills a real gap in scientific literature. 

The form in which the subject is here presented 
has been developed entirely independently, and as the 
result of a conscientious endeavor to make it clear to 
students under my instruction. As evidence of this, I 
would draw attention to the fact that, out of one hun- 
dred and thirty illustratioiia, only about twelve have 
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been taken from other writers. On those points in 
which I differ, not only in form but in matter, from 
other writers, I am willing to abide the judgment of 
those best qualified to decide. 

I have devoted a large, perhaps some may think a 
too large, space to the discussion of binoculal* vision. 
I have done so, partly because I have devoted special 
attention to this department, partly because it is so very 
imperfectly presented by other writers, but chiefly be- 
cause it seemed to me by far the most fascinating por- 
tion of the whole subject of vision. 

As a means of scientific culture, the study of vision 
seems to me almost exceptional. It makes use of, 
and thus connects together, the sciences of Physics, 
Physiology, and Psychology. It makes the cultivation 
of the habit of observation and experiment possible to 
all; for the greatest variety of experiments may be 
made without expensive apparatus, or, indeed, appa- 
ratus of any kind. And, above all, it compels one to 
analyze the complex phenomena of Sense in his own 
person, and is thus a truly admirable preparation for 
the more diflScult task of analysis of those still higher 
and more complex phenomena which are embraced in 
the science of Psychology. 

Berkeley, California, May 20^ 1880, 
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TTZff RELATIUS OF IIEXERAL SESSIBUJTY TO SPECIAL 
SESHE. 

Sessdet nerve-fibers are cylindrical threads of mi- 
croscopic fineness, terminating outwardly in the eensi- 
tive surfaces and sense-organs, and inwardly in the 
nerve-cent,irfl, especially the l>rmit. Impressions on 
their outer extremity are transmitted along the fiber 
with a velocity of about one Imndred feet per second, 
and determine changes in tlio nerve-centers, which in 
turn may determine changes in consciousness which wc 
call sensation. The simplest and most general form of 
Bensation is what is called geneml eensibility, or common 
sensation. This is a mere sense of contact, an indefinite 
response to external impression. It gives knowledge of 
externality — of the existence of the external world — but 
not of the properties of matter. The lowest animals 
poBsese this, and nothing more. But, as we go up the 
Baale of animals, in order to give that wider and more 
accurate knowledge of the various properties of matter 
necessary for the complex relations of the higher ani- 
mila, sensory nerve-fibers are differentiated into several 
kinds, so that each may give clesr knowledge of a dif- 
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ferent property. Thus, for example, tlie first pair of 
cranial nerves — the oKactive — is specially organized to 
take cognizance of certain impressions, called smells, and 
nothing else. If, therefore, these nerve-fibers are irri- 
tated in any way, even mechanically, by scratching or 
pinching, they do not feel but perceive an odor, Tlie 
second pair of cranial nerves — the optic — is specially 
organized in a truly wonderful way to respond to the 
ethereal vibrations called light, and nothing else. If, 
therefore, these nerves be mechanically irritated, we do 
not feel anything, but see ei fiash of light In a similar 
manner, tlie eighth pair — the auditive nerve — is special- 
ly organized to respond to sound-vibrations, and nothing 
else ; and therefore mechanical irritation of this nerve 
produces only the sensation of sound. Similarly, the 
ninth pair, or gustative nerve, is organized for the ap- 
preciation of taste only ; and, therefore, a feeble electric 
current through tliis nerve produces a peculiar taste. 

We have in these facts only an example of a very 
wide law, viz., the law of differentiation. In the lowest 
animals all the tissues and organs which are so widely 
distinct in the higher animals are represented by an 
unmodified ceUular structure^ performing all the func- 
tions of the animal body, but in an imperfect manner. 
Each cell in such an organism wdll feel like a nervous 
cell, contract like a muscular cell, respire hke a lung- 
oell, or digest like a stomach-cell. As we go up the 
animal scale, this common structure is differentiated 
first into three main systems, \nz., the nutt^itive or epi- 
thelial system, the n^/*t'^-system, and the hlood-^jsXeva : 
the first, presiding over absorption and elimination — 
i. e., exchange of matter between the exterior world 
and the organism ; the second, over exchange of force 
between exterior and interior by impressions dcterinin- 
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ing changes in consciousnGBs, and by will determining 
clianges in external phenomena ; the third, presiding 
over exchanges between different parts of the organism. 
The first kind of exchange may be likened to foreign 
commerce ; the second, to exchange of intelligence by 
telograpbie communication with foreign countries ; tlie 
third, to tbe internal carrying trade. These three sys- 
tems are very early differentiated in the embryo, since 
they are severally produced from the three primitive 
layers of the geiminal disk, viz., the endoderm, the 
ectoderm, and tiie meaoderTih. 

Neglecting now all but the second or nervous sys- 
tem as we atiil go up, this is again diiFerentiated into 
three subdivisions, viz., the conncio-vuluniiiry, the re- 
Jl^x, and the ganglionic, each with its center and its 
afferent and efferent fibers. Neglecting, again, the two 
others, and selecting only the conscio- voluntary, the 
sensory fibers of this sub-system are again differentiated 
into five kinds, each to respond to a different kind of 
impression, and perceive a different property, viz., the 
five special sense-fibers for sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch. Even these are probably again further dif- 
ferentiated; for the perception of different eolors Lnd 
different musical sounds is probably effected by means 
of speei-al' fibers of the optic and auditive nerves, and it 
is now believed that heat, wld., pressure, and pain are 
each perceived by distinct fibers of the nerves of feel- 
ing. Odors and tastes are almost infinite in number, 
but whether they are perceived each by special fibers, or 
by different affections of the same fibers, is not known. 
The following diagram (Fig. 1) illustrates these suc- 
cessive differentiations, 

GradatioiL among the SetueB. — 1. As to Reaponno to 
VibraHons. — Now all these higher ttpeciai senses may 
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be regarded as the result of refinements of common 
sensation — each a more refined touch. Coarse vibra- 
tions are perceived by the nerves of conmion sensation 
as a jarring. When the vibrations are so rapid that 
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there are sixteen complete movements back and forth 
in a second, an entirely different sensation is produced, 
which we call sound. The vibrations are no longer 
perceived by the nerves of common sensation, but a 
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6pecial nerve — the auditive — is organized to respond to 
or co-viLrate with them. As the vibrations increase in 
iinmber. they are perceived as higher and higher pitch, 
until they reach the number of about 3t),0U0 to 40,t)Ufl 
in a second. This is the highest pitch the ear can per- 
ceive, the quickest vibrations tiie auditive nei've can 
respond to. Beyond tliis there i^ no seuaation of any 
kind, but only because we have no nerve organized to 
co-vibrate with these more rapid undulations. These 
vibrations, insensible to us, may possibly be perceived 
by some lower animals, as, for example, insects ; we can 
not tell. After a long interval, vibrations again appear 
in consciousness as light. The vibrations which produce 
this sensation are so rapid — the lowest about 400,000,- 
000,000,000 in a second— that they can be conveyal 
only by the ethereal medium. For the perception of 
these vibrations, a peculiar and wonderful organization 
is necessary, found only in tlie optic nerve. Above the 
number just given, ethereal vibrations are perceived as 
different colore, in the order seen in tlie spectrum, until 
about 800,000,000,000,000 is reached.* Beyond this 
we have no nerve capable of responding. 

2. As fo Kind of Co^ttuct-.—The gradation among 
the special senses may be shown in a different way. In 
touch we recLuire direct and usually sulid contact ; in 
taste, liquiJ contact, for unless a body is soluble it can 
not be tasted ; in smell, the contact is gaseovs, for un- 

* It U diillcult tn couccEti? Ihi? extreme rs[jidit; of the vibotion of a 
raj of liaht. The following illnBlration innj help : The average or grsHi 
MtTTibrates about S00,O0( l.OOOjOOO.OOO timeB tn s second. Ut repre- 
■enU the time of one Tibralion, then t : 1 sec. : : 1 aec : : 20,000,0(10 
jears — i. e., the liTiie of Tihraiion of a ray of li^iht is the same part of 
one MGOnd us one second ia of twenty milliona of year?, or there are as 
many ribmtions in one aecond oa there are seconds in twenty millions of 
Jt%n. 
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less a body is volatile or vaporizable it can not be 
smelled. In this last case, the perception of objects at 
a distance begins ; still it is by direct contact, for par- 
ticles from the distant body must touch the olfactive 
nerve. Thus far the impression is immediate. In hear- 
ing^ there is no direct contact of the sounding body, but 
the vibrations are conveyed through a medium. We 
perceive at a distance^ limited only by the extent of 
the atmosphere and the energy of the initial vibration. 
This sense is therefore still terrestHal. In sights finally, 
we perceive objects at a distance which is illimitable, 
the vibrations being conveyed by a medium which is 
universal, and too subtile to be recognized except as the 
bearer of hght. This sense, therefore, is cosmical. 

3. As to Ohjectiveness, — Again, commencing with 
taste : In this sense we distinctly perceive that the sen- 
sation is subjective — ^is in ns^ not in the body tasted. 
In smelly there is an equal commingling of subjective- 
ness and ohjectiveness. We ^^tmoiXy perceive the sen- 
sation as in the' nose, and yet by experience we have 
learned to refer it to an object at a distance. In hear- 
ing^ we already refer the cause so completely to a dis- 
tant object that there is but the smallest possible rem- 
nant of a consciousness of sensation in the ear ; the 
sound does not seem to be in the ear, but in yonder 
bell. Finally, in sights the impression is so completely 
projected outward — seems so absolutely objective — and 
the consciousness of anything taking place in the eye 
so completely lost, that it is only by careful analyses 
that we can be convinced of its essential subject- 
iveness. 

Distinction of Higher and Lower Senses, — The 
order which we have criven above is also the order of 
increasing spceializatiou and refinement of the senses. 
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But only in the two liiglier senseB — only in those seneea 
in wliieh there is no direct contact, bnt the impressing 
force is conveyed by means of vibration through a 
medium — only in these highest eenees do we find that, 
besides the specialization of the nerve-libere to respond 
to pecnliar vibrations, there is also an elaborate in^tfu- 
ment placed in front of the specialized nerve in order 
to intensify the impression and give it more definiteness. 
It is wholly by virtue of this snpplementaiy instrament 
that we are able to bear not only sound but inrusic, or 
to see not only light but objects. The lowest animals 
in which an optic nerve is found perceive light, but not 
objects ; because, though the specialised nerve is pres- 
ent, the appropriate instrument is wanting. Thus hear- 
ing and siglit are widely different from the other senses 
and stand on a hifiher plane. It is on these two higher 
eenses that fine art is wholly, and science is mainly, 
founded. The specialized nerve and the instrument 
for intensifying and making definite the impression are 
together called the »en«e-iiryan. It is of the most 
highly specialized of these nerves and the most refined 
of these instruments, the highest of the sense-organs, 
the eye, that we are now about to treat. 

It may he well to bear in mind and keep distinct 
what may be called the direct ijifts of sight, and what 
are added by the mind m jitdgmenta based upon these 
gifts. The direiit data are only light, its intenmty, col-or, 
and direcilun. These are incapable of further analysis, 
and are therefore simple sensations. Outline fvrm may 
possibly Ite added, though this may be analyzed into a. 
combination of directions. But solid for^n, «%£«, and 
distance, though they may seem to be immediately per- 
ceive<.l, are not direct perceptions, but only very simple 
judgments based on the data given above. \Ve only 
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state these facts now that they may be borne in mind. 
We hope to substantiate them hereafter. 

It is well also, in order to avoid confusion, to dis- 
tinguish between light ohjectwe and light siihjective — 
light as a vibration of tGe ether and light as a sensation. 
The one belongs to physics, the other to physiology. 
Our main concern is mth light as a sensation ; but since 
ethereal vibration is the eause of the sensation, we will 
have much to say of this also. 

Primary Divisions of the Subject, 

The whole subject of vision may be divided into 
two parts, viz., monocular and binocular vision. The 
former is simple vision without qualification. It in- 
cludes the general phenomena characteristic of aU vi- 
sion. In addition to these there are certain other phe- 
nomena which are distinctive of the use of two eyes as 
one instrument. These constitute binocular vision. 
The distinction between these two kinds of phenomena 
wUl be fully explained in Part II. 




PART I. 
MONOCULAR VISION. 



In this part are included only those geniTol phenom- 
ena which characterize aU vision. Besides these there 
are some which are distinctive of the use of the two ejea 
as one instrument. These belong to binocular vision. 

CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I.— GENERAL STRDCTURE OF TlIE EYE. 

General Form and Setting,— The eye ie nearly splieri- 
eal in shape, and about an inch in diameter. The socket 
in which it is set is not a hollow sphere, but an irregu- 
lar hollow cone or pyramid. Evidently, therefore, tlie 
deeper and smaller parts of the hollow must be filled 
with something else. It is filled with loose connective 
tissue, containing fat. On this, aa on a soft cushion, 
the eyeball rolls with ease in every direction. The eye 
proper is really iehind the skin or outer intogmnent of 
the face, for tlie akin which covers the lide turns over 
the edge {Fig. 2, Z^ and passes under the lids, becoming 
here thin and tender mucous membrane ; it IB then 
reflected from the back part of the lid to the anterior 
surface of the white portion of the ball (Fig. 2, a a), 
then passes forward agam over the ball as far as the 
clear part, or cornea (Fig. 2, tj c c), and then entirely 
over this, although very closely attached. If carefully 
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dissected off, it would leave tlie eyeball Iieliind it. This 
mucoua covering of the anterior portion of the eyeball 
is called the coiijtinctim. 

IlIuBtratioiu,^In ordinary inflammations of the eye, 
it is this mucous membraue which is affected, and not 
the eye [iroper. Disease of the eye proper is a far more 
serious matter. 

When motes get into the eye they can not go be- 
yond easy reach, viz., beyond the reflection of the 
raucous membraue, from the lid to the Iwl!, at tlie 
points a n. 

The MuBcles.— We all know the rapidity and preci- 
sion with which the eye turns in all directions. This 
b by means of six slender muscles. Four of these 
are called the straight muscles and two the oblique 
muscles. The struiglU muscles all rise at the bottom 




of the conical socket, diverge as they pass forward, and 
grasp the eyeball above, l>elow, on right and left side, 
just in front of the middle or equator of the globe (Fig, 
3), They are called severally miperior, inferior, ext^r- 
ndl, and intet-Tial rectus. The first turns the ball up- 
ward, the second downward, the third to the right, and 
the fourth to the left, if we are speaking of the right 
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eye, Tliia Ib tlieir action expressed generally ; but, \sy 
reference to Fig. 22, on page 51, it is seen tLat tlie axis 
of the eye is not coincideut with tlie axia of tlie socket, 
and, therefore, the action of the Biiperior rectus by itself 
is not only to turn the eye upward, but also to turn it 
inward toward the nose and rotate it on its visual axis 
inward ; while the inferior i-eL;tua not only turns the 
eye downward, but also turns it //tww/vf toward the nose 
and rotates it on its visual axis outicard. 

The oblique muscles are miperior and inferior. The 
superior obhque (Fig. 3, b) rises like the recti at the 
bottom of the socket, passes forward, contracts to a 
slender tendon, passes through a loop situated in the 
forward part of the socket, on the inner (nasal) and up- 
per side (Fig. 3, li) ; it then turns upon itself backward 
and outward, passes over the globe obhquely across the 
eijuator, and is attaclied to the sclerotic, or white coat 
of the eye, on the outside, a httle behind the equator. 
From its last direction it is evident that its function ia 
to tnm the eye outward and downward, and at the same 
time to rot3,ts it on its visual axis inward — i. e., sinis- 
trally for tlie right eye and dextrally for the left. The 
if^ferior oblique (Fig. 3, d) rises from the anterior, 
inner, and lower portion of the socket, passes outward 
and liackward heneuth the ball, and, crossing the equa- 
tor obliquely, is attached to the hall on the outside, a 
little behind the equator. From its direction it is evi- 
dent that its function is to turn the eye outward and 
upward, and at the sinie time to rotate it on its visual 
axis outwani, i, e., dextrally — or like the hands of a 
watch — for the right and sinistrally for the left. It is 
seen that the oblique nmscles, besides rotating the eye 
on its visual axis in opposite directions, co-operate with 
one another in turninj the eve outward. This is neces- 
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sary to counteract tlie teuJency of the Btiperior and 
inferior recti to turn the eye inward in raising or lower- 
ing the plane of vision. 

ninstrations of these Actions, — If we desire to look 
upward, we bring into action the two superior recti ; if 
downward, the two inferior recti. In both these eases, 
however, the ohliijue muBclea must co-operate. In look- 
ing upward, the inferior oblique counteracts both the 
inward turning and the inward rotation produced by 
the superior recti ; in looking downward, the superior 
oblique counteracts both the inward turning and the 
outward rotation of the inferior recti. If we look to 
the right, we bring into action the exterior rectus of the 
right and the interior rectus of the left eye ; if to the 
left, the external rectus of the left and internal of the 
right. If we desire to look at a very near object, as, 
for example, the root of the uose, then the two interior 
recti are brought into action. But we can not volun- 
tarily bring into action the two exterior recti to turn the 
eyes outward, nor the superior rectus of one eye and 
the infm-ior rei'tus of the other, so as to turn the one 
eye upward and the other downward. The reason of 
this is because such motions, so far from subserving any 
useful purpose, wouhl only confuse us with double im- 
ager, as will lie explained hereafter, and therefore have 
never been learned.* 

Malpositions of the eye, such as squinting, are the re- 
sult of too great contraction of one of the recti muscles, 
nsually the intenial. It is often cured by euttiUg the 
muscle and allowing it to attach itself to a new point. 

* Mnny lower uniniHls, however, use Iheir eje9 iniJependentlj of one 
another, aod are able to tui'o them in different dijyMJtlons ; snd to a 
liinitod extent Che same may be donn by man when neceasarj to accam- 
[>lisb single vision. 
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The EyebalL — We have thus far spoken only of 
what is external to the ball, viz., the socket, the mus- 
cles, etc. We come now to explain the structure of the 
ball itself. Suppose, then, the ball be removed from 
the socket, and the muscles and connective tissue be 
dissected away ; let us examine more minutely its form 
and structure. 

The eye thus separated is nearly a perfect globe, ex- 
cept that the front part is more protuberant (Fig. 4). 

Fig. 4. 




2^ 
I 

Sbction of the Eye.— 0, optic nerve; *S', sclerotic; Ch, choroid; R, retina; «, 
vitreous body; Cm, ciliary muscle; 6>', conjunctiva; C\ cornea; /, iris; Z-, 
lens ; *, aqueous humor ; ♦♦, ciliary body or zonule of Zinn. 

1. The outer investing coat, except the small pro- 
tuberant front part, is a strong, thick, fibrous membrane 
of a porcelain-white color, called the sclerotic. This is 
partly exposed in the living eye, and is called the " white 

of the eye." By its strength, toughness, and elasticity 
3 
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it gives form withont rigiditv. On tiiis sccotint 
Ijall yields to predsure, but quickly regains itfi form, 
also serves a» the baMs of attacluuent for the muscles. 
If we compare the eye to a globular watth, then the 
sclerotic represents the outer case. 

3. Tlie more protalierant part of the bait is covered 
with a thick, strong, but very transjHirent niembranc, 
ealled the cornea {C, Fig. 4). It corresponds to the 
crystal of the watch. Its fmiction is to admit tlie 
light, and at the same time to refract it, »• as to assist 
in forming the image, as will be explained hereafter. 

3. Running across from the circle of junction of 
the cornea with the sclerotic, and cutting off the more 
protuberant clear part from the main part of the hall, 
and thus corresponding in position to the face of the 
watch, there is an opaque, colored plate called the iris, 
I. It is the colored part of the eye, black, brown, blue, 
or gray, in different individuals. This transverse plate 
ia not perfectly flat, bnt protrudes a little in the middle. 
In its center is a round hole, called the pujnl, ■corre- 
Bponding in position with the hole in the watch face for 
attachment of the hands. The pupil seems to be jet 
black, Ijeeause the oljserver looks through the pupil into 
the dark interior of the ball. The fimction of the pupil 
is to admit, and at the same time regulate the amount 
of, hglit. 

4. Linings. — Thus much is visible to the naked eye 
without dissection. But if the ball be now carefully 
opened, the part behind the iris is found to be lined 
with two thin membranes, (a.) Immediately in eon- 
tact with the sclerotic is the chonrid, a tliin, vascular 
membrane, the anterior layer of which is colored with 
black pigment, which gives it a deep-brown, velvety 
appearance. Its function is to quench the light as soon 
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as it has done its work of impresdng the retina. The 
choroid estcnds forward as far s£ the mm^a. The 
anterior or forward portion of the choroid, eeparated 
from tlie eclerotic, drawn together as a (Tirttin, and 
thickened hj muscular tissue, foruis the irw ah-ead; 
described. Jnst before ^parating from the eclerotic to 
form the iris, it splits into two 
layers : one, the anterior, goes 
to form the irie, as already 
Biid, while the other, the pos- 
t^rior, is gathered into a cir- 
eaUr, plaited curtain, or series 
of eonverwing folds, which 
Burronndg the onter mai^n of 
the lens (to be presently de- 
scribed) like a dark, plaite-i 
collar. Tliese plaits, or folds, 
eeventy to seventy- two in 
nnmber, are called the ciliary ' 
procegxes (Fig- 5, and e. Fig. 
20, p. 38). Beneath the outer 
portion of this dark, plaited 
collar, and therefore in contact with the eclerotic, is a 
mnscnlar collar, with radiating and eircnlar fillers, called 
the eili^inj musrie (Fig. 5,/, and Fig. 20, tl). (A.) Within 
the choroid, innermost and most important of all, is the 
reUna (Fig. 4, It). This is, m fact, a concave expansion 
of the optic nerve {O, Fig. 4). This nerve, coming from 
the brain, enters the eye-soeket near its point, pene- 
trates the sclerotic and the choroid, then spreads ont 
within aa a tliin semi-transparent concave membrane of 
nerve-tissue, covering the whoJe interior of the ball as 
far forwarj us the ciliary collar. Its function is to 
receive uid respond to tlie impresduns of light. Its 
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wonilerfui Btruetury and fuuctioKs will l)e explained 
hereafter. 

5, Conie/its. — Tiie liall thus described ie not hollow 
and empty, but tilled with refractive medm, ae trans- 
parent m fineat glass. These are : 

(«,) CrygtaUine, or Leii«. — Immediately behind the 
iris, and in contact with it, is found the crystalline. It 
is a flattened ellipsoid, or double convex lens, as clear 
ae finest glass, abont one third of an inch in diameter 
and one sixth of an inch iu thickness, firm enough to 
handle easily, but elastic and easily yielding to pressure. 
On section it is found to consist of layers increasing in 
density from surface to center, as sliown iu Fig, 5, e, 
and in Fig. 13, on page 31. The lens is invested with 
a very thin, transparent membrane, capsuis of the lens, 
which not only invests it, but continues outward as a 
curtain, to be attached to the sclerotic near the junction 
of the cornea. The elastic rigidity of the sclerotic pulls 
gently on this curtain and makes it taut, and the taut 
membrane in its turn presses gently on the elastic com- 
pressible crystalline and slightly fatten* it. We shall 
see the importance of this when we come to speak of 
the adjustment of the eye for distance. 

The perfect tiansparency of the lens is obviously 
necessary for distinct vision ; cataract, a common cause 
of blindness, arises from its opa<nty. 

The lens, with its continuing curtain, completely 
divides the interior of the ball into two compartments, 
an anterior and a posterior. 

(J.) The anterior chamber is filled with a clear, 
watery liquor, called the aqv^mis humor (Figs. 4 and 
5), a small portion of which is behind the iris, but by 
far the Urger portion between the iris and the eomeii. 
The two parts are in connection through the pupil. If 
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the cornel be piiQCtared, tlie aqueous liumor runs out, 
the clear prutulterant part of the eye collapses, and the 
eight is for the time mined. If, however, the woirod 
heale without scar, or if the sear be to one side of the 
direct line of sight, the cornea will fill again and the 
sight may be recovered. 

(c.) The posterior and much larger ciiamber is filled 
with a transparent, glassy substance, about tlie consist- 
ence of soft jelly, called the vitreoiis huvioi: This 
humor is in direct contact with the lens and curtain 
in front, and with the retina over its whole globnlat 
surface. 




SECTION II.— FOKH.iTION OF TUE IMAGE. 

The eyeball, as thus described, may be regarded as 
consisting essentially of two distinct portions, viz. : 1. 
A nervous expansion, the retina, specialized for re- 
sponding to light -vibrations ; 2. An optical instrument, 
the lens apparatus, placed in front of the retina, and 
specially arranged to make the impression of light 
strong and definite, by means of an image. These two 
are entirely different in their origin. In embryonic de- 
velopment, the one is an outgrowth from the l>rain, the 
other an ingrowth from the epidermis and cutaneous 
tissues. These afterward meet and unite to form this 
wonderful organ. 

Now the sole object of this complex instrument is 
the formation of a perfect image on the retina. With- 
out images we would perceive light, but not objects ; 
and diatiiictuesa of objects is exactly proportioned to 
distinctness of retinal images. If the image of an ob- 
ject is distinct, the object will be distinct ; if the image 
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ie blurred, the object, both in outline and in detaile of 
Burface, will be blurred. If there m no image, no object 
will be visible. Thereft)re the image must be a fac- 
eimile of the real object, for the apparent object will be 
a fac-aiinile of the image. 

TJje entire distinctnesfl of tlieae two parts of the eye 
may be made plain by an illuBtration. Su]>po6e, then, 
that tlie wbole instrumental apparatus of lenses were 
removed, leaving only tlie concave retina. If this could 
be retained in a healthy condition ((vLieh of course is 
practically impossible), it would be easy to make a glass 
instrument which, put into the concavity, would pro- 
duce sight as perfect as, perhaps more perfect than, t^e 
natural eye. 

Conditiona of a Perfect Image.— A serviceable ijnage 
must be sufficiently bright, and purfectly sharp and dis- 
tinct in ontline and surface details. Brightness only 
reijuirea a sufficient amount of ligiit. lu order to be 
perfectly distinct, it is necessary that rays from different 
points in the object, even the most contiguous, should 
not mix on the image, but all the rays from each point 
on the object must be carried tti its own point on the 
image. Now, it is impossible that both of these condi- 
tions should be fulfilled, except by some such arrange- 
ment as we find in the eye. 

For see : euppose the light to enter by a hole only, 
like the pupil ; and, further, in order that there be light 
enough, let the hole Im; somewhat large ; then the light, 
diverging from any point, 6, Fig, fi, A, of the object 
ffl 6 c, and entering the hole of diaphragm d d, will 
form a diverging pencil, and spread out over the whole 
circle ¥, on the screen s s. Similarly, the rays from a 
will spread out and form tlie circle a', and from c the 
circle c'. Thus it is seen that rays from widely differ- 
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ent points io the object mix with each other on the 
receiving screen ; much more, then, would rays from 
contiguous points of tlie object mix. In such a case the 
mixing is so great that no recognizable image ie formed 
at all. As the hole becomes smaller, the circles of dis- 
persion, a' V c', become smaller in the same proportion ; 
and, therefore, the light from different points of the 
objeit is more and more r«;parated on the receiving 



1 the image becomes first recognizable, then 
more and more distinct. But, in the mean time, the 
qucmtiiy of light is becoming leas and less, and there- 
fore the image fainter and fainter. If we suppose the 
hole to become a mathematical point, then one ray only 
p^isaes from each point to the object, and goes to its 
own place in tlie image (Fig. fi, B), and the conditions 
of distinctness are fultilled ; but the image is now in- 
finitely faint, and therefore invisible. If, now, we try 
to increase the brightness by increasing the size of the 
liole, in proportion as we get bnghtneaa do we lose die- 
tijwttiesa. We can not get both at the same time. 
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&peri'nient.—het a room with solid ehutters be 
darkened ; let one shatter have a bole of a few inches 
in diameter ; cover the hole with an opaque plate of 
sheet iron, in which there is a verj small hole one 
tenth to one twentieth of an inch in diameter. If, 
now, a sheet of white paper be held a Uttle way from 
the small hole, an inverted image of the external land- 
scape will he seen on the sheet. If we increase the size 
of the liole, the image will he brighter, but also more 
blurred. 

Illustrations. — Many simple experiments may he 
made illustrating this principle. A pinhole in a oard 
will make an inverted image of a candle flame. "When 
the sun is in eclipse, it may be examined without smoked 
glass, by simply allowing it to shine through a pinhole 
in a card upon a suitable screen. In tlie shade of a very 
thick tree-top the snn-flecka are circular like the sun ; 
but during an echpse they are crescentic, or even annn- 
lar, according to the de:ree of obscuration. They are 
always images of the snn. Such an image may be called 
& pinhole image. 

This principle is utilized in some animals. In the 
nautilus, e. g,, the eye is a mere empty hollow lined 
with the retina, and opening in front by a small hole 
which forms a pinhole image in the retina. 

Property of a Lenii, — Now a lens has the remarkable 
property of accomplishing both these apparently oppo- 
site ends, viz., brightness and distinctness at the same 
time. If an object, a c, be placed before a lena, Z (Fig. 
7), of suitable shape, tlien all the rays diverging from 
any point, '>, are l)ent so as to come together again at the 
point h'. Of the divergent pencil, h L L, the central ray 
passes straight through without deviation ; rays a little 
way from the central are bent a little; rays farther 
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awaj are bent more and more according to tbeir angli 
of divergence, 60 tliat they all Dieet at tlie same point, 
h' . Similarly all tlie rave proceeding from «, and fall- 
ing on the leng, are brought to the same point, ii\ and 
from c to the point c", and so also for everj' intermediate 
point. Thus an image is foniied which is both bright 
and very distinet if the receiving screen is suitably 
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placed — i. e., at the exact place where the rays meet. 
The billions of rays from millions of points of the snr- 
feee of the object are, as it were, sifted out by the law 
of refraction, and eaclj safely conveyed to its own point 
in the image; so that for everj- radiant point of the 
object tliere is a c> irrc!sponding,/y>m/ point in the image. 
But it is evident that the screen most be suitably placed, 
for if it be placed too near, at -S" ■?, the rays have not 
yet come together ; if too far, at 5* S", tlie rays have 
already met, crossed, and again diverged. In both cases 
the image will be blurred. 

Observe : 1. The image is inverf^d. It must be so, 
because the central rajs of all the pencils cross at a cer- 
tain point in the lens. This is calleil the norf^^yxw'n/. 
2. The place of the receiving screen must be exactly at 
the focal point. 3, The xise of the image will \>e to the 
size of tlie object as their relative distances from the 
uodnl point. 4. As the object moves farther away, the 
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iina^ comes nearer to the lens and becomes smaller. 5. 
It is not everj lens tliat will make a perfect image. The 
lens must be of suitable ska-j^. 

ApplicaMon to tke Eije, — In all dioptric instniments 
images are formed in this way. It is In this way that 
images are formed in the eye. In Fig. 8 it is seen that 
the diverging pencils, from points A and B of the object, 




which enter the pnpil, are refracted by the lenses of the 
eye, and if the eye be normal, brought to a focus on the 
retinal screen at it b. Now, since the rays from every 
intermediate point of the object will be similarly fo- 
cused, we will have a perfect image of the object painted 
on the retina. In the same figure r' r' shows the posi- 
tion of the retina in the myopic and r' r" in the hy- 
peropic eye. Of those defects we will speak more fully 
hereafter. 

The fundamental fact of the existence of the retinal 
image may be proved in many ways by obfiervations on 
the dead eye : 1. If the eye of an ox he taken from the 
socket and the sclerotic carefully removed, so that the 
back parts of the eye are somewhat transparent, a minia- 
ture image of the landscape may lie seen there ; or, 2, 
If we remove the eyeball of a white rabbit, we will find 
that, on account of the aLaence of black pigment in the 
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choroid of these albinos, the transparency of the coats 
of the eye enables us to see the image, even through the 
sclerotic, or much more distinctly if the sclerotic be re- 
moved ; or, 3. We may remove all the coats of the dead 
eye and replace them by a film of mica — ^the image will 
be very distinct ; or, 4. The image may be seen in the 
living eye by means of the ophthalmoscope. 

By reference to the diagram. Fig. 8, it is seen that 
the central rays from all radiants cross each other in the 
lens. This point of ray crossing is called the nodal 
point. It is a little behind the center of the lens, and 
about 0*6 inch (15 mm.) in front of the retina. The 
size of the retinal image is as much smaller than the 
object as the former is nearer to the nodal point than 
the latter, and therefore for distant objects it must be 
extremely minute. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EYE AS AN OPTICAL INSTRUMENT. 
SECTION I.— THE NORMAL EYE. 

The further explanation of the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the eye is best brought out by a comparison with 
some optical instrument. We select for this purpose 
the photographic camera. The eye and the camera : the 
one a masterpiece of Nature's, the other of man's work. 

We pass over, with bare mention, some obvious re- 
ssmblances, in which, however, the superiority of the 
eye is evident: such, e.g., as the admirable arrange- 
ment of the lids for wiping and keeping bright while 
using, and for covering when not in use ; also, the ad- 
mirable arrangement of muscles, by which the eye is 
turned with the greatest rapidity and precision on the 
object to be imaged, so superior to the cumbrous move- 
ment of the camera for the same purpose. We pass 
over these and many other minor points to come at 
once to the main points of comparison. 

Take, then, the eye out of the socket — the dead eye — 
and the camera without its sensitive plate — with only the 
insensitive ground-glass receiving plate. They are both 
now pure optical instiniments, and nothing more. They 
are both contrived for the same purpose, viz., the for- 
mation of a perfect image on a screen properly placed. 

24 
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Look into the camera from behind, and we see the 
inverted ima^ on tlie grouiid-g]ass plate ; look into the 
eye from behind, and we see also an inverted image on 
the retina. The end, therefore, is the same in the two 
cases. "We now proceed to show that the means by 
which the end is attained are also similar, 

1. The camera is a small, dark chamber, open to 
light only in front, to admit the Uglit from the object to 
be imaged. It is coated inside with lampblack, so That 
any light from the object to be imaged or from other 
objects which may fall on the sides will be quenched, 
and not allowed to rebound by reflection, and thus fall 
on the image and spoil it. Ko light nniet fall on the 
image except that which comes dii'ectly fi'om the object. 
So the eye also is a very small, dark chamber, open to 
light only in front, where the light must enter from the 
object to be imaged, and lined with dark pigment, to 
quench the light as soon aa it has done its work of im- 
preseing its own point of the retina, and thus prevent 
reflection and striking some other part, and thus spoil- 
ing the image. 

2. Both camera and eye form their imagee by means 
of a lens or a system of lenses. The manner in whit^h 
these act in forming an image has already been ex- 
plained (page 21). It is precisely the same in both cases. 
But lenses whicli form a perfect image are very difficult 
of confitmction. There are, especially, two main im- 
perfections which must be corrected, viz., chromaiism 
and aberration. 

8. Correction of Chromatlsm; — In the image formed 
by a simple, ordinary lens, all the outlines of figures are 
found to lie slightly edged with rainbow hues. If we 
look tlirough such a lens at an object, the outlines of 
the object will be similarly edged with colors, especially 
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if the object lie near the margin of the field of the 
lens. This is explained as follows : 

Ordinary sunlight, aa every one knows, consists of 
many colors mixed together, the mixture producing the 
impression of white. If a beam of sunlight be made to 
pass through a glass prism, the beam is bent : but more, 
tlie diSorent colors are unequally bent, so tliat they are 
separated and spread out over a considerable space. This 
colored space is called the spectrum. In Fig. 9 tlie 




straight beam, a h, is bent by the prism so as t<i become 
a e d; this is called refraclion. But also the different 
colors are unequally bent ; red is bent least and violet 
most, the other colore lying between these extremes ; 
thus they are spread out over a considerable colored 
epa«e. This unequal refraction is called dlapei-sion. 
If we look through a prism at objects, we will find that 
the outlines of the objects will be edged with exactly 
similar colors. Kow all refraction is accompanie'l by 
dispersion ; therefore a simple, nneorrected lens always 
disperses, especially on the edges where the refraction is 
greatest ; and, therefore, also, the images made by such 
a lens will be edged with color. Thus the light from 
the radiant a (Fig. lO'i, being white light, is dispersed ; 
the violet rays, being more beut, reath a foaiis at a'. 
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but the red only at a', tlie other colors at iDtermediate 
points. There is, therefore, no place where all 
rays from the radiant come to a foeus — there is no 
commcn focal point for the radiant a. The best place 
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for the receiving screen would be^S'-S', but even h'jrd 
there is no perfect focus. Evidently, therefore, the 
conditions of a perfect image are not follilled. This 
defect unifit be corrected. It is corrected in every good 
lens. 

In onier to nnderstand bow this is done, it must be 
remembered, first, that concave and convex lenses an- 
tagonize, and, if of eqnal refractive power, neutralize 
each other. Therefore, a combination of a double con- 
vex and a double concave lens, if of same material and 
of equal curvatnre, like Fig, 11, 
A, will produce no refraction, be- 
cause the refraction produced in 
one direction by the convex lens j 
is completely destroyed by refmc- 
tion in the opposite direction by 
the concave lens. Such a com 
bination will therefore make no 
image. In order that such a combination should make 
an image at all, it is necessary that the convexity should 
predominate over the concavity, as in Fig. 11, B. 
Again, it must be remembered that dispersion is not 
always in proportion to refraction. Some substances 
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have a higher refractive power and a comparatively 
low dispersive power, and vice versa. This is the 
with different kinds of glass. 

Now, suppose we select a glass with excess of refrac- 
tive over dispersive power for our convex lens, and 
with excess of dispersive over refractive power for our 
plano-concave lens (Fig. 11, S), and cement these to- 
gether as a compound lens : it is evident that these may 
be so related that the plano-concave lens shall entirely 
correct the dispersion of the convex lens without neu- 
tralizing its refraction, and therefore the combination 
will be a refractive, but not a dispersive, lens, and thei-e- 
fore will make an image without colored edges. Such 
a compound lens is called aohfomatic. 

This is tlie way in which art makes achromatic 
lenses, and all good optical instruments have lenees thus 
corrected. Now, the lenses of the eye are apparently 
corrected in a similar manner. The eye eansista of 
three lenses — the aqueous, the crystalline, and the vit- 
reous. These have curvatures of diiferent kinds and 
degrees : the aqueous lens is convex in front and con- 
cave behind; the er^'stalhne ishi-convex; the vitreous 
is concave in front. As its convex outer surface can not 
be regarded as a refi-acting surface, since this is in direct 
contact with the screen to be impressed, it may be con- 
sidered as a plano-concave lens. The refractive powers 
of the material of these are also different; that of the 
crystalline being greatest, and the aqueous least. The 
dispersive powers of these have not been determined, 
but they probably differ in this respect also. Thus, 
then, we have here also a conibin,ition of different 
lenses, of different curvatures, and different refractive, 
and probably dispersive, power, and for the same pur- 
pose, viz., correction of chromatism. It is an interest- 
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ing historic fact that the hint for correction of chro- 
inatism by eombinatiun of letiseB was taken from the 
structure of tlie eye by Euler, and afterward carried out 
Buecessfully by Dolloud. That the chromatism of tlio 
eye is Biibstantially corrected is shoivn by the complete 
absence of colored edges of strongly illuminated objects, 
and the sharp definition of objects seen by good eyes. 
By close observation and refined methods, it has been 
recently shown tbat the chromatism of the eye is not 
perfectly corrected. It can be observed if we use only 
the extreme colors, red and violet.* But the degree of 
cliromatiam is so small as Tiot to interfere at all with 
the accuracy of vision. 

4. Aberration. — Another defeat, much more diffi- 
cult to correct, is aberration. Tlie form of lens most 
easily made has a spherical curvature. But in such a 
lens there is an excess of refractive power in the mar- 
ginal portions as compared with the ceittral portions; 
an excess increasing with the distance from the center ; 
therefore tlie focal point for marginal rays is not the 




same as for the central rays, but nearer. In Fig. 12 
the marginal rays, a r', a /, are brought to a focus at 
a", while the central rays, a r, a r., are brought to a 
focus at '//, The best place for the receiving screen 
would lie at S S, between these ; but even there the 
image would not be sharp. In such a lens there is no 
" Helmholli, " PopuUr LEotureB," p. 216. 
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I foml point for al! the rays, and therefore the 
conditions of perfect image are not fulfilled — the image 
is blurred, Tliia defect must he corrected. It is cor- 
rected in the best lenees. 

The aberration may be greatly decreased by the use 
of diaphragms, which cut off all hut the central rays; 
but in this case we get diBtinctness at the expense of 
briglitness. This may he done only when the light is 
very intense. Again, the aberration may be reduced by 
using several very flat lenses, instead of one thick lens. 
Tliis plan is used in many instruments. But complete 
correction can only be made by increasing the refraction 
of the central portions of the lens, and this may con- 
ceivably be accomplished in two ways, viz., either by 
increasing the curvature of this part or by increasing 
its density, and therefore its refractive index. It is by 
the former method that art makes the correction. By 
mathematical calculation, it is found that the curve must 
be that of an ellipse. A lens, to make a perfect image, 
mnst not he a segment of a sphere, but of the end of 
an ellipsoid of revolution about its major axis. It is 
justly considered one of the greatest triumphs of science 
to have calculated the carve, and of art to have carried 
out with success the suggestion of science. 

Art has not I)een able to achieve Buccese by the 
second method. It is impossible so to graduate the in- 
creasing density of glass from the surface to the center 
of a lens as to correct aberration. Now, it is apparently 
this second method, or perhaps both, which has been 
adopted by nature. The crystalline lens increases in 
density and refractive power from surface to center, so 
that it may be regarded as consisting of ideal concentric 
layers, increasing in density and curvature until the 
central nucleus is a very dense and highly refractive 
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Bphemle (Fig. 13). Tbe enrface of the eomea has the 
form of an ellipsoid of revolution about its major axis, 
,d therefore doubtlesa eoutributes to the Bame effect. 
In looking at very near objeets, the con- 
traction of the pupil, also, by cutting off ^-^ 
marginal rajs, tends in the same direction. f/^^ 
However the result may be accomplinhed, IIk®))! 
whether by one or by both iiiethoda, it is K\~y§ 
certain that hi good eyes it is nearly if not V:/ 
completely achieved, for the clearness of 8ectii>n Bimwiim 
vision is wholly conditioned on the sharp- THESTBrcTui.B 
nees of the retinal image. 

It is probable that the peculiar rtrnctnre of tbe crys- 
talline lens described above has also another important 
use in the lower animals, if not in man. Dr. Ludi- 
mar Hermann * haa shown that, in a fwrnogeneoits 
lens, while the rays from radiants near the middle of 
the field of view, i. e., nearly directly in front, are 
brought to a perfe<'t focus, the rays from radiants situ- 
ated near the margins of the field of view, i. e., of very 
ohHque pencils, are not brought to a fitcus. Therefore 
the picture formed by such a lens is distinct in the cen- 
tral parts, but very indistinct on the margins. Now, 
this defect of a homogeneous lens, Dr. Hermann sliows, 
is entirely corrected by the peculiar structure of the 
crystalline; therefore this structure confers on the eye 
the ca,pacity of seeing distinctly over a wide field, with- 
out ehauirfng the position of the point of sight. This 
capacity he calls penncttpinm. "We will hereafter, how- 
ever (page 79), give reasons showing that this property 
of the crystalline can be of little value to man. 

5. AfljvMm.ent for L'gfd.^^The delicate work done 
by tlie camera and by the eye requires a projier regulation 
* " ArebiTCS ilcs Sciencos," vul. hlii, p. D6. 1875, 
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of the amount of tight. In both, therefore, we want 
some contrivance bj which, when the light is very in- 
tense, a large portion may be shut out, and when the 
light 13 feeble, a larger portion may he admitted. In 
optical instrumenta this is done by means of diaphragms. 
Ill tlie camera we have brass caps with holes of various 
sizes, which may be clianged and adapted to the inten- 
sity of the light. In the microscope we have a circular 
metallic plate, with holes of various sizes. By revolv- 
ing this plate we bring a larger or a smaller hole in 
front of the lens. 

In the eye the same end is reached, in a far more 
perfect maimer, by means of the iris. The iris (Fig. 







14, d) is an opaqne circular disk, with a round liole, 
the pupil, in the middle. The circumference of the 
disk is immovably fixed to the sclerotic at its junction 
with the cornea ; but the margin of the circular hole, or 
pupiJ, ig free to move. The disk itself is composed of 
two sets of contractile fibers, viz., the radiating and the 
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circular (Fig. 15). The radiating fibers converge from 
the outer margin of the iris as a fixed point, and take 
hold on tlie movable margin of the pupil, and, when 
they contract, pull op3n the pupil on every side, and 
thus enlarge it (Fig. 15, 3). The circular fibers are 
concentric with the pupil, and are eapecially numerous 
ETid strong near the margin, forming there a band about 
one-twentieth of an inch wide. When they contract, they 
draw up the pupil, like a string about the mouth of a bag, 
and make it small (Fig. 15, A). We may regard the 
radiating fibers as elastic, and as contracting paaeiveli/ by 
elasticity when stretched ; and the circular fibers a£ con- 
tracting actively under stimulus, like a muscle. Further, 
the circular fibers are in such sympathetic relation with 
the retina, that a stimulus of any kind, but especially 
its appropriate stimuluB, light, applied to the latter, 
causes the former to contract, the extent of the con- 
traction being of course in proportion to the intensity 
of the light. If, therefore, strong sunlight impresses 
the retina, the circular fibers immediately contract, the 
pupil becomes small, and a large portion of the light is 
shut out. When the light diminishes, as in twilight, 
the circular fibers relax, the previously stretched radi- 
ating fibers contract by elasticity, and enlarge the pupil. 
At night the pupil enlarges still more, in order to let 
in as much light aa possilile. Finally, if a solution of 
belladonna (which completely paralyzes the circular 
fibers) be dropped into the eye, the pupil enlarges so 
that the iris is reduced to a narrow dark ring. 

Art, taking the hint from Nature, and striving to 
be not outdone, has recently constructed for the micro- 
scope a diaphr^m somewhat on this plan, and there- 
fore called iris diaphragm. It is composed of many 
very thin metallic plates, partly covering each other, ao 
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arranged as to leave a polygonal or nearly circular hole 
in the middle, and eliding over each other in such wise 
that by tuniiug a milled bead in one direction they all 
move toward the central point and diminish the open- 
ing, while by turning in the contrary direction they all 
move away from the center and make the hole larger. 
This is confessedly a beautiful contrivance, but how in- 
ferior to the admirable work of Nature ! 

But contraction of the pupil takes phuie not only 
under the stimulus of light, but also in looking at very 
j.,„ ,a near objects. The purpose of tliis as al- 

ready stated on page 31, is, that correc- 
tion of spherical aberration is thus mjtde 
more perfect. 

Mjpertjneni. — An interesting and at 
the same time amusing esperimeut il- 
lustrating this point may be made thus : 
Stind in a darkish room. Cover the 
left eye ivith the hand. Gaze with the 
right eye at a distant point, eay the 
wait, (/. The optic axes are now nearly 
parallel, dH, d L. Tell a friend to ob- 
serve the pupil of the open eye. It is 
probably greatly enlarged. Kow, with- 
out changing at all the direction of tiie 
line of sight or position of the eye, run 
the point of sight, from d, through c, 
and i, up to a, within three inches of 
the eye. The pupil is seen to contract 
" CD'^ to the size of a pinhole. You seem to 
hare exercised voluntary eo-ntrol over 
the muscles of the iris. But not so. The contraction 
is purely consensual, with strong convei^nce of the 
optic axes. If the other eye were open, it would be 
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Been to turn strongly inward toward the nose to look 
nt a. 

6. Adjustment for Distance — Focal Adjustm-ent 
Accommodation. — We have Been that a lens, properly 
corrected for chromatism and aberration, makes a per- 
fefit image. But tlie plate or screen which receives the 
image and makes it visible must be placed exactly in 




the right plaice — i. u., in the focus — otherwise the image 
will be blurred. We reproduce here (Fig. 17) the dia- 
gram on page 21, showing this. It is at once seen that, 
if the receiving plate is too near the lens — i. e., at S' A" 
— the rays from any radiant of the object will not yet 
have come together at a foeaJ point. If the receiving 
screen be too far from the lens, at S' S', then the rays 
moving in straight lines will have already niet^ crossed, 
and again apread out. It is evident that there is but 
one place where the image is perfect, viz., at the focal 
points, S S. Now, if this place of the image were the 
sime for all objects at all distances, it would be only 
necessary to find that place, and fix tlie receiving plate 
immovably there. But the place of the image formed 
by any lens changes with every change in the distance 
of the object. As the object iu front approaches, the 
image on the other aide recedes from the lens. As the 
object recedes, the imige approaches the lens. There- 
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fore there must be an adjuetinent of the instninient for 
t!ie difituiice of the object. 

There are only two poBsihle ways in which this ad- 
justment can be made: Either (1), the lens remaining 
Tinchanged, the Bcreen muet advance or recede with the 
image, or (2), the place of the screen remaining tlie 
same, the lens mnst be changed ao as always to throw 
tlie image on the immovable screen. Tlie first is the 
mode of adjustment used in the camera, the opera- 
glass, the field-glaes, and the telescope ; the second is 
the mode usually used in the microscope. In the came- 
ra, for example, when the object cornea nearer, we draw 
out the tube so as to carry the ground-glass plate a little 
farther back ; when the object recedes, we slide up the 
tube so as to bring the receiving plate nearer the lens. 
So in the opera-glass we elongate the tnbe for near ob- 
jects and shorten it for mora distant. In the micro- 
scope, on the contrary, the image is usually thrown to 
the same place in the upper part of the tube. If, there- 
fore, the object approaches nearer the lens (as it does in 
higher magnification), we change the lens so a« to throw 
the image to the same place. 

How is this managed in the eye ? It was long be- 
lieved that the adjustment was on the plan of the 
camera. Now, however, it is tnown that it is rather on 
the plan of the microscope. It was formerly thought 
that, in looking at a near object, the straight muscles, 
acting all together, squeezed the eye about the equa- 
torial belt, and increased its axial diameter— -in other 
words, made it egg-shaped — and thus carried the retinal 
screen farther back from the lens. But now it is known 
that the retinal screen remains immovable, and the lens 
changes its form so as to throw the image to the same 
place. 
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Eaperimeiit. — This is proved in the following man- 
ner : A person is choeen with good, normal young eyea, 
The experimenter stands in a dark room, in front of 
the patient, A, with a lighted candle in his hand, a 
little to one side, as in Fig. 18, G, while his own point 




6f observation is on the other side, B. If the observe 
now looks carefully, he will see in tlie eye of the p^-l 
tient three images of the candle-flame : first, one re-B 
fleeted from the surface of the cornea, wlucli is by far ' 
the brightest (Fig, 19, a) ; second, one from the ante- 
rior surface of the crystalline, much fainter (Fig. 19, h) ; 
third, one from the posterior surface of the crystalline, 
the faintest of all, and very sraall {c). Of course there 
is a fourth image, viz., that on the retina 
and which determines sight. The three 
images here spoken of are by reflection 
and liave nothuig to do with sight. The | 
retinal ini-ige is bj refraction, and we 
are not here concerned with it. Fur- 
ther, it will be observed that the first ami 
second are croct images, because reflected fn>m a con- 
ve.^ surface, while the tliird is inverted, because reflected 
from a concave surface. Kow, directing the patient to 
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gaze on vacancy, or a distant point,/, Fig. 18, we 
serve carefully the position and size of these sev 
images. Then, if by request of the obaerver the patient 
transfers the point of sight to a very near point, ii,, with- 
out changing the direction, we observe that the images 
([ and c do not change, but the image h changes its posi- 
tion and grows smaller. This image ie reflected from 
the anterior surface of the crystalliiie. The antsrior 
surface of the crystalline, therefore, changes its fann,. 
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Again, the nature of the change of the image, viz., that 
it becomes smaller, shows that this anterior surface be- 
comes more convex. By careful examination the iris, 
too, may be seen to pfotrude a little in the middle. 
Evidently, therefore, in adjusting the eye to very near 
obiecl«, the crystalline becomes thicker in the middle, 
and pushee the pupil a little forward. In the accom- 
panying diagram. Fig. 20, the crj-stalline lens is divided 
by a plane through the center. The right side, iV, is 
adapted to near objects ; the left, F, to distant objects. 
Tlieory of AdjiMttnent. — It is certain that in adjust- 
ing the eye for looking at very near objects, the lens 
becomes more convex. But the question, " How is this 
done ? " is more difficult to answer. Ilehnholtz thinks 
it is done in the following manner : * 

• " Optiijue Phjsiiilogiijuo," p, ISO. 
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It will be remembered that the lens ie invested by 
a thin, tranHparent membrane (lens-capsule), which ex- 
tends ontward from its edge as a circular curtain, and 
is attached all around to the Bclerotic, thus dividing the 
interior of the eye into tw(^ cliamliers — ^the anterior, 
tilled with the ariueouB, and the posterior, with the vit- 
reous humor. It will be remembered, further, that thia 
membrane is naturally drawn tight by the elaetic rigidity 
of tiie sclerotic, and presses gently on the elastic lens, 
flattening it slightly. Tliis is the norma! passive con- 
dition, as when gazing at a distance. Now there are 
certain muscular fibers (ciliary muscle, Fig, 20, d) 
which, arismg from the exterior fixed border of the iris 
just where it is attached to the sclerotic, run backward, 
radiating, and take hold upon the outer edge of the lens 
curtain. When these fibers contract, they pull forward 
the tense curtain to a smaller portion of the globe, and 
thus relax its tension. The relaxiug of the tension of 
the curtain relaxes also the pressure of the capsule ou 
the lens, wliich therefore immediately swells or thickena 
in proportion to the degree of relaxation.* According 
to Helmholtz, then, jce adjust the eye to near o/^eots hy 
contraeUtm of the cilim-y muscle. There are otlier views 
on this subject, but this seems the most probable. 

The normal eye in a piissvce state is adjusted to hi- 
flnitely distant objects. By change of the form of the 
lens, it can adjust itself to all distances up to about five 
inches. The range of adjustment or of distinct vision 
is, therefore, within these limits. It is only at compar- 
atively near distances, however, that the change is great. 
Between twenty feet and infinite distance the adjust- 
ment is almost unperceptible. 

* It IS probable, alnn, thst thorc are certain circulnr fibers vrliloh, b; fon- 
troctioD, dran lo^etlier tbe Icn^ uurtniniuiJ thus relax the capsule. (Fnchs.) 
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We see, then, that the mode of adjnstraent of the 
eye is somewhat like that of the microaeope — i. e., the 
change ia in the lens, not in the position of tlie receiv- 
ing screen. Like the microscope, but how infinitely 
superior 1 The microscope has its four-inch lens, its 
two-inch lens, its one-inch lens, its half-inch lens, its 
qnarter-inch, its tenth-inch, and even its fiftieth-inoh 
lens. It ehaflges one for another, according to the dis- 
tance of the object. But the eye changes its (me lens, 
and makes it a five-inch lens, a foot lens, a twenty -foot 
lens, a mile leuB, or a million-mile lens ; for at all these 
distances it makes a perfect image. 



SECTION II.— THE ABNORMAL EVE, OR DEFECTS OF THE 
EYE A3 AN INSTBUilENT. 

In the preceding section we have attempted to 
bring out, in a clear and intelligible form, tlie beantiful 
structure of the eye, by comparing it with the camera 
and showing its superiority. But the eye of which we 
have been speaking is the normal or perfect eye. This 
normal condition is called e7nmi'trii/>y. The eye, how- 
ever, is not always a perfect instrument. There are 
certain defects of the eye which are quite common. 
The principles involved in the construction of the nor- 
mal eye may be still further enforced and iUustrated 
by an explanation of these defects. Let it be observed, 
however, that these defects must not be regarded as the 
result of imperfect work on the part of Nature, but 
rather ae the effects of misuse of the eye, acciinmlated 
by inheritance for many generations. They do not 
occur in animals, nor in the same degree in savage 
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races ; and most of thera are also very rare in persons 
living for many generations in.the country. 

Emmetrojpy, or JVonnal Sight. — The n»n/uU or 
ejmneiropic eye adjusts itself perfectly for all distances, 
from about five inches to infinity. It makes a perfect 
image of ohjects at all these dietancee. This is called 
itx ran^e of distinct vision. It has but one limit, viz., 
the nearer limit of five inches. Now in the passive 
state of the eye, as, for instance, in gazing on vacancy, 
or when the eye is taken out of the socket as a dead in- 
strument, it IB prearranged for perfect image of objects 
at an infinite distance. It« /'ocus of parallel rays in a 
passive state is on the retina. For all nearer objects, a 
voluntary effort is necessary to throw the image ou the 
retina, which effort is greater as the object is nearer, 
until it is limited at the distance of about five inches. 
The noi-mal eye, therefore, is like a camera, which, 
wheu pushed up as much as possible, is arranged for 
making a perfect image of sun, or moon, or a distant 
landscape, but can by drawing the tube be adjusted to 
shorter and shorter distances up to five inches, but not 
nearer. This is the standard- Any considerable de- 
parture from this is a defect. 

The most important defects are inyopy, hyperopy, 
preshyopy, and anti^matism. 

1. Kyopy. — The myopic eye is not prearranged for 
pei-feet image of distant objects. Its focus for distant 
objects (focus of parallel rays) is not on the retina, but 
in front of it. The refrat^tive power of the lenses in 
their passive state is too great, or else the receiving 
screen (retina) may be regarded ae too far back from 
the lens, viz., at S' S", Fig. 7, page 31. The rays (Fig. 
8, page 23, /■") have already reached focus, crossed, and 
again spread out before they reach the retiua. An 
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object muBt be broaght ranch nearer l>efore its perfect 
image will be tbrown on the retina. Witiiin this far- 
ther limit of perfect image, however, it Iwm its own. 
range of adjustment, hke the normal eye. The range 
of the normal eye is from infinite distance to five inches. 
In the myopic eye the range may be from a yard to 
four inches, or from a foot to three inches, or from six 
inches to two inches, or even from three inches to one 
inch, according to tlie degree of myopy. The amount of 
ocular adjustment or eliange in the lens to effect these 
ranges is an great as for the normal range from infinite 
distance to five inches, but the latter is a far more use- 
ful range. The myopic eye, therefore, is like a camera 
which was never intended to be used for taking distant 
objects, and wliich, therefore, when shortened to the 
greatest degree, is still too long in the chamher for 
distant objects, but is adapted only for near objects 
within a certain limited range. 

It is evident, then, that, the defect of the myopic 
eye being too great refractive power of the lens in a 
passive state, this defect may be remedied by the use of 
concave glasses, with concavity just enfficient to correct 
the excess of refra^^tive power, and therefore to throw 
the image of distant objects back to the retinal screen 
in the passive state of the eye. The eye then adjusts 
itself to all nearer distances, and becomes in aU respects 
a normal eye. From the nature of the defeL't (stme- 
tural defect), it is evident that the glasses must be worn 
" hcAitualJy. 

2 . Hypennetr opy — Hyper opy^ over sightedness, — II y- 
peropy is the opposite of myopy. Like the latter, it is 
a structural defect, but in the opposite direction. In 
this case the lens is not sufficiently refractive for the 
length of the chamber, or the receiving screen is too 
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near (at *S" S', Fig. 7, or ■/■', Fig. 8) for the refractive 
power of the lens. Therefore the focus of parallel rays 
is hehiud the retina in a,j)assive state of the eye. The 
hypermetropic eye when young usually aeea well at a dis- 
tance, but not very near at hand, and therefore it is apt 
to be confounded with slight presbyopy. The reason is, 
that a slight adjustment adapts the eye for perfect reti- 
nal imflge of distant objects ; but tlie near limit of its 
range of adjustment is somewhat farther off than in the 
normal. Wheu, however, the hypermetropic eye loses 
its power of adjustment with age, then even distant 
objects can not be seen distinctly. Such persons, there- 
fore, while young, should habitually wear slightly con- 
vex glasses, which make their eyes normal. When they 
grow old they are compelled to have iwo pairs of 
ffl^mses, one for distant objects and one for near ob- 
jects ; one for walking and one for reading. The hy- 
permetropic eye may be compared to a camera which, 
when entirely pushed up, is too short for the imaging 
of any objects whatever. By drawing the tube, it may 
be adjusted for distant objects, but not for near ob- 
jects. This defect is very common, and is peculiarly 
distressing. Tlie eye it-eivr rests, bnt is always under 
the strain of accommodation even for distant objects. 

3. Presbyopy, or Old-Bightedness. — This defect is often 
called lon^j-niybtednsss, or farsightetlness ; bnt this is 
a misnomer, based on a misconcept!<m of its true nature. 
It is obviously impossible to have an eye more long- 
sighted than the normal eye, for this defines with per- 
fect distinctness the most distant objects, such as the 
moon or the snu when the dazzling effect is prevented 
by smoked glass. It is usually regarded as a defect the 
reverse of near-sightedness. As near-sightedness is the 
result of tuo great refractive power in a passive eondi- 
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tion, so tliia is snpposed to be a foo small refractive 
power in the same condition. As the myopic eye throws 

the focus of parallel rays in front of the retina, so it is 
supposed the presbyopic eye throws the focus of par- 
allel rays behind the retina, because the retina is too 
near the lens, at S' S', Fig, 7, page 21, It is further 
supposed that the chauge which takes place with age is 
a flattening, and therefore a loss of refractive power, of 
the lenses of the eye. It is constantly asserted, there- 
fore, that the myopic eye may be expected to become 
normal with age. 

Now this view of tlie nature of preshyopy is wholly 
wrong. The presbyopic eye sees distant ohjecta per- 
fectly well, and precisely like the normal eye. Its pas- 
sive stfucture is therefore unaltered. It makes a per- 
fect image of distant objects on the retina, like the 
normal eye. Its focus of parallel rays is on the retina, 
not behbid it. It is tiierefore normal in its passive 
state, or in its structure. The defect, tiierefore, consists 
not in a change of the structure which originally adapted 
it to the ima^g of (fistant obje<;ts, but in the loss of 
power to adjust for netir objects. And this loss of ad- 
justing power is, again, prolmbly the result of loss of 
the elasticity of the crystalline lens. In the normal 
young eye, when the ciliary muscle pulls forward the 
lens curtain, and thus relaxes its tension, the lens by its 
elasticity swells and thickens, and becomes more refract- 
ive. In the preahyopic eye, the ciliary muscle pulls, 
and the curtain or capsule relaxes its tension, in vain ; 
the lens, for want of elasticity, does not swell out. 
Therefore the remedy for preshyopy is the use of con- 
vex glasses, not /lahituiiUi/, not in looking at distant 
objects, but only in looking at or imaging near objects. 
The putting on of convex; glasses does not make the 
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presbyopic eye normal, as the use of concave glaseea 
makes the myopic eye, or convex glasses the hyperopic 
eye ; therefore they cannot be worn habitually. In 
looking at near objects, it uses glasses ; iu looking at 
distant objects, the glasses are removed. Myopy is a 
gtruatural defect \ presbyopy is a funHional defect. 
One is a defect of prearrangement of the instrument; 
the other is a loss of power to adjust the instrnment. 
To compare with the camera again : the presbyopic eye 
ia like a camera which was originally arranged for dis- 
tant objects, and by drawing the tube could be adjusted 
for near objects also, but, through age and misuse and 
rust^ the draw-tube hae become so stiff that the appa- 
ratus for adjustment no longer works. It still operates 
well for distant objects, but can not be adjusted for 
nearer objecta. If we desire to image a near object in 
such a camera, obviously we must supplement its lens 
with another convex lens. 

From what has been said it is evident that the my- 
opic eye does not improve witli age, and finally become 
normal, as many suppose. Myopic persona continue to 
wear glasses of the same curvature until sixty or seventy 
years of age. I have never known a strongly myopic 
person who discontinued the use of glasses as he grew 
older. The same change, however, takes place in the 
myopic as in the normal eye— i. e., the loss of adjust- 
ment. In all young eyes there ia a range of adjustment 
between a nearer and a farther limit ; in the normal eye 
it is between five inches, near limit, and infinite dis- 
tance, the farther limit (if limit it can be called) ; in 
the myopic eye the nearer limit may be two inches, the 
farther limit four inches, or it may be between three 
and six inches, or four inches and one foot, according 
to the degree of myopy. Now, with advancing age. 
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tlie neai-er limit — i. e., tlie limit of ad jiifitraent — recedes. 
In the nurmal eye it is first eight inches, then one foot, 
then three feet, etc., until, when adjustment is entirely 
lost, it readies tlie farther limit, and there is but one 
distance of distintit vision ; but the farther limit — i. e., 
structural limit, does not change. So also in the my- 
opic eye, with advancing age, the nearer limit or limit 
of adjustment recedes, but not the farther limit or 
structural hniit. This remains the sime. But, ae this 
was always too near for useful vision, glasses must still 
be worn. The same glasses, however, will no longer 
do for all distances. An old myopic spea.ker will lift 
up his glasses to read his notes. Thus it is evident that 
inyopy and presbyopy may exist in the same individual. 

In extreme old age, when the tissuea begin to break 
down, it is probable that some flattening of the eye may 
take place. To such persons it would be necessary to 
wear weak convex glasses, even for distant objects. 
But this is not ordinary presbyopy. In fact, it is prob- 
able that in moat of such cases there has been slight 
hyperopy. There is another possible explanation, how- 
ever, viz., a progressive flattening of the lens by age, 
but corrected by permanent accommodation, until at 
last the lens becomes too flat to be accommodated even 
for distant objects, and therefore two glasses must be 
u^ed. 

4. AstigmatiBm— Dim-BightednesB.— In all the other 
defects there is clear sight at some distance, although 
it may not be a convenient distance. In this there is 
no perfect image, and therefore no clear sight at a7iy 
distance. In the perfect eye, and also in the cases of 
imperfect eye thus far explained, the form of the lenses 
is that of a spheroid of revolution about the visual axis 
— the curvature and tiie refraetion is the same in all 
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directional, e,, oa all meridians. This is 080686017 i° 
order to bring all the raja from any radiant to a single 
focal point. But eyes ai-e found in which the horizon- 
tal curvature of the cornea or of the lene, or of both, is 
different from the vertical curvature — the curvature is 
ellipsoid, with long diameter at right anglee to the optic 
axis. 8uch eyes are said to be aatigmatie, because the 
rays from any radiant are brought, not to a single focal 
point, but to two focal liiies, a horizontal and a vertical, 
which are shorter or longer, and at a less or greater dis- 
tance apart, according to the degree of astigmatiam. A 
slight astigmatism is very common, and often exists tin- 
known to the subject. 

Tent for Asii(jmirti^m.~ThiB defect may be detected 
by looking at a eroaa of considerable size — i—. If 

the eye ia astigmatic, the vertical and horizontal lines 
are not equally distinct at every distance. At a certain 
distance the vertical, and at another the horizontal, line 
is moat distinct, 

Explanation. — The cauae of this defect is difficult 
to explain in popular language. I have uaed the fol- 
lowing method in my claeses. Observe : 1, In a perfect 
lena, with curvature eq?iai in all directions, the emergent 
pencil of all the rays from a sinsle radiant is a co7ie with 
apex at the focus. The suct-essive sections of thia cone 
will be circles growing smaller until it becomes a point 
at the focus. Beyond this the cu-cle again enlai^es 
without limit. Tliis is one extreme. 2. In a eylin- 
driaal lens, in which there is no curvature at all in 
one direction, the emergent Iteam will ie a wedge, eee- 
tions of which will be a parallelogram becoming nar- 
rower and narrower until it becomes ^foeal line as long 
as the cyhnder if the radiant is a diatant one. This is 
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the other extreme. 3. Now, the lens of an astigmatic 
eye is neither a lens of equal eurvature in all directions 
on the one liand, nor a cylindrical lens on the other, but 
a mean between these extremes. Ite emergent beam is 
a complex sohd, the successive sections of which are 
shown in Fig. 21, B. As it would be difficult to repre- 
sent this solid except bj a model, I have taken from 
the whole emergent beam two planes of rays, a vertical 
and a horizontal. Supposing the vertical curvature the 
greatest (the most usual case), the vertical plane of rays 
a h will meet and cross at / (Fig. 21, A\ while those of 
the horizontal plane c d will meet at some more distant 
point,_/*. Now, since the rays of the vertical plane will 
meet and cross at f, while those of the horizontal plane 
have not yet come together, it is evident tliat the sec- 




tion of the emergent beam here will be a horizontal 
line. On the other hand, since the horizontals cross 
at f, but the verticals have already crossed and again 
spread into a plane, the section here of the emergent 
beam will be a vertical line. 

For the sake of simplicity I have taken only two 
rectangular planes of rays. K, now, we consider all the 
rays, the form of the solid emergent beam is shown by 
the series of sections beneith (Fig. 21, 5), and the cross 
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in each section is the corresponding eeetion of the rec- 
tangular planes. It will be seen that tlie beam, at first 
circular or nearly so, flattens more and more nntil it 
becomes a horizontal plane aty"; then it hecomea more 
and more elKptical until its seution is a email circle 
at f° \ then it flattens horizontally and elongates verti- 
cally nntil it becomes a Tertical plane at /"' ; and then 
finally it thickens again and at the same time enlarges 
indefinitely. 

Applicatioii to the Test. — In looking at the teat 
cross, the horizontal line of the cross wonld be seen 
perfectly distinctly at ^f, because there is there no ve/-- 
tical ilut^rinff, but only horizontal. This would not 
affect visibly the horizontal, but would I'ender the ver- 
tical line very indistinct. At the distance y, on the con- 
trary, there is no horizontal blurring, but only verticaL 
The vertical line therefore would be very distinct, and 
the horizontal indistinct. At f, the two lines are seen 
equally well, but neither of them quite distinctly. 

T/ie liemedy. — In a general way we may say that 
the defeat is remedied by tlie use of more or less cylin- 
drical lenses adapted to the kind and degree of astig- 
matism. To take one simplest caee : Suppose the hori- 
zontal curvature is normal, but the vertical curvature too 
great : tlien the glasses most be plane horizontally and 
concave vertically. 





NATION OF PUKyOilEXA OF MONOCULAR VISION. 
SECTION I.— STRUCTURE OF THE RETL\A. 

We have thus far treated of the eye, and compared 
it with the camera, purely as an opticiJ inati'ument, con- 
trived to form an image upon a receiving screen suit- 
ahly placed. We have also treated of the defects of 
the eye, as much as possible, from the same physical 
point of view as defects of an instrument. But in both 
the camera and the eye the image is only a means to 
accomplish a higher purpose, viz., to make a photo- 
graphic picture in the one case and to accomplish vision 
in the other. We have thus far spoken as much as 
possible only of an insensitive screen, the ground-glass 
plate in the one case and the dead retina in the other. 
Bat in both, when accomplishing their real work, we 
have a sensitive screen, in which wonderfnl changes 
take place, viz., the iodized plate in the one and the 
living retina iu the other. In order to understand the 
real function of the eye in the living animal, it is neces- 
sary that we study the structure and functions of the 
reiina. 

Stracture of the Retina. — The retina, as already 
stated, p:ige 15, is a thin membranous expansion of the 
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optic nerve. These nervee, arieing from the optic lobes 
and the tlialrnnus, appear first beneath the baae of the 
bram aa the optic roots, r /•', Fiji;. 22, converge, unite, 
and partially cruhs tlieir fibers at the optic chiasm, ck ; 
then, again diverging, enter the conical eye-sockete a ht- 
tle to the interior of their points ; then pass through the 
midst of the fatt^ cnahion behind the eje, surroiuided 



by the diverging recti muscles, and finally penetrate 
the sclerotic at a point about one eighth of an inch to 
the inside of the axes; then spread out all over the 
interior of the ball as an innermost coat, immediately 
in contact with the vitreous humor, and extend as far 
forward as the ciliary processes, or nearly to the iria. 
The wide extent of this expansion and its hollow con- 
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cave form are necessary to give wideneee to the field of 
view. By this means raye from objects, not only in 
front but far to the right and left, above and liehiw, 
fall upon and impress the retina. The union of the 
two optic nerves at the chiasm is undoubtedly connected 
in some way with the wonderfnl co-ordinate action of 
the two eyes in every voluntary att of Bight 

The thickness of this nervous expansiou is about 
one hundredth of an inch, or aliuut the thickness of 
thin cardboard, at the bottom of the concavity where it 
is thickest, but thins to one half that amount on the 
anterior inargiim ; yet, under the microscope, a section 
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through the thickness shows that it is very complex in 
its structure, being composed of several very distinct 
layers. We may first represent it on a smaller Brnle of 
enlargement aa composed of three principal layers ; 
First, the innermost layer, /, Fig. 23, in contact with 
the vitret>us humor, F, is composed wholly of fine inter- 
laced fibers of the optic nerve. This nerve, o, is seen 
to pierce the sclerotic and the other layers of the retina, 
and then to spread out as an innermost layer. This is 
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is called the Jihrous layer. Second, oiitermost of 8 
and therefore io contact with the choroid, eh^ is a r 
markable layer, composed of cylindrical rode, like pea<9 




IVt^i Vi KOngliootc layer; A, Sbroiu lajrer, coiulitlng of flben uf uptld i 
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cils eet on end. Thifl i» called the banllary layer {ba- 
ciUrim, a small rodj, or layer of rods, b. Third, l^etween 
these is found a layer composed of grannies and nucle- 
ated cells, g. This may be called for the present the 
ffranniiir aW nutJear layer. 

Further, it will be seen that these layers exist, all 
three, in every part of the retina except two spots. 
These are the spots where tlie optic nerve, o, enters, 
and the central spot, c, which is in the axis of the eye. 
Where the optic nerve enters, of course, no other layer 
can exist except the librous layer. In the central spot 
the fibrous layer is wholly wanting, and the granular 
and nuclear layer is almost wanting, so that the retina 
is here almost rednced to the haeillarj- layer. For this 
reason this spot forms a depression in the retina, and 
is often called the fovea or pit. 

But the extreme importance of the retina requires 
that these layers lie examined more closely. For this 
a much greater enlargement is necessary. Fig. 24 rep- 
resents such enlargement. Tlie fibrous layer, A, requires 
no further description ; hnt the granular and nuclear 
layer is seen to be composed of two distinct layers of 
small granules, d tmi/, and two layers of large nucle- 
ated cells, c and e, and a layer of very large nucleolated 
cells, ff, from which go out branching fibers. These are 
multipolar cells, or ganglia. It is further seen that the 
hacillary layer is composed of two kinds of elements, 
viz., slender cylindrical rods and larger hut shorter 
conelike bodies. These are called roth and «>?i^». It 
ia seen, still further (Fig. 24, E), that all these different 
elements of the retina are in continuous connection 
functionally, if not physically, with each other, and with 
the fibers of the optic nerve. They must be regarded, 
tlierefore, as n-en'e-JSicr terrmnals. 
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The baeillary layer is of the extremest interest. It 
eoneiBte mostly of rods, but among tlieae are diBtril)nted 
the larger cones, as in Fig. 25, A. On the extreme 
anterior margin of tlie retina there are no coneR, hut 
only rods. On the general surface the nids are more 
numerous than the cones (Fig. 25, A). As we approach 
tlie central spot the cones become more numenms, as 
seen in B. la the depression of the central epot {fovea 
centralis) we find only cones, and these are of much 
smaller size than those in other parte of the retina, as 



Lur^D of GcnCru] spot; 



seen in C The rods are iihoiit ^-^ inch in length and 
■ j j^ flD inch in diameter. The cones are shorter and 
about three times thicker than the rods, except hi the 
central depression, where they are nearly as small as the 
rods, being thei-u only -^-^^j^ tn Ysiinr ^^^ ^ diameter. 
In this spot, therefore, there are probably no less tlien 
one million cones in a square -^ inch. 

Diitinotive FnsctionB of the Layers, — As the distinc- 
tive fmictions of the several suh-layers of tlie middle 
layer (granular and nuclear) are unknown, we will treat 
of only the three lnyers— inner, middle, and outer. TIlc 
outer layer of ro.la and cones (l>acillary) is undonl.t- 
edly the tme rercptive layer, which corresponds to the 
iodized film of the Kcnsitized plate of the camera. These 
rods anil cones rereivo and respond to the vibrations of 
light ; they co-vibrato witli tlio undulations of the ether. 
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The inner or fibroue layer conduats the reeeivet 
presaion to the optic nerve ; for each rod and cone is 
connected by a slender thread, continuous with nucle- 
ated cells of the granular layer and a fiber of the tibrouB 
layer. The fibroiia layer may, in fact, be regarded as a 
layer of conducting threads coming from the rods and 
cones, which threads are then gathered into a cord or 
cable, the optic nerve, which in its turn finally conducts 
t!ie impression to the brain. The function of the mid- 
dle layer is more obscure ; but nucleated nerve-cells, 
and especially multipolar cells, are always generators or 
originators of nerve-force. They evidently liave an 
important function. They probably act as little nerve- 
centers ; and many unconscious, involuntary, or reflex 
acts of vision are probably performed by their means, 
without referring the sensation to tlie hrain. 

The manner in widcli the whole apparatus operates 
ia briefly as follows : The light penetrates through the 
retina until it reaches the ou(«r layer of rods and cones. 
These are specially oi^nized to respond to or co-vibrate 
with the undulations of light. These vibrations are 
carried through the connecting threads to the fibrous 
layer, then through the fibers of this layer to the optic 
nerve, then along the fibers of the optic nerve to the 
gray matter of the brain, where they finally determine 
changes which emerge into eonseiousneas as the sensa- 
tion of light. 

That we have correctly interpreted the function of 
the layer of rods and cones is rendered probable not 
only by its very remarkable and complex structure, 
adapting it to responsive vibrations, not only by the 
fact that the rods and cones are fiber terminals (all 
sense impressions are on terminals), hut also by the pe- 
culiar properties of two spots on the retina in which all 
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the layers do not co-exist. Just where the optie nerve 
enters, as shown m Fig. 23, page 5^, tlie bacillarj layer 
is necessarily wanting, anil it is the only spot in which 
this ia the caae. ]Vow, this spot is Hind (see page 81). 
Again, just in the axis of the globe, or what might 
he called the south pole of the eye, is the eentral spot 
or central pit. In this spot is wanting tlie fibrous layer 
and the whole of the middle layer, except some nu- 
clear cells of the onter part (Fig. 24, c). The bacillarj 
layer is here, therefore, directly exposed to the action 
of light. Now, this ia the Tiimt sensitive spot of the 
retina. The distinctive functions of the rods and cones 
will come up later under color perception (page 81). 

Visual Purple. — There has recently been found in 
the outer or receptive part of the rods (l)ut not of the 
cones) a peculiar purple substance, which probably has 
some important but as yet imperfectly known func- 
tion in vision, and is therefore called visual purple. 
It is bleiched by light, and again restored by dark- 
ness. Photographic images (optograms) of obijects may 
he taken on the purple retina, and by appropriate 
means may be fixed.. These discoveries naturally ex- 
cited hopes that the study of this substance would solve 
the mystery of sensation by reducmg it to a chemical 
process. But these hopes have not been fulfilled ; for 
it is now known that visual purple is not present in all 
animals, nor does it exist in the cones, and therefore ia 
not found in the central spot of the human eye — which 
is nevertheless the most sensitive spot in the retina to 
both form and color, though not to simple faint Ught. 
It is tlierefore evidently not essential to the perception 
of either hght or color. 

Very recently Parinaud * has made some acute ob- 
* Revile Scicntifiquc, vol. iv, p. 134, Auf^st S, 1SQ5, 
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Bervations aiid ingenious experiments on the subject of 
the function of visual purple. It is wanting in night- 
blind aniiuak, such as most birds and all snakes, and is 
abundant in nocturnal animals, such as most ruminants, 
all cats, and the owl among birds. According to Pari- 
naud, its function is to pi-oduce great sensitiveness in the 
retina to simple faint diffused light, but not to form or 
color, and tlierefore is found in the rods but not in the 
cones. It is easily destroyed by light and reformed in 
darkness, and is tlierefore especially adapted to feeble 
light. Hence it is that in very faint light, but not in full 
light, by night, but not by day, we detect tite presence of 
an object, though not its form— by indireet better than 
by direct vision. Direct vision is by the cones only, indi- 
rect vision by the rods mostly ; and these are made very 
sensitive by the presence of the visual purple. This ex- 
plains also the temporary night-blindness of one coming 
out of a brilliantly lighted room into the night. The 
restoration of night vision is the result of re-fonuation 
of visual purple destroyed by the brilliant light.* 



SECTION II.— SPACE PERCEPTION. 

"We have now explained both the instrument for mak- 
ing an image and the structure of the retina or receivhig 
screen. We proceej to show how these co-operate to 
produce the phenomena of vision. There is a certain pe- 
culiarity in the general function of the retina, optic nerve, 
and associated brain apparatus which must first be ex- 
plained and clearly apprehended, in order to understand 
the phenomena of vision, for it lies at their very l>8BiB. 

* The di^composition of visual purple ia coufiocd to the bitu end of tbe 
spectruin. It Li nut affec^i^cl bv red. Hence tl>e lelalivc bn;;litiiess of i/ue, 
L3 compared with red ar yellow, iccrenaes irith the fninlnelB of the light. 
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First Law of Vision, — Law of Outward Projection of 
Betinal ImpressionB, — An image is formed on the reti- 
nal screen. We Iiave seen that the whole object of 
the complex arrangement of iensee placed in front of 
the retina is the formation of images. But we do not 
see the retinal images. We do not see anything in 
the eye, but Bometiiing outHiIe in space. It would 
seem, then, that the retinal image impresses the retina 
in a definite way ; this impression is then conveyed by 
the optic nerve to the brain, and determines changes 
there, definite in proportion to the distinctness of the 
retinal image ; and then the brain or tlie mind refers 
or projects this impression outward in a definite di- 
rection into space as an external image, the sign and 
facsiinile of an object which produces it. We shall 
see hereafter how important it is that we regard what 
we see as external images, the signs of of>Ject« which 
produce them, and these external images themselves as 
projections outward of retinal images. 

This law of outward projection is so important that 
we will stop a moment to show that it is not a new law 
specially made for the sense of sight, but only a modi- 
fication of a general law of sensation. After doing so, 
we will proceed to illustrate by many phenomena, so as 
to fix it well in the mind. 

Comparison with Other Senses, — The general law of 
sensation is, that irritation or stimnlatron in any portion 
of the course of a scTisory fiber is referred to itujieriph- 
eral extremity. Thus, if the sciatic nerve be laid bare 
in the npper thigh and then pinched, the pain is felt 
not at the part injured bnt at the termination of the 
nerve in the feet trn-d Pies. If the ulnar nerve be 
pinched in the hollow on the inner side of the point 
of the elbow, pain is felt in the litUe and ring fingers. 
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where this nerve is diBtrilrated. In amputated legs, 
as is well known, tlie sense of the pmsence of a foot 
remains, and often severe neuralgic pains are felt in the 
feet and toes. The pain, which in this case is caused 
hy a diseased condition of the nerves at the point of 
amputation, is referred to the place where the diseased 
fillers were originally distrihuted. In nerves of cof/i- 
7/10/1 sensation, therefore, injury or disease, or stimu- 
lation of any kind in any part, is referred to the 
peripheral extremity of the nerve-fibere. Now the 
peculiarity of the optic nerve is, that it refers impres- 
sions not to its peripheral extremity only, but hey<md 
into space. 

But when we find great differences in the functions 
of tissues, such as occur in this case, we can generally 
find the steps which fill up the gap. A tlioughtful 
comparison of the phenomena of the different senses 
will, we l>elieve, reveal these steps. Wo repeat here 
what has already been said in a general way on page 
5. Commencing with tlie lowest of the speciafized 
senses, the gustative, an impression on the nerves of 
taste 18 referred, as in the ease of common sensory 
fibers, to their peripheral extremity : the sensation is 
on the tongue. In the ease of the olfactive, we have a 
sensation still at the peripheral extremity, i. e., m the 
nose, but also a reference to an external body at a dis- 
tance as its cause. Here the objective cause and the 
subjective sensation are separated, and both distinct in 
the mind. In the case of the auditive nerve, the sen- 
sation is no longer perceived, or at least is very im- 
perfectly perceived, in the ear, but ia nearly wholly 
objective, i. e., referred to the distant sounding body. 
Finally, in the case of the optic nerve, the impression 
is BO wholly projected outward that the very 
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eence of its subjectivity is entirely lost. We are per- 
fectly unuoiificious of any sensation iu the eye at all. 

niustrationB of this Property. — ^We will now try to 
make this property clear \>y many illustrative experi- 
ments. 

Mcjjen?7ient 1. — If the retina or the optic nerve in 
any portion of ita course were irritated in any way, by 
pinching, by scratching, or by electricity, wo should 
certainly 'aoifeel any pain at all, but xee a flash of light. 
But where ! Not at the place irritated, nor at the 
peripheral extremity only, not in the eye, but beyond in 
tlie Jield of view, and at a particular place in that tield, 
depending on the part; of the retina irritated. Of course, 
this experiment can not be easily made. It has been 
made, however, by passing a spark of electricity through 
the head or through the eye in such wise as to pene- 
trate the retina or traverse the optic nerve. The phe- 
nomenon has also been observed in cases of extirpation 
of the eye at the moment of section of the optic nerve. 
(Helmholtz.) 

Exjieriment 3. P/iogj}h£»e».— Frees the finger into 
the internal corner of the eye : you perceive a brilliant 
colored spectrum in thefi^kl of view on the opposite or 
external side. The spectrum thus produ.eed has a deep 
steel-blue center, with a brilliant yellow border, and re- 
minds one of the beauty spots on a peacock's feather or 
a butterfly's wing. Eemove the pressure to any otlier 
part, and the spectrum moves also, but retains its opposite 
position in the field of view. In this familiar experiment 
the pressure indents the sclerotic and causes a change 
or irritation on the forward portion of the retina ; and 
any change whatever on the retina is always referred 
directly outward at a right angle to the point impressed, 
and therefore to the opposite side of the field of view. 
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These colored spectra have been called phosphenes. 
Observe, again, the projection is in a perfectly definite 
direction depending on the part of the retina impressed. 
Experhnent S. Muhpis Yulitantea. — If we gaze on 
a white wall or ceiling, or, still better, on a bright eky, 
we see indistinct motes floating about in the field of 
view on the wall or sky, and slowly gravitating down- 
ward. Sometimes they are undulating, transparent 
tubes, with nucleated cells within \ Bometimes they are 
like inextricably tangled threads, or like matted maeees 
of spider's web ; sometimes they are slightly darker 
spots, like faint elouda. They are called •muscm volt- 
taiiteSj or flying gnats. What are they ? They are specks 
or imperfections in the transpai-ency of the vitreous 
humor. As fishes or other objects floating in midwater 
of a clear lake on a aunuy day east their shadows on the 
bottom ooze, even so these motes in the clear medium 
of the vitreous humor, in the strong light of the sky, 
cast their sliadows on the reti- 
nal bottom. Now, as already 
said, all changes in the retina, 
of whatever kind, whether pro- 
duced by images, or shadows, 
I or mechanical irritations, are 
projected outward into the field 
of View, and appear there as 
homething visible. 

Jixperiment 4- PurMnJe's 
"""•■ Eigureg. — Stand in a dark room 
irfacf, with a lighted candle in liand. 
' *>"'■ Shutting the left, hold the can- 
dle very near the right eye, 
within three or four inches, obliquely outward and for- 
ward, so that the light shall strongly illuminate the 
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retina. Now move the liglit al>out gently, upward, 
downward, back and forth, while yon gaze intently on 
the wall opposite, PreHcntly tlie lield of view becomes 
dark from the intense impression of the light, and then, 
as you move the light about, there appears projected 
ou the wall and covering its whole surface a shadowy, 
ghost-like image, like a branching, leafless tree, or like a 
great bodiless spider with many branching legs. AVliat 
is it ? It is an exact but enlarged image of the blood- 
vesaeU of tJte /■e/mn (Fig. 26). These come in at the 
entrance of the optic nerve, ramify in the middle layer, 
and therefore in the strong light cast their shadows on 
the bacillary or receptive layer, of the retina. The 
impression of these shadows is projected outward into 
the field of view, and seen there as an enlarged shadowy 
ijnage. These have been called Purkinje's fignres, 
from the discoverer, 

Kepenirient 5. Ocvlar Spectra. — Look a moment 
steadily at the setting sun, and then, turning away the 
eye, look elsewhere— at the sky, the ground, the wall : 
a vivid colored spectrnm of the sun (or many of them, 
if the eye has not been steady while regarding the son) 
is projected into the field of view, and follows all the 
motions of the eye. This spectrum, on a bright ground, 
like the sky, to my eye is first green, then blue, then 
pnrple, then i-ose, and so gradually fades away. The 
spectrum is equally seen when the eye is shut ; but 
then being projected on a dark ground, the color is apt 
to be complementary to that of the same spectrum seen 
against the bright ground of the sky. It is first blue, 
then yellow, then green, and so fables. The explana- 
tion is obvious. The strong impression of the image 
of the sun on the retina induces a change winch 
lasts some time j the sun brands its image on the ret- 
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ina, but every change in the retina appears, by projec- 
tion, in the tield of view. 

Thin experiment may lie made in an iu&nite variety 
of ways. If at night we gaze steulily at a candle- or 
tamp-Hame, or flame of any kind, and then tnrn away 
and look at the wall, we eee a vivid colored spectrum 
of the flame, which gradnally clianges its color and 
fades away. In ray own case, on shutting the eyes, 
the spectnini is first bright yellow, with deep-red bonier 
and dark ohve-g^en corona ; then it becomes greenish- 
yellow, and tlien green with red border, then red with 
indigo border, and so fades away. Witli the eyes open 
the changes are shghtly different, and in some stages 
are complementary to the preceding. Again, if we 
look a moment through a window at a bright sky, and 
then qniekly torn the eye to the wall, we will see a 
faint spectrum of the window with all its bars projected 
ag^st the waU. If we look intently and steadily at 
any object strongly differentiated from the rest of the 
wall of a room, as a small picture-frame or a clock, 
then look to some other part of the wall, the spectrum 
of the object will be seen on the wall and follow the 
eye in its motions. Thin exjjeriinent succeeds best when 
we are just waked up in the morning, and while the 
retina is still sensitive from long rest. 

The experiment may be varied thus : Lay a small 

patch of vermilion red — «uch as a red wafer— on a 

white sheet of paper, and gaze steadily at it in a strong 

' Kght for a considerable time, and then turn the eye 

some other part of the paper. A spectrum of the 

wafer will be seen, because every difference in the 

■ tetina will appear as a corresponding difference in the 

Y£eld. It will be ol>served, also, that the spectrum will 

1 bluish-green, i. e., complementary to the red of the 
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object. The reason seema to be that the long imppes- 
Bion of the red produces a profoiinder change, or fatigue, 
in those rods or cones, or those portions of tJie cones, 
which co-vibrate with red ; therefore, when we look 
elsewhere, of the different colors which make np white 
light, the retina is least Kensitive to red, and therefore 
the other rajs will predominate. Now these other rays, 
which with red make «p white light, are what are called 
complementary to red. A mixture of these makes a 
bluisb-green. It is difficult, Jiowever, to account for all 
the phenomena of the colors of spectra by this '•'■law of 
fatigv^eP The fact is, the i-etina is not a mere passive 
sensitive screen, like an iodized plate. Like all living 
tissue it has a self -activity of its own. Spectral images 
are seen on dark as well as on light fields — with the eyes 
shut as well as open. The retina will make images of 
its own, even without any external stimulus. The dark 
field is itself an evidence of such intrinsic activity- 
Complementary spectra may be still more beauti- 
fully seen by gazing on the brilliant contrasted colors 
of a stained-glass window, and then turning the eyes 
on a white wall. The whole pattern of the window 
will be distinctly seen in complementary colors. We 
are not now, however, discussing the colors of these 
8pectrft,"but only their projection into space. 

Let it be observed liere how difEerently spectral 
images behave from objects. "When we move the eyes 
about, the images of objects move about on the retina, 
but the objects seem to remain unmoved. Spectral im- 
pressions on tli^ retina, on the contraiy, remain in the 
same place on the retina, and therefore their external 
B follow the motions of the eye. 
We are now prepared to generalize from these ob- 
Bervations. It b evident that what we call the field of 
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view ia naught else than the external projection- into 
apace of retina}, states. All variations of state of the 
one, whether tbey be images, or sliadowe, or brands, or J 
mechanical irritation, whether they be normal or abnor-] 
mal, are faithfully reproduced as corresponding varia- 
tions of appearances in the other. This senee of an ex- 
ternal visual tield is ineradicable. If we shut our eyes, 
still the field is there, and still it represents the state of 
the retina. With the eyes open, we call it t\\Gjield of 
view, filled with objects ; with the eyes shut, it ie the 
field of darhiess — visible, palpable darkuess, without 
visible objects. The oue is the outward projection of _ 
the active state of the retina, crowded with its retinal 1 
ima_^ea; the other is the outward projection of tho| 
comparatively passive state of the retina, without defi- 
nite imaged. When we shut our eyes, or stand with | 
eyes open ui a perfectly dark room, the field of dark- J 
ness ie an actual visible field, the outlines of which we J 
can, at leaat imperfectly, mark out. It is wholly differ- ] 
ent from a simple absence of visual impression. We 
see a dark field in front, but nothing at all behind the 
bead. The dark field is also quite different from black- 
ness. If we must describe it ae of any color, we should 
say that it is a dark grayish or brownish field, full of 
irregular, confused, and ever-shifting lines and cloud- 
ings. If the retina has been previously strongly im- 
pressed, spectra are seen on this dark background when 
the eyes are shut. When the eyes are open, the same 
spectra are seen on the bright ground of the sky or wall, 
and the difference of the background makes the differ- 
ence of the color of the spectra in the two cases. This 
sense of a field, although we see nothing in it, may he 
compared to our sense of a hand although wc feel noth- 
ing with it. 
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Now the same inherent at'tivity of tlie retina which 
produces tlte eense of a dark field with its confused 
markings and cloudings, will also, under certain circum- 
stances of peculiar eensitivenesa of the retina, as after 
complete rest in the early morning, give rise spontane- 
ously to more detinite specti-a, often of beautiful colors. 
I have often, in l)ed in the morning, wat<'hed with eyes 
shut these splendid spectra, consisting of a colored patch 
surrounded with a border of complementary color, each 
color cloaing in on the center and so vanishing, white 
another border eominenees on the outside to close in in 
the same way. Thus, just as impressions or images 
made twrmtdlf/ on the retina by actual objects from 
without are projected into the field of view and seen 
tliere as the true signs of objects, even so impressions 
made on the retina ahnonnaU/y from within, by tlie 
mind or imagination, are also sometimes projected out- 
ward, and become the delus-ive signs of external objects 
having no existence. It is thus that the diseased brain 
gives rise to delusive visual phenomena. 

Seeond Law of Vision. — Law of Visible rirection.^ 
CorreBponding Points, Retinal and Spatial — We have 
already alluded to a particular direction of projection. 
We now define this direction more perfectly as a law. 
The direction of external projection may be exactly, or 
nearly exactly, defined as follows : 

We have seen that the central ray of each radiant 
passes straight through tbe nodal point of the lens with- 
out deviation to the retina. Neglecting all other rays 
aa not concerning us here, we will consider these central 
rays alone. Since they all pass through the nodal 
point, they must cross one another at that point. It is 
evident, then, that every point — every rod and cone — 
of the retina has its iuvariabU correspondent in the 
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visnal field, and vice versa. These two pointE, retinal 
and spatial, excliange with one another by iiupreseion 
and estemal reference along the straight lines coiinoct- J 
ing. This is represented by the diagram (Fig. 27) 

Fm 37 which SS &nd\ 

R R represent 
the Bpatial and 
retina! concaves 
sort of in 
andii 
croc OK ni — with 
etraiglit lines of 
rays of light 
connecting. A 
ray from a point 
d in space p 
in a straight 
line through the i 
noda! point n, | 
and strikes 
certain retinal 
rod d ; that im- 
pression is pro- 
jected hy tlie 
rod fiul on, or 
nearly ao— is 
referred back 
along the ray-line, or nearly bo,* to the place whence it 
came. A mere inspection of the figure is snfficient Xa 
show that the position of all retinal images must l»e the 
• Those two expresslnns, " end on " and " back along the rnj-line," 
»re not Bymmynioas, espoflally for the extreme margins of tie field 
of view. Either of thcra aiv Bufflcicntly near tlic truih for my pur- 
pose. Prabahlv the funuer is most ciact, at least far the retinal 
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Toverse of the objects in space — that the upper part of 
tlie lield of view coiTcsponds to the lower part of the 
retma, and the lower part of tiie former to the upper 
part of the latter. Siiuilarlj' the right aiid left sides of 
the field correspond to the left and right sides respec- 
tively of the retina. 

These two laws — the law of external projeetion and 
the law of direction — are the two most fundamental 
laws of vision. Tho one shows why objects are seen 
externally in space ; the other gives the exact place 
whore they are seen— i, e., the relative position of ob- 
jects and parts of objects. Together they explain all 
the phenomena of monocular vision except color. The 
whole science of monocular vision is but a logical ex- 
plication of these two laws. It is necessary, however, to 
take up some points and explain them more fully by 
this law. 

1. Erect Vision. —Efetinal im^s are all inverted. 
External images or signs of objects are outward projec- 
tions of retinal images. How, then, with inverted retinal 
images, do we see objects in their right position, i. e., 
erect f This question has puzzled thinkers for many 
centuries and many and various answers have been 
given. 

Theories of Erect Virion. — 1. First, there have heen 
metaphysical theories characteristic of -this class of 
thinkers. According to these, erect and inverted nrc 
purely relative terms. If all things are inverted, then 
nothuig is inverted. There is no up and down to the 
Boul, etc. 3. Natiimtk The<yr>/. — It ia a native or in- 
herited endowment, for which no reason can be given, 
3. Emjdrwtio Theory, — It is learned by experience by 
each individual for himself. 

The first we put aside as being non-scientific. The 
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seeond and third are each true to eome extent, and may 
and must be combined and reconciled. It ie acquired 
by experience; yes, but not by individual experience, 
but by ancestral experience, acquired and accumulated 
through the whole line of evolution of the eye from 
the lowest animals to man — from the earliest times to 
now. To the individual, however, it is native— in- 
herited. 

But leaving aside the question of origin, a strictly 
scientific explanation is an analysis of the phenomena 
and their reduction to a general law. Tins law is the 
"law of visible direction" already explained. This 
law may be thus stated : 'When, the rayafram any radi- 
a/nt strike tiie retina, the rnipreesion ig refei-^red hack 
along the ra/y-Ume {cetiiral ray of the pendJ) into space, 
and therefore to its proper place. For example : The 
rays from a star (which is a mere radiant point) on the 
extreme verge of the field of view to the i-ight enter 
the eye, pass through the nodal point, and strike the 
retina on its extreme anterior left margin ; the im- 
pression is referred straight back along the ray-line, 
and therefore seen in ite proper place on the right. A 
star on the left sends its rays into the eye and strikes 
the riglit side of the retina, and the impression is re- 
ferred l)ack along the ray-line to its appropriate place 
on the left. So also points or stars above the horizon 
in front impress the lower portion of the retina, and 
the impression is referred hack along the ray-line at 
right angles, or nearly at right angles, to the impressed 
surface, and therefore upward ; and radiants below the 
"horizon, on the ground, impress the upper half of the 
retina and are rt-fei-rcd downward. 

GompariBon with Other Senses.— There is nothuig 
absolutely peculiar in this ; but only a general property 
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of sense refined lO the last degree in the case of sight, 
oiring to the peculiar and exquisite Btructure of the 
haeillary layer of the retina. For example: 
standing with our eyed bandaged, any one should with 
a rod push against our hody. We immediately infer 
the direction of the external rod by the direction of 
the push. Suppose we were stantiing captive and bhnd- 
foliled on the plains of Arizona surrounded by Apaches 
shooting arrows at us from every side. Would we not 
be able, by the part struck and by the direction of tbe 
push, to refer each arrow back along its line of flight 
to the place whence it came ! Is it any wonder, then, 
- that wlien the rays of light crossing one another in the 
nodal point punch against the interior hollow of the 
retina, we should infer the direction of the cause by 
the direction of the punch; i. e., that we should refer 
e:ich radiant back to its proper place in space ? 

Thus it is seen that it is in nowise contrary to the 
general law of the senses that we should refer single 
radiants, like stars, back to their proper place in space 
and see them there. But objects are nothing else than 
millions of radiants, each with its own corrosponclent 
focal point in tiie retinal image. Each focal impression 
is referred back to its correspondent radiant, and thus 
the external image is reconstructed in space in its true 
position, or is reinserted m the act of projection. If 
we decompose objects into their component radiants it is 
at once seen that the question of erect vision is nothing 
more than a question of seeing things in their right places.* 

* Some may eaj, soinn liave said (" Soience," vol. il, p. S66, IHOn), that 
we are not narrantcd in c^plaioine bj one law thiai^ bo dieparatc as 8en- 
tation of 1i;^t ami seneation of touch. The answer i» plaio. Direction 
ia not a aonsation, but an idta unilerlring n\\ thi> scnsi^s. It in a matter 
of .tpace per<-i?plian, and therefore in Ma regard it U right to reduce 
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After these illustrations and explanations we return 
to tlie law, and restate it thus : Every impression on 
retina reaching it by a ray-line passing through 
^dal point is referred hack along the same ray-line to 

fns true place in ^patv. Thus, for every radiant point 
in the object there ie a correspondent _/vj(.W point in the 
retinal image ; and every foca! point is referred back 
along its ray-line to its own radiant, and thus the ex- 
tei-nal image (object) is reinverted and reconstructed in 
its proper position. Or it may be otherwise expressed 

* thus : Space in front of us is under all cirfuinstantjee 
the outward projection of retinal states. With the eyes 
open, the field of vleic is the outward projection of the 
active or stimulated state of the retina; with the eyes 
shut, the field of darkness is the outward projection of 
the urtstimidated or passive state of the retina. Thus 
the internal retinal concave with all its states is pro- 
jected outward, and becomes the external spatial am.- 
c^ii'e, and the two correspond, point for point. Now 
the lines connecting the correB])onding points, external 
and internal, cross each other at the nodal point, and 
impressions reach the retina and are referred back into 
8[jace along these lines ; or, in other words, these corre- 
sponding points, spatial and retinal, exchange with each 
other by impression and external projection. This 
would give the true position of all objects and of all 
radiants, and therefore completely explains erect vision 
with inverted retinal image. This is easily understood 
by referring to Fig. 27, page 6S. 

We see, then, that the sense of sight is not excep- 
tional in this property of direction reference. Ent what 
is exceptional is the marvelous perfection of this prop- 
erty — the mathematical accuracy of its perception of 
direction. This is the result partly of the remarkable 
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structure of tbe baciUary layer. Every rod^and cone 
has its own correspondent in space, and the extreme 
minuteness and therefore nunil>er of separably discern- 
ible points in space is measured by the minuteness and 
thei'efore number of the rods, and cones of the bacillary 
layer. Also tbe pei-pendieular direction of the rods 
and cones to the retinal concave is probably related to 
the direction of projection of impressions into space, 
and therefore to the accuracy of the perception of di- 
rection. Tliat this accurate perception of direction and 
therefore of ereetnees of objects is not a matter of 
judgment acquired by individual experience, but is in- 
herited and therefore immediate, is pi'oved by the fact 
that an infant, as soon as it takes notice at all, turns 
its eyea toward the Uyht, and tlierefore must see the 
light in its true position. A» already said, erect vision 
is a mere question of seeing things in their right places. 
A child six years old, opemted on for congenital cataract 
and blindness, savr things in their proper position and 
right side np from the tiret, hut could not judge of dis- 
tance. This had to be learned by experience.* 

UlUBtratiom of the Law of Direction. — There are 
many interesting phenomena explained by this law, 
vphich thus become illustrations of the law. 

Since inverteci -ImagtiH on the retina are reinverted 
in projection and seen erect, it is evident that s/mdows 
of objects thrown on the retina, not being inverted, 
ought to become inverted in outward projection, and 
therefore seen in this position in space. This is beau- 
tifully shown in the foUowiug experiment. 

Exjyeriment 1. — Make a pin-hole in a card, and, 
holding the card at four or five inches distance against 
the sky before the right eye with the left eye shut, 
" BeTue HcienliRriUP," October 29, 1892. 
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bring the pin-liead very near to the opea eye, eo that 
it toaches lie lashes, and in the line of sight : a perfect 
invert^ image of tlie pin-head will lie Been in the pin- 
hole. If, inBtead of one, we make several pin-holes, an 
inverted image of the pin-head will be eeen in eaith 
pin-hde, as shown in Fig, 3S. The 
explanation \& as follows : If the pin 
were farther away, say six inches or 
more, then light from the pin would 
be brought to focal points and pro- 
duce an hriAige on tlie retina ; and 
this image, heing inverted, would 
by projection be reinverted, and the 
pin would be seen in its real posi- 
tion. In the above experiment, however, the pin is much 
too near the retina to form a distinct image. But near- 
ness tfl the retinal screen, though unfavorable for pro- 
ducing an image, is moat favorable for casting a sharp 
shiidmo ; and while retinal hnages are inverted, retinal 
ebadowa are erect. The true im^e of the pin, but very 
much blurred, may be dimly seen on the near side of 
the card and covering the pin-hole. The light stream- 
ing through the pin-hole uito the eye casts an erect 
shadow of the pin-head on the retina. This shadow is 
projected outward into 6]>ace, and by the law of direc- 
tion ia inveited in the act of projection, and therefore 
seen in this position in the pin-hole. It is further 
proved to be the ontward projection of a retinal shadow 
by the fact that, by multiplying the pin-lioles or sonrces 
of light, we multiply the shadows, prei^isely aa shadows 
of an object in a room are multiplied by nmltiplying 
the lights in the roiJm.* 
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BSB explained by the amlior in 1B71. See 
," vul. Ill, p. 260. It liai], liDwever, been pre- 
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ExpeHment 3.- — If we loot at a strong light, such 
as the Hame of a candle or lamp, or a ga,S'flaiiie, at some 
distance and at night, and then bring the lids somewhat 
near together, we observe long rays streaming from the 
light in jnany directions, but chiefly upward and down- 
ward. Fig. 29 givea the phenomenou as I see it. The 
explanation is as follows : In bringing the lids near 
together, the moisture which suffuses the eye forms a 
concave lens, as in Fig. 3U (hence the phenoaienon is 
much more conspicuous if there be considerable moisture 
in the eyes). This watery lens will be saddle-shaped — 
i. e., concave vertically and convex Lori- J ^^ 

zontally, Kow, the rays from the light 
(Z, Fig. 39) which penetrate the center 
of the pupil will pass directly on witli- 
ont refraction except what is normal, 
and make its image (Fig. 30, Z') on the 
central spot. But the rays which strike 
the curved surface of the watery Ions 
will be bent upward to b and downward 
to a. Thus the light, instead of being 
brought to a focal point, is brought to 
a long focal line, b a, on the retina, with 
the imige of the light in the middle at 
1.'. The upper portion of this line !i L' 
will be projected outward and down- 
ward, and form the downward streamers 
of Fig. 29; while the lower portion of the retinal im-1 
presflion a L' will be projected outward and upward, 
and form the upward streamers of Fig. 39. To prove 
this, white the streamers are conspicuous, with the finger 
lift up the upper lid : immediately the lower streamers 

vioualy eiplainott bj FricBtley, but rorgollcQ. ("Nature," vol. iiit, p. 80, 
1681.) 
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disappear ; now press down the lower lid : immediately 
tlie upper streamers disappear. Also, bj shutting alter- 




nately one eye and the other, it will be seen that a b 
(Fig. 29) belongs to the right eye and a! V to the left. 

The much lighter diverging side-rays are more dif- 
ficult to acconnt for. 1 attribute them to the Blight 
crinkling of the mucus covering the curnei in bringing 
the lid^ tugethtT. 

% Properties of the Central Spot, and of its BepreEen- 
tative in the Visnal Field. — Wc have already stated that 
there are two spots oa the retina where the constituent 
layere do not all exist. The central spot is destitute of 
nearly all except the bacillary layer; the blind spot, of 
all except the tibrons layer. 

Tlie central spot {macula cei\tralii) is a small de- 
pression not more than one thirtieth of an inch in diani- 
l eter, situated directly in the axis of the eye, or what 
I might be called the south pole of this globe. It differs 
[ from other parts of the retina {a) by wanting the fibrous 
L and granular layers; therefoi-e the retina is much tliin- 
P ner there, and the spot in consequently pit-ehapeil, and 
r on this accoimt is often called the f<eeea centralis, or 
I central pit. Of course, the absence of other layers ex- 
l poses the bacillary layer here to the direct action of 
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light It differs Hgain {h) by the presence of a pale- 
yellow coioriug matter iu tlie retinal subetaiiee ; hence 
it is sometiiuea called mamda lutea — the yellow Gpot,J 
It differs, again, (c) in a finer organization than anjn 
other part of the retina. The hacillary layer here c 
sista only of cones, and these are far smaller, and there- 
fore moie numerous, than elsewhere ; being here, as 
ah-eady seen (page 55), only -^-^-^ to ^^5- of an inch 
in diameter. 

Fnnctioii of the Central Spot. — Every point on the 
retina, as alreatly seen, has its correspondent or repre- 
sentative in the tield of view. Now, what is the rep- 
resentative of the central spot ? It is evidently the 
point, or ratlier the line, of sight, and a small space i: 
mediately abont it. From its position in the t 
the eye, it is evident that on it must fall the im 
of the object or part of the object looked at, and a 
poiuta in the visual line o:- line of sight. Now, if we 
look steadily and attentively on any spot on the wall, 
and, without moving the eyes, observe the gradation of 1 
distinctness over the field, we find that the distinctnesftB 
is most perfect at the point of sight and a very smalW 
area about that point, and becomes less and less as we " 
pass outward in any direction toward the margins of 
the field of view. Standing two feet from the wall, I 
look at my jien held at arm's length against the wall, 
and of course see the pen distinctly. Looking still at 
tlie same spot, I move the pen to one side eight or ten 
inches : I now no longer see the hole in the back of the 
pen. I move it two feet or more to one side : I now 
no longer see the shape of the pen. I see an elongated 
object of some kind, hut can not recognize it s 
without turning my eyes and brmging its image on thi 
central spot. Ilence, to see distinctly a wide field, 1 
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in looking at a landscape or a picture, we unconseioiiBly 
and rapidly sweep the line of sight over every part, and 
then gather up the ei.>ml.iinod impression in the memory. 
To read a printed page we mudt run the eye from word 
to word, 60 that the image of each in succession shall 
fall on the central spot. 

Now, the poiut of sight with a very small area about 
it corresponds to the central spot, and the margins of 
the field of view correspond to the extreme forward 
margin of the retina. Therefore the organization of 
the retina for distinct perception is most perfect in the 
central spot, and becomes gradually lees and less perfect 
as we pass toward the anterior margin, where its per- 
ception is so imperfect that we can not tell exactly 
where the field of view ends, except where it is limited 
by some portion of the face. 

Now, what is the use of this arrangement 'i Why 
would it not be much better to see equally distinctly 
over all portions of the field of view ? I believe that 
the existence of the central spot is necessary to fixed, 
thoughtful atteitUim, and this again in its turn is neces- 
sary for the development of the higher faculties of the 

nd. In passing down the animal scale, the central 
spot is qnickly lost. It exists only in man and the 
higher monkeys. In the lower animals, it is necessary 
for safety that they should see well over a very wide 
field. In man, on the contrary, it is much more neces- 
sary that he should be able to fix undivided attention on 
the thing looked at. This would obviously be impos- 
sible if other things were seen with equal distinctnefls. 
This subject is more fully treated in the final chapter 
of this work.* 

* A rentral spot, though diffprinj; from that of iriBU, In found alflo In 
BOmc birds. — "American NaturalUt," vol. iii, p. 2-1, 1886. 
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It is evident, then, that distinctness of rision is a 
prodnct of two factors, viz. : first, an optical apparatus 
for distinct image on the retina ; and, second, a retinal 
organization for distinct perception of the image tbns 
formed. These two factors are perfectly independent of 
each other. If I hold up my pen before my eye, but very 
near, and then look at the sky, the outlines of the pen 
are blurred because the retinal image is so, but my per- 
ception is perfect. / can observe with great aecwracy 
the exact degree of indistifietness. But if I hold the 
pen far to one side, say 90°, from the lino of sight — on 
the extreme verge of the field of view — it is again in- 
distinct, much more so than before, but from an entirely 
different cause, viz., iinperfect perception of the retinal 
image. In fact, my perception is so imperfect that I 
can not tell whether the external image is blurred 
or not. Thus there are two forms of indistinctness 
of vision, viz., indbtinctness from imperfect retinal 
image and indistinctness from iiupert'ect retinal per- 
ception. The former is an effect of the optical in- 
strument, the latter of the organization of the sensitive 
plate. 

It is evident from the above that an elaborate 
structure of the lens, for making very exact ijunges of 
objects on the margins of the field of view, would be of 
no use to man for want of corresponding distinctness 
of perception in the anterior margins of the retina. 
Therefore, as already stated on page 31, the peculiar 
Btnicture of the crystalline, viz., its increasing density 
to the center, is of use to man only as correcting aber- 
ration, and not in conferring tlie faculty of periscopism. 
In the lower animals, however, in which periscopism is 
BO important, this atnicture of the lens subserves both 
purposes. So far as this property is concerned, there- 
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fore, the strnctiire in mas may be reganied as tiaving 
outlived its nse. 

The central lipot ia certainly the most liensitive smd 

■ Uffhly or^^Tiizetl part of the retina. We «m not see 

-nrately unlcBs the image fails on thia ipat. Ami yet 

I ia a cnriona fact that i>ther paila of the retina are 

MDre sensitive to mere light at iijrbt irrespective of 

Iferm anrl color. In very faint light the mere presenpe 

1 •# an oSjcrt may l>e <leteeted by rndirert vision when it 

I not l)e fleterted by direct vision. It is well known 

I Aat a faint star may \je seen by looking a little to one 

Hide, when it can not >»e seen if looke<l at directly. The 

«ame is tmf! nf any very faint object at night. 

■iniaoa Tudbile. — h there a limit to the emallness 
of a visible point i This qnestion has been discti&eed by 
nretaphyinrians. Eat, as OBiially nnderstood by them, 
there ia no enf-h tiling an a ntiniw'tM vitninle. There ia 
DO point so Btnall that it can not be Been if there be 
Kfflit eriongh. For example : a fixed star may be mag- 
nified I'f diameters, loO diameters, l,lKK> diaraetere, 
6,*XW (litHnet^rR, and frtill it it to as a matliematical 
point without dimensions. How mnch more, th"6re- 
forc, in it witliout dimensions to the naked eye! And 
yet it is perfectly visible. Tlie only sense in which 
Boience rci^jgnizes a minimum visibile is the smallest 
! w objturi loMch can l>e men a« a surface or as 
\ maffniiUfls—the Btnallest distance within which two 
inta or two lines may approach each other and 
I perceived aa two points or two linee. In this 
mae it ia a legitimHte inquiry ; for there ia here a real 
limit, which dupenfls on the perfection of the eye as 
I instrument and the fiuoneaa of the organization of 
ftie retina. 

We CAn best make this point clear by showing s 
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Bimilar propertj", but far less perfect, in the lower eenee 
of tOQcli. Tlicre is also a ininrnium. iiicUle. 

Etperimetd. — Take a pair of dividers ; stick on er.ch 
point a mustard-seed shot, so that the impression on the 
ekin shall not be too pungent. Now try, on another 
person whose eyes are shut, the least distance apart at 
which two distinct impressions can be perceived. It 
will be found tliat, on tLe middle of the back, it is about 
3 inches; on the arm or back of the hand, it is about 
J to f inch ; on the palm, about \ inch ; on the finger- 
tips, abont "iV or ^ inch ; and on the tip of the tongue, 
about ^ iuch, or less. 

Now, sight is a very refined tact, and the retina is 
specially organized for an extreme minimum tactile. 
There is no doubt that the size of the cones of the cen- 
tral spot determines the minimum visibile. If the images 
of two points fall on the same retinal cone, they will 
make but one impression, and therefore he seen as one.; 
but if they are far enough apart to impress two cones, 
then they will be seen as two points. So also of an ob- 
ject : if its image on the retina be sufficient to cover 
tw^or more cones of the central spot, then it will be 
seen as a magnitude. Taking the diameter of central- 
spot cones to be T(fVir (which is the diameter given by 
some), the smallest distance between two points which 
ought to be visible at five inches distance is TiArir '^^ ^^ 
■ inch. This is found to be about the fact in good eyes. 

3, Blind Spot and its Hepresentative in the Field of 
View. — This is the spot where tJie optic nerve enters 
the ball of the eye. Objects whose images fall on this 
spot are wholly mmnhU. It is for this reason that the 
point of entrance is always placed out of the axis, abont 
j inch on the nasal side. For, if it were in the axis, of 
course the image of the object we looked at would fall 
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on this spot, and the object would coaseqaently disap- 
pear from view. The stnictural canse of the bhndness 
of this spot we have already explained on page 5". It 
is the abtienec of the bacillar^- layer ; and thi^ atiseitoc 
is tfie uecesittiry reeult of the turning b'tck of the tibers 
of the optic to terminate in the bacillary layer. As we 
Bliail see hereafter (page 308), the blind spot is pecnliar 
to the vertebrate eye, Tlie existence of the blind spot 
may be easily proved by experiments which any one 
can repeat. 

Eeperiment 1. — Hake two eonspieuons marks, A. 
and B, a few inches apart. Then almt the left eye, and 




while looking steadily with the right eye at the left 
object, .4, bring the paper gradually nearer and nearer: 
at a certain point of approach, in this case almnt 1 
inches, B will disappear utterly. Continue to bring the 
paper nearer, still looking steadily at A: at a certain 
nearer point B will reappear. The explanation is as 
follows : At first, when the paper is at conBiderable'dia- 
tance, say 18 inches, the image of A is, of course, on 
the central spot, for the axis of the eye is directed 
toward this point ; bnt the image of B falls a little to 
the internal or nasal side of the central spot, ^tz., be- 
tween the central spot and the blind spot. Now, as the 
paper comes nearer, the eye turns more and more in 
order to regard A, the image of B travels slowly over 
the retina noseward until it reaches the blind spot, and 
the object disappears. As the paper still apjiroaehes, 
the image of B continues to travel in the same direction 
until it crosses over the blind spot to the other side, 
when the object immediately reappears. 
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Tlje accompanj'ing diagram, Fig. 31, illustrates this 
phenoiiienon. Let A and _S represi3Tit the two objecta, 
and li and Z the positions of 
the right and left eyes reBj>ec- 
tivelj. The right is drawn, hut 
the left, being shut, is not 
drawn, but only its position in- 
dicated by the dot. The cen- 
tra! spot is represented by c, in 
the axis A c, and the blind spot 
by o, where the optic nerve en- 
ters. It is obvious that the 
image a of the object A will be 
always on e, and the place of 
the image of B is on the inter- 
section b of the line B h witli 
the retina. Now, as the eye 
approaches the objects A and 
B, it is seen that the image h 
of B travels toward the blind 
spot, o. At the second position 
of the eye, R', it has not reached 
it. At the third position, R", it 
19 upon it. At the fourth posi- 
tion, /i*'", it has already crossed 
over and is now on the other 
side. At the third position, Zi", 
the objet't B disappears from 
view. The distance at which 

the disappearance takes place will, of course, depend 
on the distance between the objects A and B. If 
tliese are 3 inches apart, then the disappearance on 
approach from a greater distance takes place at about 
1 foot, and the reappearance at about 10 inches. If 
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the ohjeete be 1 foot apart, then the disappearance takes 
place at i8 inches, and the repearanee at 38 inches. 

Experime-nt S. — Pla<ie a sniaU piece of money od 
the table. Shutting the left eye, look steadily with the 
right at a spot on the table a little to the left of the 
piece, and move the piece slowly to the right while the 
point of Bight remains iised ; or else, the piete of money 
remaining stationary, move the point of sight slowly to 
tlie left. At a certain distance from the point of sight 
the pietie will disappear from view. Beyond this dis- 
tance it will reappear. 

Experiment 3.— The experiment may be varied in 

many ways. If, when tlie object B has disappeared 

from view m the fij-st experiment, we open the left eye 

Land shut the right, and look across the nose at the 

^object B, then A will disappear. Thus we may make 

I'them disappear alternately. If, finally, we squint or 

cross the eyes in such wise that the right eye shall look 

at the left object A^ and the left eye at the right object 

B (the two, A and B, had best be similar in this case), 

then B will fall on the blind spot of the right eye and 

A on the bhnd spot of the left eye, and they will both 

disappear ; but a ccmbined image of A and B on the 

central spots of the two eyes will be seen in the middle. 

This, however, is a phenomenon of binocular vision, 

i will be explained farther on (see page 131), 

Ekperi-ment ^. — Any object, if not too large, may 

e to disappear by cansing its image to fall on 

1 blind spot. For example: From where I now sit 

riting the door is distant about 10 feet. I shut my 

"t eye and look at tlie door-knob. I now slowly re- 

e the point of sight and make it travel to the left, 

t at the same level ; when it reaches about 3 feet to 

e left, the door-knob disappears ; when it reaches 4 
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feet, it reappeiffl. Precisely in tfio same way a bright 
star or planet, like Venne or Jupiter, or even tLe 
moon, may be mode to disappear completely from 
fiigbt. 

Size of tlie Blind Spot. — As every point in tLe retina 
bas its representative in the visual field, it is evident 
that the size of the invisible spot is determined by the 
size of tbe blind retinal spot. We may, therefore, 
measure the latter by the former, I have made many 
experiments to determine the eize of the invisible spot. 
At the distance of 3^ feet (42 inches) I find the invisi- 
ble spot 13 inches from the point of sight, and 3^ incbea 
in diameter ; i. e., a circle of 3^ inches will entirely dis- 
appear at that distance. Taking tbe nodal point of tbe 
lenses or the point of ray crossing at f of an inch in front 
of the retina (it is a very little less), an invisible spot of 
3^ inches at a distance of 3^ feet would require a blind 
retinal spot of a little more than ^ inch in diameter. 
, At 36 feet distance the invisible area would be 3 feet ; 
it would cover a man sitting on the ground. At 100 
yards distance the invisible area would cover a circle of 
8 feet diameter. In a word, the angular diameter of 
the invisible spot is a little more than 4^°. Hehnholtz 
makes it a little larger than this. 

Sepreaentatiye in the ViBoal Field of the Blind Spot — 
Since every condition of the retina has its visible repre- 
sentative in the field of view, it may be asked, " If there 
be a blind spot, why do we not see it, when we look at 
a white wall' or bright sky, as a black spot, or a dnsky 
or dim spot, or a peculiar spot of some kind V I an- 
swer : 1. With both eyes open there are, of course, two 
fields of view partly overlapping each other. Now the 
invisible spots in these two fields do not correspond, 
and therefore ohjeets in the invisible spot of one eye 
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are seen perfectly by tlie other eye, and hence there 
IB no iiiTieible area for the binocular observer. But it 
will be objeeteil that even with one eye we see do pecul- 
iar spot on a white wall. 1 therefore add : 2. That we 
see distinctly only a very small area abont the point of 
siglit, and distinctness decreases rapidly in going from 
this point in any direction. Therefore the correspond- 
ent or representative in the field of view may well be 
overlooked, unless it be conspicuous, i. e., strongly dif- 
ferentiated from the rest of the general field. 3. But if 
this were all, close obeervation would certainly detect it. 
The true reason is very different, and the explanation is 
to be sought in an entirely different direction. Writers 
on this snbjeet have expected to find a visible representa- 
tive, and have sought diligently but in vain for it. But 
the fa^t is, they ouglit not to have expected to iind it. 
The expectation is an evidence of confusion of thought 
— of confounding Uachness or dwrTcnsas with absence of 
■ciewxl activity. Blackness or darkness is itself but the 
outward projection of the unimpressed state of the bacil- 
lary layer ; but tliere is no bacillary layer here. "We 
might as well expect to see a dark spot with our fingers 
as in the representative of the blind spot. A black 
spot, or a dark spot, or a visibJ^e spot of any kind, is 
not the representative in space of a blind or insensitive 
retinal spot. The true representative of a blind spot 
is simply an wmdble spot, or, in other words, a spot in 
which objects are not seen. If we could differentiate it 
in any way, it would be tH«ifile, wliich it is not. As it 
can not be differentiated in any way, the mind seeraa 
to extend the general ground color of the neighboring 
field of view over it. Tliis is, however, a psychological 
rather than a visual phenomenon. It is for a similar 
reason that it is impossible to see any limit to the field 
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of view, except where it is liniiteii liy the parts of the 
face, as nose, brows, etc. There is a certain limit hoi'i- 
zontally outward where vision ceases, but it is injpoe- 
sible to detect any line of demarcation between the 
visible and the invisible, 

But if we can not see the representative of the blind 
spot — i. e., the invisible spot — we can under ceilain 
conditions detect its enaH place in the field. The 
phenomenon now about to be described can not be seen 
during the day when the retina is constantly stimulated, 
and therefore less sensitive, bnt^may be easily observed 
on waking up in the middle of the night, or in early 
morning when the retina is exceptionally sensitive. 

BepeAm^ent 5. — If on first waking in the morning 
the lids be closed and the eyes be turned quickly and 
strongly to one side or the other, as if to look at a point 
on the extreme verge of the visual field, two brilliant 
circles of radiating lines surrounding each a blank 
space are momentarily seen flashing out in the dark 
field on each side of the point of sight. On turning 
the eyes strongly in the opposite direction they again 
flash out on the dark field on the other side, at the 
moment of extreme strain of the ocular muscles. The 
phenomenon is especially brilliant if the visual plane be 
lowered or turned toward the feet. In Fig. 33, the 
curve represents the spatial concave. The eyee are 
shown turned strongly to the right and directed on Ps, 
the point of sight with the bright circle on each side. 
The dotted lines show position of the eyes turned to 
the left and the place of the bright circles. 

The phenomenon is really extremely brilliant and 
conspicuous ; but on account of its flasliing momenfari- 
ness. and still more on account of the position of the 
circles a little removed from the point of sight, where 
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alone fomi is given accurately, it is difficalt to make an 
exact picture. In Fig. 32, 1 give it as nearly as I can. 
Now there can be no doubt that we have here indi- 
cated t!ie exact place of the inviaible spot. The blank 
spaces from wliieli the bright rays diverge ai-e the 

Fiu, S3. 
Di*oil«» simwrsu Place ok thb Invisible Si-ots ib thk Fi«.d op Vision. 

representatives of the blind spots or places of eiitnince <if 
the optic nerves, and the circles of bright rays are the 
representatives of the immediately surrounding bacillary 
■ ■layer. The parts surrounding the invisible spot are 
fcflifferentiated both from it and from the general field 
Rbf darkoesB, and thus the place of that spot is exactly 
^undicated. The cause of the phenomenon is obviously 
Hiihe strain on the optic nervea by pulling and bending, 
Ku the quick and violent turning of the eyebaUs. 
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Two bright circles are seen, oue on eaeli aide of tLe 
point of eight. One belongs to each eye. "Which be- 
longs to which ? The answer to this question belongs 
to binocular vision ; but we will say now iu passing tliat 
since the entrance of the optic nerve is on the nasal 
side of the centraJ spot, and since, as we shall see later, 
(piige 116), impressions on the two nasal halves of the 
retinffl produce homonyniously double images, in this 
case the bright circle on the right of the point of sight 
belongs to the right eye and that on the left to the leit 
eye always. I find, in looking to t4ie right, the left 
circle, and to the left, the right circle is the mure 
brilliant. 



SECTION III.— COLOR PERCEPTION. 

Thus far we liave spoken of the perception of light 
so far as concerns brightness or intensity and direction. 
We come now to speak of tlie perception of light as 
color. 

latenrity vereiu Color. — As there are two kinds of 
perception of sound — viz., simple sonnd or sound as 
nriise, loud or faint, and sonnd as Pute or musical pitch, 
high or low — so there are two kinds of perception of 
light — viz., light as intensity or brightness or shade, and 
light as mlor. In both sound and light, the one is a 
qnestion of strength of vibration or wave-height, the 
other of rate of vibration or wave-length. The range 
of perceptible vibrations in the case of hearing or tones 
ifl very great, from ten to eleven octaves— i, e., from 
sixteen per second to thirty-two thousand per second ; 
in the case of light or color only about one octave, for 
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tlie rate of vibration of an extreme violet ray is only 
about double that of an extreme red. 

Frimaiy vemu Secondary Colon. — Again, we inust 

distinguisli l)etweeii pure or pnmary colore and mi^M 
or seco7idary colore. The primary colore are those which 
can not be made by any mixture of otliera, and are few in 
number. Secondary colore are such a^ can be bo made, 
and are infinite in number. Again, pure colore may be 
mixed not only with one anotiier, but also in all pro- 
portions with white and witli black. The fonner imx- 
tures have been called tints, the latter f<hudes, or else all 
may be called shaiies. There is some difference of 
opinion as to which, and how many, colore should be 
called piTmary. This depends, partly at least, on the 
point of view, whether physical or physiological. 
Brewster made three primary colors — viz., red, yellow, 
and blue — regarding green as a mixture. Young and 
Ilelmholtz, and most physicists, make also three ; but 
they are red, green, and violet, regarding yellow as a 
mixture. Brewster rejected green because of the well- 
known fact that purest pigment-blue mixed with purest 
pigment-yellow niakes a tine green. True enough ; but 
the Bupei-position of the yellow of the spectrum on the 
blue of the spectrum does not make green. On the 
contrary, they kill one another and make a gray. This 
is really the true test, for pigments are never pure 
colors. Both chrome yellow and ultramarine blue con- 
tain green. When they are mixed, the yellow rz-A blue 
kill one another, and the green of both comes out. On 
the otiier liand, all tlie later physicists rightly reject 
yellow because this color is made by the superposition of 
spectral red and spectral green. From the physical 
point of view, therefore, green and not yellow is a pri- 
mary color. From this point of view the three primary 
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colors may be regarded as spread out, each over the 

whole speotrmn, but in greatest abuiidance the red at 
one end, the violet at the other, and the green in the 




middle, as ehown in the diagram {Fig, 33).* The in- 
termediate colors as seen are mixtures by overlap. 

Uering takes up the subject from a wholly different 
point of view — physiological instead of physical. He 
investigates colors as sensations without reference to 
any physical considerations. From this point of 
he makes six primary color-sensations essentially dis- 
tinct from one another — viz., white, black, red, yellow, 
green, and blue. Or, if we relegate white and black to 
the category of shades instead of colors — of intensity 
instea<l of quality, for which we will give reasons here- 
after — then by llering'a view there are four primary 
color- sensations — viz., red, yellow, green, and blue. 
Now, it can not be denied that from the pure point of 
view of sensation, unplagued by any physical coiisidera- 
I tions, Hering is right. Eed, yellow, green, and bhie 

k are certainly perfently distinct color-sensations irresolv- 

H able into any others or mixture of others, and tliey are 

H the only colors thus irresolvable. This was recognized 

L 



nelroholti, in his latest utlcratipes, aJo[)U extreme blue instead at 
: ta the upper priiunry. (Sievcns, vioe- pro rti dent's, aJdrcBS, p. 19, 

A. A. A.S., ISflfi.) nis three priinarius are cannlnc rod, yellowii^h green, 

and ullruiDiitiiia blue. 
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long ago by Leonardo da Vinci.* In orange and Bcar-^ 
let we distinctly see both red and yellow ; in pnrple wa j 
see blue and red ; and even in violet, one of the pri- 
maries of the phjsicista, we see distinctly blue with a I 
glow of red. Further, Hering draws attention to the ' 
fact that Ins primaries consist of two pairs (or three 
piirs if we include, as he does, white and black) oi j 
complementaries which by mixture destroy one an- 
other — viz., red-green and yellow-blue. The impor- 
tance of this in llering's theory will be seen hereafter. 

We have taken white and black out of the category 1 
of colors, Hering is undoul>tedly right in regarding . 
these as distinct sensations, irresolvable into any other ] 
or mixture of others, but not as TO?(w-senBations. Black i 
to the physicist is a negation of light, but it is a very I 
positive sensation to consciousness and entirely different 
from darkness ; so also white is a perfectly pure sensa- 
tion. We indeed know that, physically, white is pro- j 
duced by a mixture of all the spectral colors, but we do ] 
not see these in wliite. But, although it is indeed true i 
that white and black are pure sensations, yet I do not i 
think that color is the proper word for them. As a' 
mixture of all rates of aerial vibrations prodnces noise, 
not musical tone, so a mixture of all rates of ethereal 
vibrations produces white, not color. Therefore it is best 
to put white and black out of the category of colors 
into that of intensity or shades ; and from this point of 
view, since shades are of every grade, we may speak of 
all shades from wliite to black as one sensation^ viz., 
gray- 
Theories of Color Perception.— General Account.— 1. 
The perception of color is a simple perception, incapa- 
ble of analysis, and therefore is doubtless connected 
♦"Science," vol. i, p. 472, 1895, 
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with retmal atnieture of some sort. 2. Further, there 
is mucJi reason to believe that it is an endowment of 
the cones, but not of the rode — that the rods perceive 
light only as light or intensity, not as quality ; or more 
epeeifically that the rods perceive white and black and 
all shades of gray between, but not colors. The cones 
perceive all shades also, but, in addition, colors. The 
reason for believing so is as follows ; As already said 
(page 55), the bacillary layer in the central spot con- 
sists of cones only, and in going thence outward in all 
directions the cones become less and less numerous 
among the rods until at tlie anterior margin of the 
retina there are no cones at all, but only rods. Now, as 
the representative of these facts in the field of view, we 
find that the perception of color is most perfect at the 
point of Right, and becomes less and less so as we go 
outward in all directions, until, on the extreme margins 
of the field of view, it is wholly wanting. In other 
words, the distribution of color perception ui the field 
of view corresponds perfectly to the distribution of the 
cones in the retina. 

Again, 3, it is further believed that color is per- 
ceived by means of some kind of physical reaponae to 
light- vibrations of different rates, and the simplest con- 
ception, and that which was first adopted, is of re- 
sponsive vibration on the part of the cones of the 
retina. Musical pitch is perceived by responsive "vibra- 
tions of the rods of Corti, which have graduated lengths 
like the strings of a piano, adapted to co-vibrate, each 
with its own pitch. So it has been supposed that 
different cones, or possibly, aa suggested by Stanly 
Hull, different parts of the same cone, are structurally 
adapted to co-vibrate with different rates of ethereal 
vibration, and give rise to different sensations of color. 
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This is the simplest conception of the procesB ; but it is 
now far more probable that it is due rather to a photo- 
cheinical change in a peculiar substance or peculiar snb- 
atanees, wliieh we may call color-substances * in the 
cones. As the iodized plate, bo these color-substances 
in the retina are diffcreutlj affected by light of dif- 
fereut rates of vibration. 

The general theory given above is universally ac- 
cepted ; but when we attempt to express more definitely 
the physical correspondent of the perception of different 
colors, then our theory becomes more hypothetical. 
There are several such special tlieories. They are ac- 
ceptable in proportion as they explain the plienomena. 

Yoong-Eelmholtz Theory. — According to the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of three primary colors, there are 
three distinct kinds of retinal cones, which respond re- 
respectively to three ratea of ethereal vibration, and 
give rise to the perception of the three primary 
colors. If the vibrations are of such rate as to find 
response in only one bind of cone, we have pure color; 
but if of intermediate rates so as to affect two kinds 
we have mixed colors ; if they affect equally all kinds, 
we have white. Or else we may say that there are 
three color-substances, each pboto-cheniically sensitive 
to one of tlie three primary colors, but when two kinds 
or all kinds ai-e affected, they give rise to mixed colors 
or to white of various shades or grays. 

Bering's Theory, — ^Leaving out, for reasons already 
given, white and black from the category of colors, ac- 
cording to Hering, in the retinal cones are found two 
kinds of color-snbstanee, each of which is plioto-chem- 
ically affected in two opposite ways, viz., by decompo- 

• Obsprre, not colore'1 sohstsnces bnt oolor-substanoeB, i. e., sub- 
itaocea whicb by photo-chemical change produce tbe ^cneation of color. 
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Bition and recompoeition — by destruction and reBtitntion, 
by tataboliem and anaboJism. These two eolor-Bub- 
stanees by opposite affections give rise to two pairs of 
complenientaries, one to red-green and tlie otlier to 
yellow-blue ; and the essential nature of comple- 
inentariness, especially their mutnal destructiveness, 
is thus easily explained. This accords well also with 
the artist view of colors embodied in the terms warm 





(red and yellow) and cool (green and blue), the one 
more fatiguing because destructive, the other more 
restful because reatitutive. Fig. 34, taken from Foster, 
is an attempt to graphically represent Hering's view. 
The horizontal line n n represents the extent of the 
visible spectrum. The places of the spectral colors are 
represented by the vertical lines from the letters R, Or, 
y, <?/-, Bl, V. The vertically lined space represents the 
affections of the red-green substance, and the horizon- 
tally lined apace the affections of the yellow-blue sub- 
stance. In each the space above the horizontal line 
n n shows katabolisra or positive work or dccomposi- 
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work 1 

le dis- J 



tion ; and tlie space below, anabolism or negati' 
or restitution. The strong line wh wh shows the 
tribution of light irrespective of color, i. e., white light 
throughout tlie spectrum. This liue is supposed to 
show the affectious of the so-called white-black sub- 
stance, but it can express only katabolic and not anab- 
olic changes, aiid therefore white only, not black, ex- 
cept as absence of light. 

His, Franklin's Theory. — -Mrs, Franklin has recent- 
ly * brought forward a theory which has deservedly 
attracted much attention. According to her, there are 
insuperable objections to both the current theories. 
The objection to Helmholtz's theory is its failure to 
explain the phenomena of color-blindness, as will be 
shown in connection with that subject. The objec- 
tion to Hering's theory is that some of its snppoaitionB 
are in conflict with the most fundamental principles of 
physiology. According to Hering, the complementary 
pair red-green is the result of opposite processes, de- 
structive and constructive, katal)olic and anabolic, in 
the same color-snbstanee ; and so also of the pair yel- 
low-blue. Therefore activity or energy (for snrely 
there is some energy expended in tlie perception of 
green or bine) may be generated by re-composition, re- 
construction, anabolism. But it is a fimdamental prin- 
ciple in physiology that vital energy is produced always 
at the expense of tissue — is generated always by katabo- 
lism. Constructive work does not and can not create 
but only consume, can not set free but only absorb 
energy. Negative energy seems a contradiction in 
terms. To the physiologist this will seem a fatal 
objection. But perhaps the psychologist may ask : 

" "Ztiitschrift fiir Psjch, und PhyBiol. der Sinoeaorganc,'* B. J. IV, 
1B92. " Uind," toI. [i, p. 473, 
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" May there not be definite states of consciousness cor- 
responding alfio to restitutive processes ! Are states of 
consciousnese neeeBsarily associated with expenditure of 
energy ? " So muck for the objections to other theo- 
Now her own. 
Mrs. Franklin * supposes that there exists in all 
parts of the retina a fundamental visual substance which 
by photo- chemical change affects the retina in such wise 
as to produce the sensation of white of all shades, and 
which therefore may be called gray substance. This 
is always present in all parts of the retina, and in the 
history of the evolution of the eye was, at fii-et, the 
only one. In the cones, but not in the rods, some of this 
substance is differentiated at first into two color-sub- 
Btances, yellow and blue, and finally into three color- 
Bubatances, red, green, and blue, some of the yellow sub- 
atance having been secondarily difEerentiated into red 
and green substances. Mixed colore, as in other theories, 
are due to simultaneous affections of two or more 
color-substances in varying proportions. Sunlight de- 
composes all in proportions exactly corresponding to 
the composition of the gray substances, and therefore 
produces the same sensation — in fact, may be said to 
reconstitute the gray substances. Yellow light decom- 
poses the red and green substance in proportions cor- 
responding to the original composition of the yellow 
substance ; in fact, may be said to reconstitute the yel- 
low substance, and therefore produces the same sensa- 
tion. Thus the perception of white or gray may be 
due either to photo-chemical change in undifferentiated 
gray substance, as is doubtless the case in the rods, or 
to decomposition of all the color substances in propor- 

* I giic MrE. Franklin's ttiEory subBtantiallj up I iindcrsUnd it. In 
the attempt to make It clear, I bare left out mui; dctaila. 
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tions reconstituting gray substances, as is probable in 
the cones. Similarly the perception of yellow may he 
dne either to photo-chemical change of some nndifEer- 
entiated yellow substance, or else to the decomposi- 
tion of the red and green color-substances in proportions 
reconstituting yellow substance. Both white or gray 
and yellow would on this view be primary sensations, 
because they were, and still are largely due to the de- 
composition of original substances. 

Color-hlin dn ess. 

The defects of the eye already treated in Chapter II, 
Section II, are defects of the image-forming instrument ; 
color-blindness is a defect of the receiving plate, a de- 
fect of retinal structure. As before we treated first 
the stnicture of the normal instrument, and then of 
its defects, so now, having given the supposed normal 
retinal stnicture, we come to treat of its defects. 

What ia Color-blindness 1 — Many persons lack a nice 
discrimination of colors and their sliades. Such per- 
sona may see colors perfectly well, but from want of 
attention and culture, and especially for want of any 
accepted standard of colors aud their names, have not 
learned to discriminate and name them. This must not 
be confounded with color-bhniinese. The ■color-blind 
do not see some colors at all as colors, but only as 
shades. The defect is not one of culture but of sensa- 
tion, and therefore of retinal structure. An example 
will make this plain. In the commonest fonn of this 
defect, the sensations of red and green are wanting. 
To such a person the bright-green leaves and bright- 
red berries of a cherry orchard in full fruit, or red 
flowers and the green lawn on which they grow, would 
seem nearly or quite of the same tint, and neither of 
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them red or gi-een, but both of them gray. The or- 
chard or lawn would present the same appearauee to 
their naked eyes as would ite stereograph viewed in a 
etereoBcope to the normal eye. Por the iodizeJ plate 
too is color-blind. 

A comparison, again, of the eye and ear in this re- 
gard is instructive. Tlie limits of perception of sound- 
vibrations are very wide, viz., sixteen per second to 
more than thirty-two tliousand per second, or about 
eleven octaves ; the limits of perception of light-riltra- 
tions are very restricted, only about one octave. Now, 
in some ears the extreme limit is not perceived, but 
this is not considered a grave defect, for there is no' 
special nae for the extremest range. In the eye, too, 
the extreme limits, though bo narrow, are soiuetimes 
not reached, but in thie case the usef olnCBs of the whole 
range makes this a serious defect. This is color-hlind- 
ness. In the ear the vibrations most commonly un- 
perceived are at the upper end of the scale. In the 
eye the defect is nsuaily at the lower and middle parts 
of the scale ; red or red and green are unpcrceived. 
The red-green blind see yellow and blue perfectly 
well. 

But l)etween the ear and eye there is this funda- 
mental diiference : In the ease of the ear the defect of 
perception on the extreme limit of range is one not 
ouly of pitch, but also of sound ; while in the case of the 
eye it is only of color, and not at all of Hght. This 
sliows a probable essential difference in the nature of 
tlie response in the two casee. 

Explanation of Color-bUndneBS, — The severest test of 
the theories of color perception is their application in 
the explanation of color-blindness. The general theory 
of tliia defect is, that one or more of the normal ret- 
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inal elements or retinal color-eubstancee is wanting. 
Let U8 try the eeveral tlieoriea l)y thia test. 

1. Helmholtz'B Theory. — Perhaps the most commonly 
wanting of all colors is red. According to tliia theory 
the defect in these cases consists in the absence of the 
red eolor-suhstanee. The normal eye is trichromic, the 
red-blind eye is dichromic. Now, it is certainly true 
that the color-blind eye is dichromic ; but, as first 
pointed out by Pole, who is himself color-blind, the two 
colors seen are not usually green and blue or violet, as 
it should be on tliis theory, but yeUmo and blue or 
violet.* The most common of all forms of color-blind- 
ness is red-green blindness. These persons see yellow 
perfectly well. But if yellow he not a primary color, 
but a mixture of red and green, how is it that yellow is 
seen i Again^ according to this theory the sensation of 
white ia due to the pboto-cheiiiical affection of all the 
three primary eolor-suhstancea. How, then, can color- 
blind persons see white when one or more of its con- 
stituents are wanting ? f For that they do see white as 
normal eyes do, is proved by cases in which one eye 
only is color-blind. In such cjtses the two eyes used 
alternately see white exactly alike. The great objection 
to Helmholtz's theory, tJien, is the normal perception 
of yellow when both its constitnents are wanting, and 
of white when one or more of its constituents are want- 
ing. 

3. Hering's Theory. — Once admit that perception can 
result from restitutive processes, and Hering's theory 

* Nature, vol. xx, pp. 477, flll, 637, 1879 ; Conteioporarj Review, 
Maj, 1880. 

f The red-blind bv Ihia theory oopht to see white aa a bluish green, 
as norma! eyes do when the red substance is eshansted by gazing in- 
tently on B reci apot and then turning the cyea on a white sheet. Under 
those conditions the nnrmal eye ib temporarily red-blind. 
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of color perception explains the phenomena perfectly. 
According to him, in cases of red-green blindness (the 
commonest of all) the red-green enbetance is wanting, 
while the yellow-blue sulMance is present. It is inevi- 
table according to this tlieory that complementaries 
should be wanting together. Accordingly we do lind 
cases of yellow-bine blindness, although they are rare. 
The perception of white, of course, presents no diffi- 
culty, because, according to him, white and black are 
primary com piemen tar ies due to a pecnhai- substance 
which seems never to be wanting. The real objections 
to Hering's tlieory are of another kind, already men- 
tioned. 

3. Mrs. Franklin's theory explains the phenomena 
well. In the gradual evolution of the eye from earhest 
times and from lowest animals to its present perfected 
condition, (1) first only gray substance was present, 
and therefore only white and black and all shades of 
gray were seen. This,, as a primitive condition, ia a 
priori almost certain. (2) Then this primary visual 
substance was differentiated into two color-substanceB, 
yellow and (ilue ; and therefore these two colors, to- 
gether with white and black and gray, were all that 
were seen. (3) Then, finally, the yellow color-substance 
was secondarily differentiated into red and green color- 
enbatances, which produce respectively these colors, but 
Btill by their combination may reconstitute yellow suli- 
Btance and produce the sensation of yellow in the nor- 
mal eye, precisely as the combination of all may recon- 
stitute gray substance and produce the sensation of 
white or gray. Now, according to Mrs. Franklin, color- 
blindness, like so many other defects in the animal 
body, is an example of atavism — i. e., a return to 
L primitive conditions. Complete color-blindness (which I 
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Bometimes, though rarely, occurs), in which no colors o 
liny kind are seen, but only white and black and ehades 
of gray, is the result of complete atavism, or a return 
to Stage 1. Red-greeu blindness, the most common of 
all, is a return to Stage 2. Of course, Stage 3 is the 
normal and most common condition. There are other 
forms of color-blindness — for example, yellow-blue 
blindness — which can not well be explained by this 
theory, although easily by Bering's. But this form is 
very rare, and may be a defect in the cortical substauce 
of the brain. 

In further justiiication of this view it may be tirged 
(1) that the " law of differentiation " is the most uni- 
versal law of biological evolution, and therefore it is al- 
most certain that retinal structure and visual substance, 
like all eke, is subject to this law. (2) That the evolu- 
tion of the ear and the sense of hearing seems to have 
followed a course analogous to that attributed to the 
eye ami the senae of sight. As in the evolution of the 
ear, the labyrinth (vestibular sac and semicircular canals) 
was first developed, and then the cochlea, and there- 
fore sound was perceived first only as noise, and then 
also as tone, so in the evolution of the eye the rods 
were first developed, and then the cones ; and there- 
fore light was ^Tcrceived first as white and shades, and 
then as colors. 

Wbat the Color-blind really see, — We are now in 
position to explain what the color-blind really see. The 
completely color-blind see a landscape with all its colors 
of earth and sky precisely as the stereograph of the 
same landscape is seen in a stereoscope by the normal 
eye. He sees shades, but not color. But this cRse is 
rare. As there are various kinds and degrees of color- 
blindness, we will take only the most common kind. 
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viz., red-green blindness. In persons aSected with this 
too common defect, some colors are seen perfectly 
correctly, some incorrectly, and some not at all as colors, 
bnt as shades. Of pure colors, what they see at all 
they see correctly, the rest they see only as shades. 
The mixed colors they always see incorrectly. We 
give below a schedule showing what the red-green 
blind see. It will be observed that in their color- 
scheme there is s gi-eat predoniiuanee of browns and 
slate- blue. 

I. See correctly. 

a. White and black and all intemiedi.ite 
shades or grays. 

b. Yellow and all shades of the same, i. e., 
browns. 

c. Blue and all shades of same or slate-blues. 



PcEB 
Colors. 



IL Don't see at all as Colors. 

a. lieds are seen as different shades of gray. 

b. Greens are seen as different shades of gray. 



Mixed 

COLOHS, 



///. See incorrectlij. 

a. Scarlet = red and yellow : are seen as gray 

and yellow = dark brown. 

b. Orange = red and yellow : are seen as gray 

and yellow = lighter brown. 
o. Purples = red and blue ; are seen as gray 
and blue = slate-blue. 

d. Yellowish green = yellow and green ; are 

seen as yellow and gray =; brown. 

e. Bluish e 



li green = 
B blue and 



gray 



and green: 
- slate-blue. 
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Tests for CiAor-hliiulness, 
The piienomena stated in the above table are ap' 
parently so conapicuoua that it seems almost incredible 
that persons should be color-blind unknown to theui- 
selvea and their friends. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that even intelligent persons may have this defect 
without being at allaware of it. They use the terms 
red, green, etc., although the sensations corresponding 
to these terms are different from those experienced by 
persons of normal eyes. But how are they to know it ? 
They may make strange and unaccountable mistakes 
sometimes, but these are attributed to the loose use of 
color-names. The defect is by no means uncommon, 
and, what is worthy of note, it is far more common' 
among men than among women. Among men perhaps 
four to five per cent are more or less color-blind ; 
amoug women hardly more than one tenth per cent. 
The unportance of testing for this defect in the case of 
engine-drivers and switchmen of rtnlwajs, and wheel- 
men and lookouts of vessels, can not be overestimated. 
There are many methods of testing, some of them very 
relined and accurate; but for that very reason un- 
adapted for ordinary use. The sijnplest, and perhaps 
one of the best, is that of Holmgren, A box full of 
skeins of yarn of all colors and shades is placed before 
the subject, and he is directed, without assistance, to sort 
and match them. All normal-eyed persons will match 
them similarly and correctly, but in the case of the de- 
cidedly color-blind the most extraordinary matchings 
occur. For example, bright reds and bright greens and 
certain shades of gray, or scarlet and certain sliades of 
brown, or splendid purples and certain shades of slate- 
blue, are put together as the same color and shade. 
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BINOCULAR VISION. 



CHAPTEK I. 



SiyGLE A.\I} DOUBLE VIHI'jy. 

The Two Eyes a. Single InBtnunent. — We liave thua^ 
far treated only of the phtiriiunena of monocular Tision; 
and all that we have said mij^lit still apply, almost word 
for word, if, like the Cyclops Polyphemus, we had but 
one eye in the middle of the forehead. But we have 
two eyes ; and theae are not to be eoiisidered as mere 
dnplicates, bo that if we lose one we still have another. 
On the contrary, the two eyes act together as one in- 
Btrnmeut ; and there are many vienal phenomena, and 
many judgments based upon these phenomena, which 
result entirely from the use of two eyes as one instru- 
ment. These form the subject matter of Binocular 
Vision. It must be clearly understood that the distinc- 
tive phenomena of binotrular vision require two eyes 
acting as one. We might have two.eyes, or even, like 
Argus, a. hundred eyes, and yet not enjoy the advan- 
tages of binocular vision ; for each eye might see inde- 
pendently. This would still be monocular vision. 

The phenomena of binocular vision are far less 
purely physical than those of monocular viwon. They 
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are also far more ohscure, illusory, and difficult o 
ysiB, because far more subjective aiid far inore closely 
allied to psjchicjil phenomena. From early cluldhood 
I have amused myself with experiments in thia field, 
and have thus acquired an nnusual voluntary power 
over the movements of the eyes, and a still more un- 
uguttl power of analysis of visual phenomena. This has 
always therefore been a favorite field for me ; hut with 
a little 2)ractice any one may acquire similar power and 
enjfiy a similar pleasure. 

BinocnlftT Field. — We have said that the field of 
view is naught else than aii outward projection of ret- 
inal states. With tlie eyes open and the retina in an 
active or stiumlated condition, we call it the field of 
view ; with the eyes shut and the retina in a compara- 
tively passive or unstimulated condition, we call it the 
Jield of diirknem. In either case, every variatiou in 
the state of different parts of the retina, whether by 




shadows or by images, or by its own internal changes 
or unstimulated activity, is faithfully represented in 
external space by spectra, external images, ett. But 
we have two eyes, and therefore two retinsE, and there- 
fore also two fields of view, the external projections of 
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the two retinie. Tliese two fields of view partly over- 
lap each other, bo as to form a eoDimon or binocular 
field. Fig. 35 repreeents roughly the form of those 
fields in my own caaei The right field, -ff, is bounded 
by the line of tlie nose n n on the left, the brows br 
above, and the cheek ch below. The field of the left 
eye, Z, is hotmded similarly on the right by the nose 
n' w', the brow Ir', and the cheek ch'. Between the 
lines of the noee, n n, n' n', is the roimtled triangu- 
lar Hpace V J'\ which is the common or binocular field. 
This common field is the only part seen by both eyes. 
The two fields are left vacant on the extreme right and 
left, because, projected on a plane surface, they are un- 
limited in these directions. This is the necessary result 
of the fact that in a horizontal direction the field of 
view of both eyes is more than 180°, 

Now, there being two retinse, there are of course 
two retinal images of every external object ; and since 
retinal images are projected outward into space as ex- 
ternal images, we must have tmn external images of 
e'/Qry object. But we see objects only by these exter- 
nal images. Why, then, with two retinal images — ay, 
and two external images for every object, do wc not 
see all objects double f I answer : We do indeed see 
aU objects double, except under certain conditions. 



Double 

This phenomenon of doable images of all objects, ex- 
cept under certain special conditions, is so fundamental 
in binociilar vision, and yet so commonly overlooked by 
even the most intelligent persons unaccustomed to an- 
alyze their visual impressions, that it Incomes absolutely 
necessary first of all to prove it by detailing many ex- 
periments, which every one may repeat for liimself . 
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Mepenmetit /.—Holding up tlie finger before the 
eyes, look, not at the fiuger, but at the wall or the ceil- 
mg or tlie sky. Two tranepareut images of the finger 
will be seen, the left one belonging to the right eye 
and the right one to the left eye. We easily prove this 
by ehutting first one and tlieu the other eye, and observ- 
ing which image disappears. The images are trans- 
parent, or sliadowy, because they do not conceal i 
thing. The place covered by the right-eye image is 
seen by the left eye, and the place covered by the left- 
eye image is seen by the right eye. If we alternately 
shut one eye and then tlie other, the wide difference 
between these places is at once evident. Usually there 
is an alternation in the distinctness of these shadowy 
images — first one and then the other fading away, and 
almost disappearing from view. Many persons find 
difiiculty in consciously recognizing the two images. 
Such persons habitually neglect one, until it finally 
drops out of consciousness — which one they neglect 
will be shown in the next experiment. 

Evpervment S. — Point with the forefinger at some 
distant object, looking with both eyes open at the ob- 
ject, not the finger. Two fingers will be seen, one of 
them pointing at the object and the other far out 
of range, usually to the right. 

Most persons find some difficulty at first in being 
conscious of perceiving two images. The reason is, 
they do not easily separate what they know from what 
they see. They ktunc there is but one finger, and 
therefore they think they see but one. The best plan 
is to shut alternately one eye and then the other, and 
observe the places of projection of the finger against 
the wall ; and then, opening both eyes, shadowy im- 
ages at both these places will be seen, I have found 
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and have I 

n all that 1 



some trouble in convincing a few persoas, and have 
found one single person whom I could not 
that there were two images. To such a person all that 
I am about to say on binocular vision will he utterly 
unintelligible. The whole cause of the difficulty in 
perceiving at once double images is, that we habitually 
neglect one image unless attention is especially drawn 
to it, I have found that nearly all persons neglect 
the right-hand image — i. e., the image belonging to 
the left eye (unless the right eye is defective). In 
other words, they are right-eyed as well as right- 
handed. I have also tried the same experiment on 
several left-handed persons, and have found that these 
neglected the left image — i. e., the image belonging to 
the right eye. In other words, they were left-eyed as 
well as left-handed. There is no doubt that dextrality 
aSects the whole side of the body, and is the result of 
greater activity of the left cerebral hemisphere. Peo- 
ple are right-handed because they are left-irained. 

I pause a moment in order to draw attention here 
to the nncertainty of some so-called ^/Jicfe of oonsaioua- 
Tiess. I have often labored to convince a person, un- 
accustomed to analyze his visual impressions, of the 
existence of double images in Ins own case. He would 
appeal with confidence, perhaps with some heat, to his 
consciousness against my reason ; and yet he would 
finally admit that I was right and he was wrong. 
So-called facts of consciousness must be scrutinized and 
analyzed, and subjected to the crucible of reason, as well 
as other supposed facts, before they should be received. 

Kvperiment ,3.— Place the two forefingers, one be- 
fore the other, in the middle plane of the he^ (i, e., 
the vertical i»lane through the nose, and dividing the 
head into two symmetrical halves), and separated by a 
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considerable distance — say one 8 inches and the other 
18 to 30 inches from the eyes. Now, if we look at 
the farther tiiiger, it will be of course seen single, hnt 
the nearer one is double ; if we look at the nearer 
finger, this will be seen single, but the farther one is 
now double ; hat it is impoasihle to see both of them 
as single objects at the same time. By alternately 
flhutting one eye and then the other, we can observe 
in either case which of the (]ouble images disappeare. 
Thus we will learn that when we look at the farther 
finger, the nearer one is bo doubled that the left image 
belongs to the right eye and the right image to the left 
eye ; while, on the contrary, when we look at the nearer 
finger, the farther one is so doubled that the right image 
belongs to the right eye and the left image to the left 
eye. In the former 
^"'' ^' J, case the images are said 

~ to be heUi'imymou*, 
i. e., of different name, 
and in the latter case 
they are said to be ho- 
^nonyjaous, i. e., of the 
same name, as the eye, 
McperiTnent ^. — In- 
stead of a narrow object 
' like the finger, take next some object wider than the 
distance between the eye-centers — such as a postal card, 
for example — and repeat experiment 1. WhUe we look 
at the wall the card doubles, but the double images do 
not entirely separate. There is a middle opaque over- 
lapping part with shadowy transparent margins right 
and left (Fig, 36). In this figure ab<:dis the right-eye 
image and a' h' c' d' the left-eye image. The overlap- 
ping part is opaque, because it covers a part of the wall 
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liidden from both eyes. The margins are transparent, 
because they cover portions of the wal! hidden from 
one eye but seen by the other. As we gaze steadily we 
observe a sort of struggle between the two images for 
mastery. First perhaps the right-eye image prevails, 
the left-eye image diBappearing and the right-eye image 
becoming opaque throughout. Then tlie left-eye imago 
prevails and tlie reverse takes place. 

There is a limit, therefore, to the separation of 
double images when we look beyond the object^ — i, e., 
in case of heteronyniously doable images. This limit 
is the iitieroaular »puce, and the reason is that we can 
not turn our eyes outward beyond parallelism. There 
is no limit in the case of homonymonsly doable images 
except the ability to converge the optie axes. 

It is evident, then, that double images are formed 
whenever the optic axes are not turned directly on the 
object observed. For example : if the 
linger be pressed in the comer of one 
or both eyes we see double images. 
If it is the external comer, the images 
are heterouynious ; if the internal 
comer, they are homonymoue. 

Analogues of Double Images in 
Other Senses. — Whenever it was pos- 
sible, we have traced the analogy of 
visual phenomena in other seuaes. Is 
there any analogue of double vision 
to be found in other senses ? There 
is, as may be shown by the following 
experiment : If we cross the middle finger over the fore- 
finger until the points are well separated, and then roll a 
small round body, like a child's marble, about on the table 
between the points of the crossed fingers, we will dis- 
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tinctly perceive two marbles. The points of tlie fingers 
toadied by the marble are onaccustomed to be touched 
in that way — they are non -corresponding. (Fig. 37.) 

Single ViiioiL — Therefore it is eWdent tliat when 
we Iwjk directly at anything we see it single, but that 
all tilings nearer or beyond the point of sight are seen 
doalile. We then come back to our prei-ioiifi proposi- 
tion, that we always see tilings double except nnder 
certain conditions. What, then, are the conditions of 
single vision ? I answer : We see a thing tingle when 
the two images (ff that iking are prtyeci^d outward to 
the sOTne spot in space, and are tJierefore superposed 
and coincide. Under all other conditions we see them 
doable. Again : the two external images of an object 
are thrown to the Bame spot, and thus superposed and 
seen eingle, when the two retinal images of that object 
fall on what are called corresj)ondimj pmnts (or eorae- 
times identical points) of tfie two relinw. If they do 
not fall on corresponding points of the two retinte, 
then the external images are thrown to different places 
in space, and therefore seen double. We must now 
explain the position of corresponding points of the two 
retinee. 

Corresponding Points. — The retinse, as already seen, 
are two deeply concave or cup-shapiid expansions of the 
optic nerve. If li and Z, Fig. 38, represent a projec- 
tion of these two retinal cnpa, then the black spots C C, 
in tlie centers of the bottom, will represent the position 
of the central spots. If now we draw vertical lines 
I (vertical meridians), a 5, a' f/, through the central spots, 
I BO as to divide the retinte into two equal halves, then 
' the right or shaded halves would correspond point for 
( point, and the left or unshaded halves would correspond 
L point for point ; i. e., the internal or nasal half of one 



retina corresponds witli tlie extemfll or temporal half 
of tlia other, and vice versa. Or, more accurately, if 
the concave retinfe be covered with a Bvetem of re3t- 
angular Bpherical coordinates, like the lines of latitude 
and lone^itude of 4 globe, a h and x y being the meridian 
and equator, then points of similar longitude and lati- 
tude in the two retuife, as dd', e e', are corresponding. 
Or, still better, suppose the two ejes or the two retinee 
to be placed one upon the other, so that they coincide 
throughout like geometric solids ; then the coincident 
points are also correspondiug points. Or again ; Take 




a pair of dividers and open the points until they are the 
exact distance apart of the central spots (interocular 
space). Then, holding level, suppose tlie two retinse to 
be touched at many points. The points touched at the 
same time would be corresponding points. The mode 
of getting the interocular space is fully described on 
page 265. It is usnally about two and a half inches. Of 
course, the central spots will be corresponding points ; 
also points on the vertical meridians, ah, a' h', at equal 
distances from the central spots, will be corresponding ; 
also points similarly situated in similar quadrants, as dd', 
e e', etc. It is probable that the definition Just given 
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is not mathematically exact for some eyes. It is prob- 
able that in eome eyes the apparent vertical meridian 
which divides the retinae into corresponding halves is 
not perfectly vertical, but slightly inclined outward at 
the top, Tliis would atfeut all the uaeridians slightly ; 
bat the efleet is very small, and I do not find it so in 
my eyes. We sliall discuss tliis pomt again (page 218). 

Law of CorreEponding Points. — After this explanation 
we reenunciate the law of corresponding points : OhjecU 
are seen singJs when their retinal vmagesfiiU o?i corre- 
sponding points. If they do not fall on corresponding 
points, their external iiniges are tlirown to difierent 
places in space, and therefore are seen double. 

Thus we see that the term " corresponding points " 
is used in two senses, which must be kept distinct in 
the mind of the reader. Every rod and cone in each 
retina has its correspondent in external space, and these 
exchange with each other by impression and projection. 
Also every rod or cone of each retina has its correspond- 
ent in a rod or eone in the other retina. Now the 
law of eorrespondin}! points, with which we are now 
dealing, states that the two external or spai-ial corre- 
spondents of two retinal corresponding points uheays 
eoincnde with each other, or the corresponding points of 
the two retinEB h<ive the same spatial correspondent. 
In order to distinguish these two kinds of corresponding 
points from each other, the latter— i. e., corresponding 
points on the two retinie — are often, and perhaps best, 
eaUed "identical points," because their external spatial 
representatives are really identical. 

Thus, there is a kind of triangular correspondence 
between the retinfe and space. Every point in space 
has a correspondent in each retina, and the two retinal 
correspondents are an exact interocular distance apart ; 
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but the place of tliese retinal correspondents change 
with every movement of the eyes. The images of spa- 
tial points, however, do not fall on their retinal corre- 
spondents except ander certain conditions, 'viz., those 
wliich determine, single vision. 

Applidaiion. — We will now applj the law to the 
explanation of single and double vision. We have seen 




(experiment 1) that an object is seen single when looked 
at, but that all objects beyond or on this side the point 
of sight are doubled in opposite directions. Diagram 
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Fig. 39 bIiows why, by tlie law of iiorrespoiiding pointB, 
it mast lie so. While the two eyes, R and X, are tixed 
upon A, tliis object will be eeen single, for its images, 
a and «', fall upon the central spots. Jiut if, while still 
looking at A, we observe B and f, we shall see that 
both are double. The reason is, that the images of 5, 
viz., h h\ fall upon the two nasal or internal halves of 
the retinte, which are non-corresponding ; while the 
ima^a of 0, viz., c e', fall upon the two external or 
temporal halves of the retinte, wliich are also non-cor- 
responding. If the external double images be all re- 
ferred to the plane of sight, PP (which, however, is 
not the fact), as is usually represented in diagrams, then 
the position of the double inia^s will be correctly rep- 
resented by c c', § i'. It is seen at a glance that the 
images cn'oi C are heteronymous, while the images 
b 1/ ot B are homonymous. Generally, all the field of 
view within the lines of sight, A a, A a', belongs to the 
temporal halves of the retinsE, while all outside of these 
lines belongs to the nasal halves. Or, again, double 
images formed by iuipreasions on the two nasal halves 
of the retinfe are homonymous, while those formed by 
impressions on the two temporal halves are heterony- 
mous. Or, more generally : The central spots are, say, 
two and a half inches apart. All corresponding points 
are also two and a half inches apart. Ketinal images 
farther apart than two and a half inches produce heter- 
onymous externa] images, and therefore belong to objects 
nearer than the point of eight ; while retinal images 
nearer together than two and a half inches produce 
homonymous external images, and belong to objects 
farther away than the point of sight. 

Thus far the objects considered are on the median 
line. Next we will consider those in other positions. 
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Horopteric Circle of MiUler-'—OhjecU at point of 

t are seen single, wliile objects beyond or nearer 

than that point are seen doable. But how is it with 

objects about the same distance as that point but not i|i 



the median line — i. e., above or below, on the right or 
I left ? Take tirst the case of points lying to the right 

or left. In the diagram Fig, if) the two eyes, S and 
X, are fixed on the object, A. This is, of course, seen 
single because ita retinal images full on corresponding 
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pointg, viz., the central spots. Now, if a circle be 
drawn tlirongh the point of siglit, A, and through the 
nodal points, n' n, of the two e_ves, then by simple geo- 
niptrical eonstruction it is evident that any point, B, 
lying in that circle will also be seen single ; for its two 
retinal images, h h', will fall on equivalent halves of the 
retina, and at et^iial distances from the central spots, 
a a'* and therefore are corresponding points. This 
is the horopteric circle of Mvller. The sEme will 
not be true of points on any other luie whether curved 
or straight. For example, an object, B\ situated on 
a straight line tangent at the point of sight, A, will 
not l>e seen single, because ita retinal images, h'V, 
are not on corresponding points, V being farther 
from the central spot. It will be heteroiiymously 
double. The circle of Miiller is probably a true circle 
of single vision when the eyes are not strongly con- 



Him>pi«f or Surface of Single Vision,. — We have 
coneidereJ the case of objects lying right and left of 
the point of sight. We have yet to consider those in 
addition lying above or below. We have spoken of a 
possible boropteric circle. Is there alao a horopteric 
sitrfare? The surface of single vision with the point 
of sight fixed, or the surface passing through the point 
of sight all objects lying in which are seen single, is 
called the horopter. Whether there be euch a surface 
at all, and if there is, what is its form, are qnestions 
upon which the acutest observers differ. Some have 
maile it a plane, some a spherical surface. Some, by 
purely geometrical methods, have given it the most 



• The aDgles ^nB and An B are equttl bconre thej 
the circumference slinJin'r on IIib sams arc AB. TUcir 
i' n b', are Iberclurc nlso equal. 
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curious foraii and properties ; while others, by purely 
experimental methods, have come to the conclusion that 
it is not a surface at all, but a line. We are not now 
prepared to discuss this (juestion, but shall return and 
devote to it a special chapter. 

Supposed Belation of the Optic Chiaan to the Law of 
Correiponding Points. — In the optic chiasm, Fig. ^i 
page 51, there is certainly a partial (but only a partial) 
crossing of tiie fibers of the two optic nerves. Many 




physiologists connect this fact with thie remarkable 
law. There is probably such a connection. But many 

go fartlier. They think that some of the fibers of each 
optic' nerve cross over to the other eye, and some do 
not ; and that those which cross over supply the internal 
or nasal halves, and those which do not cross over siip- 
ply the temporal halves. Thus, in the diapT^m Fig. 41, 
the fillers of the right optic nerve-root 0, as it comes 
from the brain, go in part directly to supply the tem- 
poral half i of the right retina, and iu part by cposBing 
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tlie nasai half »' of IIib left retina, and these are corre- 
Bpondiiig halves. So also the iibere of the left optic 
nerve-root 0' go to supply the temporal half t' of the 
left and nasal half ?* of the right retina. Still further, 
they think that the fibers comiug from corresponding or 
identical points or rods or cones in the two retinse are 
not only thus carried l)y the same optic root, but Unally 
unite to form one iil>er, or at least terminate centrally 
in one brain-cell, and thus form one single eense-impres- 
BJon. It is almost needless to say that, while this is an 
interesting speculation, it is nothing more ; for the sup- 
posed union of fibers from corresponding rods or cones 
can probably never be either proved or disproved. 

Theories of the Origin of this Law. — -The perception 
of direction and the correspondence of retinal and spa- 
tial points are certainly inherent properties of the ret- 
ina, being connected with its structure. The former — 
i. e., tlie perception of direction, — we have seen, is a 
general property of sensory nerves, only developed into 
mathematical accuracy in the case of the optic nerve 
the latter — i. e., tiie correspondence of retinal and spa- 
tial points — is only the expression of this mathematical 
accuracy of perception of direction ; anti both are con^ 
nected with the strncture of the bacillary layer. Un- 
doubtedly, then, this property is innate and antecedenl 
to all individual experience.* "What the infant leama 
by experience is not direction, but distance and size of 
the object. Direction is a primary datmn of eoTise (page 
73). But the property of corresponding points oi the 
two retiiiEe and of identical spatial points in the two 
fields of view seems to be less absolutely simple and 
primary. The question, "Is this property innate, in- 
* It ia [irobabk Che result of eiperiencc, but of ancestral experience, 
inhcrilcd b; the individual. 
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Btinctive, antecedent to experience ? or is it wholly the 
result of experience ! " has been long and hotlj dis- 
puted by the profoundest thinkers on this eubject. The 
former Tiew has been held by iliiller, Piutet, and 
others ; the latter by Helmholtz, Briicke, Prevost, and 
Giraud Teulon ; the one is called the nativistic, the 
other the empinMc theory. 

We shall not follow the history of this dispute, nor 
detail the argument brought forward on each side ; for 
the tendency of modern science, nnder the guidance of 
the theory of evohition, is to bring these two opposite 
views together, and reconcile them by showing that 
they are both in a degree true, and therefore not wholly 
inconsistent with each other. The diificulty heretofore 
has been that anatomists and physiologists have studied 
man too much apart from other animals, and thus the 
amount of inherited, innate, instinctive quahties has 
been greatly underestimated by some and overestimated 
by others. A new-bom ehichen, in a few minutes after 
breaking the egg-shell, will see an object, direct the 
eyes upon it, walk straight up to it, and seize it. Evi- 
dently there is in this case not only a perception of 
direction, antecedent to all experience, but also some 
perception of distance, and the wonderful coordination 
of muscles necessary for standing and walking, and 
directing the movements of the eyes. A young rumi- 
nant animal in a few minutes after birth will stand and 
walk, and direct its motions by sight. A bird of wild 
species, hatched in a cage and kept in a cage until it is 
fully fledged and its muscles are suffieientiy developed, 
if then thrown into the air, will fly away with ease, 
although the coordination of many muscles in the act 
of flying is something so marvelous that it could not 
be learned in a lifetime of ti-ial, unaided by inherited 
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capacitr. Inlierited powers are still more marreloiiE in 
the (raae of iu^i-ts. 

MaQifestl_y, tlien, tlie wealth of capacities in all di- 
rectioQg possessed bv the individual ie partly inherited 
and partlv acquired by individual experience. In ani- 
mals the inherited, iti man the individually acqaired, 
• wealth predoDiinates. But all wealth is acquired. Even 
that inherited ie ancestral experience accumulated and 
transmitted by the law of hereditj. Even instinct is 
"inherited experience." Tfans. then, it is evident that 
the property of corresponding points of the two retinffi, 
and therefore of identical points in space, is partly in- 
herited and partlv acqnired by individnal experience. 
It is doubtless wholly the result of experience, but not 
wholly of indii'i'iuiil experience. 

Coowiunal A^nitment& — There are therefore two 
adjustments of the eye in every voluntary act of sight, 
vix.,yocaI. and axi-a/. In the fonner, earh ei/e is adjusted 
by the ciliary muscle to make a perfect image on the 
retina ; in the latter, the two cyen are turned by the 
r^ti muscles so that their axes shall meet on the point 
of eight, and the im^^s of the object looked at shall 
fill on the central spots. The one is an adjustment for 
dUtin/A vision, the other for single visiim. Tiiere is 
associated with th&se stiU a third adjustment, but of 
far less importance, viz., the adJmtme/U of tfte piifnl. 
The pupil contracts and expands not only ae the light 
is bright or faint, but also as the object is near or far. 
These three adjustments take place together and with- 
out distinct volition for each — i. e., by the one volun- 
tary act of looking. They are therefure cunsensnal 
movements, and usually regarded ae indissolubly asso- 
ciated. We shall show hereafter that under certain 
eircnmstaneea they may Ite dissociated. 
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The Two Fimdanieiital Law8.^Tliere are aim two 

great and fundamental laws bj which all visual phe- 
nomena are explained, viz., the law of direetion and 
the ImB of corresponding points. , The one gives the 
true position of all points in space, and therefore en- 
tirely explains the apparent anomaly of erect vision 
with inverted retinal images ; the other gives coinci- 
dence of the spatial representative of corresponding " 
points in tlie two fields of view, and therefore entirely 
explains the second anomaly of vision, viz., of single 
vision with two retinal images. Both may in fact 
he called laws of corresponding points. The one 
asserts the correspondence point for point of retinal 
rods and cones with external space, with ray-hnea con- 
necting and crossing in the nodal point ; the other 
aeserts a correspondence point for point of the rods 
and cones of the two retinse, and the coincidence of 
their representatives in the two fields of view. From i 
the one law flow all the phenomena of rmmocvlar, from ] 
the other all the phenomena of binocular vision. But 1 
underlying both of these is the still more fundamental 
law of external projection of retinal states. 

All the phenomena of binocular vision are explained | 
by the law of corresponding points. But the phenom- 
ena are so numerous, so illusory, and so difficult of ' 
analysis, that the connection is by no means obvious. ' 
The science of binocular vision consists in tracing this 
connection, and thus explaining the phenomena. It J 
will be our object, then, to take up all the most impor- j 
tant phenomena of binocular vision, and explain them \ 
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way. 




CHAPTER IT. 

srrpEHPOsiTioy of exterxal jvages, axd the 

FOHMATWN OF PHANTOMS. 

In the movementa of one eye, or of the two eyes if 
they move together equally in the same direction, ae in 
looking to one side or the other, or up or down, ob- 
jects seem to Htand still, and the eyes or the point of 
sight to sweep over thtm. Bnt if we move the eyes in 
opposite directions, as in converging the optic axes 
strongly and then allowing them to heeome again par- 
allel, objects, or rather their external ima^^, seem to 
sweep like troopiTig shadows across the field of view ; 
or rather, the fields of view themselves seem to rotate, 
carrying all their images with them, in a direction con- 
trary to the motion of the eye, and therefore (since the 
two eyes move in contrary directions) in directions con- 
trary to each other. This phenomenon is not very easily 
observed, becanse it is beat seen by simple convergence 
of the eyes on a very near point in space, without any 
object to direct the convergence, or in trying to look at 
the root of the nose. Divergence of the eyes may be 
produced by pressing the fingers in their external cor- 
ners. In this case also the motion of the images is 
evident. 

Evidently, then, by voluntary motion of the eyeballs 
in opposite directions, and the consequent motion of the 
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shadowy images in opposite directions, we may {if 
observe the images anji control the motion of the eyes) 
I them, wliether they belong to the same object or 
to diiferent objects, to approach each other and com- 
bine successively. Many curious phenomena thus re- 
sult which it is necessary to understand before we 
approach the more complex phenomena, and especially 
before we can explain the Judgments based upon these 
phenomena. 

Combination of the Images of Different Objects, — We 
have seen that the corabiiiation of the two external 
images of the sar/ie object produces single vision. But 
the external images of different objects may also be 
combined. Under this head there are several eases. 

1. Dissimilar Objects.— We have seen that when the 
two images of an object fall on corresponding points of 
the two retinffij they are thrown outward as external 
images to the same point in space, superposed, and 
united, and therefore the object is seen single, -If, in- 
stead of the two images of the same object, the ima^s 
of two different obJe:.'tB fall upon corresponding points, 
evidently they also will be thrown to the same place in 
space and superposed. In this case, however, there 
being two objects, there will be four retinal images, 
only two of which will fall on corresponding points, and 
also four external images, only two of which will be 
superposed. But we may confine our attention to the 
superposed images, or else we may cut off the others 
from view, or prevent them from forming. 

Experiment 1. — If the left hand and the right fore- 
finger, or any two dissimilar objects, be held up before 
the eyes, .say 8 to 10 inches apart, and then the eyes be 
converged untQ the right eye looks exactly toward the 
left hand and the left^ye toward the right forefinger, 

10 
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then evidently the retinal iiDagee of these two objects 
will fall on corresponding points, viz., on the central 
spots ,■ and their corresponding external images ought 
to be thrown to the same place and superposed. Such 
ifl actually the fact. The phenomena as they actually 
appear are aa follows: Aa the eyes begin to converge, 
the images of both objects double houionymoualy, and 
we see now four images. As the convergence increases, 
llie double images separate more and more, until the 
left image (belonging to the left eye) of the forefinger 
and the right -image of the baud (this belongs to the 
right eye) are brought togetlier and superposed, and 
the forefinger is seen lying in the palm of the hand. 
Of course, as alre^idy explained, there will be two other 
images — one of the forefinger to the right, and belong- 
ing to the right eye, and one of the hand to the left, 
and belong to the left eye. By shutting alternately 
one eye and then the other, these belongings of the 
several images may be tested. 

JExperinhent 3. — -Or, again, the same combination 
may take place without convergence of the eyes, thus : 
Hold up the two forefingers before the eyes a foot or 
so distant, and a Uttle more than two inches apart (it 
should be nearly equal to the interocular distance), and 
against a bright background hke a white wall or the sty. 
Now look at the wall or the sky : the two fingers will 
both double, making four images ; but the two middle 
images will unite to form what seems to be one finger. 
There will be therefore apparently three images : the 
middle one (the combined images) is opaque like an 
object ; the other two, uncombined, are transparent 
like ordinary double images. In this case, as we are 
gazing beyond the finger, the double images are het- 
eronymous. It is therefore the right-eye image of the 
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right ■finger (the left of ite double images) and the left- 
eye image of the left finger (the right of ita double 
images) which combine in t!ie middle. 

These facts and the conditions under which the 
combination tatea place are illustrated hy the accom- 
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panyiug diagrams. In Fig. 42 the right eye, Ji, is 
directed toward the object 5, and the left eye, X, to- 
ward the object A* The retinal images of these, falling 
on the central spots c e, are superposed at the point of 



• In theae fifiiipea 
TbU will be Hmillur 
oombined imago is di 



■e position but not tiie ot Ihe combined imapM. 
irger than iba real size in proportion as the 
or farther off than the real objsot. 
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flight (where the lines of sight intersect) and seen as a'b^ 
while two shadowy images, a and b' , are seen to the right 
and left. Tlieir position, if referred to the plane of 
Bight, and as determined hy the law of direction, is 
given by connecting the points Ji A and LB. In 
Fig. 43 the right eye, li, is directed toward the object 
A, and the left eye, Z, toward the object S. The 
point of sight is therefore beyond, at the meeting of 
the optic axes or lines of sight. There the com- 
bined images, ab', will be seen, while two other nneom- 
bined images will be seen at points determined by the 
law of direction, represented by continuing the lines 
JS B and Z ^1 to the plane of sight. It is evident that 
in this ease the two objects A and B must not he far- 
ther apart than the optic centers (interocular space) ; 
otherwise the lines of siglit will not meet in a point of 
sight, and therefore the two images will not combine. 
Simple inspection of the diagrams will explain the 
phenomena, if the reader will bear in mind that 
capitals represent objects and small letters external 
images ; and further, that the primed small letters 
represent left-eye images, the strong lines P P the 
actual plane of the objects, and the dotted lines p p 
the plane of sight or of the images. 

I have often amused myself by combining in this 
way the faces of my friends. It is easy thus to make 
a composite face like the composite photographs we so 
often see. But in this case the composite face is not 
steady ; sometimes the one, sometimes the other face 



Many persons will not at firet succeed in maldnfc 
these experiments, on account of the difficulty wliich 
most persons experience in watching double images and 
controlling the movements of the eyes. To such we 
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would recommend the following method : Let the two 
objects set up before the eyes in the first experiment be 
other than parte of the body of the observer — for ex- 
ample, a card and a rod, or two rods. Then, while 
looking at the table on which the objects lie, hold up 
the forefinger— or better, a pencil — between the eyes 
and the objects. The peueil will of course be double. 
Now, by bringing the pencil nearer or carrying it far- 
ther, its double images will separate or close up. Bring 
the pencil into such a position that its double images 
sliall exactly coincide with the centers of the two ob- 
jects which you desire to combine. If you now look 
at the pencil, the ocular convergence will be exactly 
suitable for combining the objects. 

In the cases thns far mentioned tliere is no illusion : 
the combined images do not produce the appearance of 
a single reai- object, as in the case of combined images 
of the same object producing single vision ; becai 
the first place, the two objects are dissimU<tr, and there- I 
fore the combination is not perfect ; and, in the seeond'l 
place, the illusion is destroyed by the existence of the (J 
two other uncombined images. We next try^ 

2. Similar Objects. — If the two objects, the images'] 
of which we desire to combine, are exactly similar, then J 
the combined image will be exactly lite a natural ob- 
ject. For example : 

Experiment 1. — Place two pieces of money of the J 
same kind on the table, being careful that the stamped ■] 
figures shall be the same and in the same position, f 
Now, looting down upon them, combine as befora 1 
Not only will the outlines of the two pieces com- 
bine, but the stamjied figures in the minutest details, eo J 
that the middle combined binocular image will have all 'J 
the appearance of a real object. This is illustrated I^ A 
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FigB. 44 and 45, in which the position of parts ie re- 
vereed, liecause the eves are supposed to he looking 
down. In Fig. 44 the two objects (eoinsj. A and H, 





are combined by erossin*^ the eyes, and the combined 
or binooiiJar opaque image will be seen at tlie point of 
sight as a'h, while homonymous monocular shadowy 
images, a and h', will be seen right and left. In Fig. 45 
the combination is made by looking beyond the plane 
of the coins, and the coins in this case must not be more 
than an interocular space apart. The combined images, 
like a real opaque object, will be seen at the point of 
sight ai', and the two shadowy monocnlar images right 
and left, as before, only they are now heteronymous. 

In this case, though the combination is perfect, yet 
the illusion is still not complete, because of the presence 
of the apcoinpanying monocular images ; but the forma- 
tion of these may be prevented by the use of appro- 
priate sereene. 
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£xperi7nent 2. — If in the first experiment with the 
money, before combining, we hold two cards, ao, so', 
Fig. 4fi, one in eitlier hand and at about half the dis- 
tance to the table (the beat distance is the plane of com- 
bination or plane of sight, for then there will be no 
doubling of the cards), in such position that the c 
in the right hand, sc, will hide the right piece A from 
the right eye but not from the left, and the card in t 
left hand, w', will hide the left piece B from the left- 
eye but not from the right, and then make the com- 
bination by crossing the eyes, the combined binocular 
opaqne image will be formed as before ; but the mo- 
nocular images will not appear, because there will be no 
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other retinal image formed except ou the central spots. 
This is represented in Fig. 4t), In case we combine 
beyond the plane of the objects, then a median screen, 
so, Fig, 47, extending from the root of the nose n to 
the table, midway between the objects, will prevent the I 
formation of tlie monocular images, as shown. 
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Or the eame results may be obtained withont the 
nse of screetu bj eansing the two nionot^nlsr imiiges to 
fall on the blind spots. 

Eeperiment 3, — Place two Bimilar small coins on the 
table 5 or 6 inches apart and combine as before by con- 
vergence. Now looking steadily at tlie combined ima^, 
move the head nearer or farther away. At a certain 
distance the monocular images disappear and only the 
one combined image remains, looking like a real coin 
lying on the table. 

Bnt in these eases, although the union of the two 
images is pei-fect, and although we see nothing but an 
apparently solid opaque object, even yet the illnsion is 
not absolute : partly because the details of the table 
are doubled and therefore the table looks unreal, and 
partly Iw^jause the eye is adjusted to the point of eight, 
whereas the hglit comes from the object, which is 
either nearer as in Fig. 47, or farther off as in Fig. 46, 
than that point. 

This case may he varied in many ways, (a) Take a 
card and make in it two pin holes exactly an interocu- 
lar space apart. Lay it on the face so that the two 
holes shall be before the two eyes. Eacli hole will 
be seen by its own eye alone, the other hole being 
hid by the nose. They will unite completely and only 
ons Iwle will be seen in the middle, through which 
IfOth eyes seem to look, (i) Spectacles when on the 
noae are a good illustration. There are two circles, one 
seen by each eye and hidden from the other eye by 
the nose. They therefore combine and we see but one 
■irde in the middle through which we look with both 
lyes. {<;) For those who are so fortunate aa to have a. 
iriend with whom they can take such a libert:y, we 
"onld recommend tiie following : Place the two faces 
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together, forehead to forehead, nose to nose, and gaze 
straight into tlie eyes. Only o>w eye wiU be seen in 
the middle. Thoee who are not so fortunate may make 
the same experiment on their own faces in a mirror. 

But in all the pre:;eding ea&es, for one reason or an- 
other, the illusion still lacks completeneea. We will 
therefore try still another case. 

3. Many Similar Objects regularly arranged. — The 
illusion is most complete when we combine the images 
of many similar objects regularly arranged over the 
whole field of view, sui^h as the regular figures of a 
tessellated pavement or oilcloth, or of a regularly fig- 
ured carpet of small pattern, or of a papered wall of 
regular pattern, or the diamond-shaped spaces of a wire 
grating. In such a case, when by coiivergenee we com- 
bine two contiguous figures immediately in front, other 
contiguous figures all over tlie plane also combine, and 
we see a phantom as perfect as reality itself, but with 
the figures smaller than the real. In other words, by 
the motion of the eyes in opposite directions in con- 
vergence, the -images of the whole plane of the figured 
surface are slidden by one eye to the left and by 
the other eye to the right, until combination takes 
place again over the whole field. When the combina- 
tion is effected, if we hold the point of sight steady, 
the combined images of the figures, at first a little 
blurred, become sharp and clear ; and then the whole 
figured plane comes forward to the point of sight, and 
appears there as distinctly as a real object, hut on a 
Bmaller scale in proportion to the less distance. This 
is represented in Fig. 48, in which the strong line P P 
represents the plane of the regular figures.!, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
etc. When contiguous figures, B and 7, are united by 
convergence at the point of sight, and seen there, then 
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all other contiguoue figures, 1 and 2, 2 and 3, etc., all 
over the plane, will be similarly united, and tlie whole 
plane with all its figures will advance and be distinctly 
seen at the distance p' p' . When by stronger conver- 
gence alternate ligares, 5 and 7, are coiiiliincd at a nearer 
point of sight 5 on the plane p' p" —or (which is the 




same) when wo use the piano p' p' first obtained witt 
all its figures aa a real object, and again combine con- 
tiguous figures — the whole plane advances to p' p't and 
is seen ae a distinct object with a still miaUsr pattfrth 
of figures. Using the plane thus obtained again as an 
object, and uniting its contiguous figures, the whole 
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plane again advances still nearer, and tlie fibres be- 
come still smaller at j}'" p'". In this manner I have 
often distinctly seen a regularly figured wall or pave- 
ment on six or seven diJferent planes coming nearer 
and nearer, and becoming smaller and smaller, until the 
nearest was within 3 inches (tf tlie eyes, and tlie figures 
in exquisite miniature, and yet the whole so apparently 
real that it seemed to me I could rap my knuckles 
against the wall or pavement. When thus looking st 
the nearest image, by a slight relaxation of convergenie, 
we may drop the image and catch it on the next plane, 
and again drop it to each Buccessive plane, until it falls 
to its natural platre. In cases of extreme converg- 
ence, as in plane"", tlie phantom plane is not flat, but 
convex. This will be explained hereafter — Chapter 
III, Part III. 

If the figures of the pattern are not larger than the 
distance between the optic centers (3J inches), then it is 
possible also to unite the figures beyond the real plane 
— i. e,, on the plane P' P'. In this case the figures will 
be proportionately enlarged, as shown by the diagram. 
But it is difiicult by this method to make the image 
clear, the reason for which we shall soon see. 

In all cases of ilhisive images or phantoms the head 
ought to be held steady. If it be moved from side to 
side while gazing at such an image, the image will also 
move from side to side — in the same direction as the 
head if the point of sight be nearer than the object, and 
in the opposite direction if the point of sight be be- 
yond the object— i. e,, in both cases there is a parallac- 
tic turning about a point at the distance of the real 
object. It is necessary too, in all experiments on com- J 
bination of images, that the interoouliir line should L-o J 
exactly parallel with the line joining the objects to bej 
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combined ; otlierwise one image will Ijc higlier than 
the otlier. 

Diuociation of Contensnal A^nitmeiLtB. — We have 
said lihrtvc tliat when the eomliinatiim in case 3 (and so 
also in the other cases) is hrst obtained, the image of the 
figures is not distinct, but afterward becomes clear and 
sharp. The reason is this : The volnntarj adjustment 
of the optic axes (axial adjustment) to a nearer distance 
than the object carries with it, by consensus, the focal 
adjustment and pupillary contraction for the same dis- 
tance. But since the leuses are adjusted for a nearer 
distance than the object, the retinal image will l>e in- 
distinct. The mhsequent clearing of the image, there- 
fore, is the result of a dissociation of the axial and focal 
adjustments. The optic axes are adjusted for the point 
of sight or distance of the illusive image or phantom, 
and the lenses are adjuatfid for the distance of the ob- 
ject. Some persons do not find it easy to make this 
dissociation, and therefore to make the illusive image 
perfectly clear. To presbyopic persons it is not diffi- 
cult, but normal eyes will find some, though not insu- 
perable, difficulty. All difficulty, however, may be re- 
moved by the use of glasses concave in the case of 
combination by squinting, and convex in the case of 
combination beyond the plane of the object. But of 
course each pair of glasses can remedy the difficulty 
for one distance only. 

Now it becomes an interesting question : When the 
axial and focal adjustments are thus dissociated, with 
which one does the pupillary contraction ally itself ! I 
answer, it allies itself with the fi>cttl adjustment. This 
may be proved as follows : 

E'Cperiment. — While the combination and the for- 
mation of the illusive image are taking place, let an 
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aseistant standing behind observe the pupil in a Bmi 
mirror auitablj' placed in front and a little to one side 
of one eye. He will see that at first the pnpil contracts 
strongly, assoeiating itself with the axial and focal ad- 
jnstmenta to the point of sight ; but as soon as the illu- 
sive image clears and becomes distinct, he will observe 
that the pupil has enlai^d again.* 

Oenerol CoiiclaBioas.^It is evident, therefore, that 
the combination of the similar images of two different 
objects may produce the same visual effect as the com- 
bination of the two images of the same object. In 
other words, single vision, or ordinary perception of 
objects, is by combination of two similar images ; and 
it makes no difference whether the two images belong 
to the same object or to two different but similar ob- 
jects. This idea must be clearly apprehended and held 
fast ; otherwise all that follows will be unintelligible. 

Again, it is evident that two objects may be seen as 
one, and, contrariwise, one object may be seen as two 
images. We see then the absolute necessity, in binoc- 
ular vision, that we should speak of seeing only external 
imagies, the »?,gns of objects. They are usually — i. e., 
under ordinary conditions — the tvue signs, but often 
untrue, deceptive, illusory signs. Images the signs of 
objects ! Does this seem strange ! Do we not con- 
tinually see images in mirrors ; and do we not often 
mistake them for objecte although they are only the 
signs of objects \ 
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Thus far we have investigated tlie case of flat ob- 
jects, or of tigureu or colored Bpaces tm u pJun^e. We 
have ehovm how tlie images of these may be combined 
at pleasure, so as to give the illiiaory appearane* of 
objects or figures at places and of sizes different from 
their real places and sizes. We come now to the more 
complex case of solid objects of three di?nensioris, and 
of objects situated at different dist^rum. We have 
shown that we perceive relative position in twn dinien- 
eions by the law of direcUon. But how is it with 
relative position in the third dimension ? We now 
proceed to show that this is due to the liivi of corre- 
sponding points. This brings UB to the important sub- 
ject of the perception of depth of space so far as this 
is connected with binoeiilarity ; or, in other words, to 
the subject of binocuf^ir perspective. We will intro- 
duce the subject with some simple experiments. 

Experiment 1. — Place one forefinger before the 
other in the "meciian plane, as in experiment 3 en page 
109. As already seen, when we loot at the farther 
finger and see it single, the nearer one is doubled heter- 
onymoHsly ; when we look at the nearer finger and 
see it single, the farther one is doubled homonymously. 
We can not see them both ain-gle at the same time. The 
reason is obvious. If we shut one eye, say the left, we 
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see tlie fingers as in Fig. 49, 1 ; if we Kliut the right eye, 
we see them as in Fig. 49, II. Now these two can not 
be combined, because they are difEereiit. When we 
combine the images of the farther fingers, a and «', the 
nearer, b and b', will not have come together yet, and 
will therefore be heterouymoualy double, as in Fig, 50, 1 ; 
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when by greater convergence we combine the images 
h and b' of the nearer finger, then the unagea a and of 
of the farther will have crossed over and become ho- 
monymousty double, as in Fig. 50, 11. As in prerious 
experiments, double images are given in dotted outUne 
because transparent, and left-eye images are marked 
with primed letters, and combined images with capitals. 
Now, in this experiment we are distinctly eonsciouB 
of a greater convergence of the optic axes necessary to 
combine the double images of the nearer finger, and of 
& less convergence to combine the double images of the 
fartlier. Thus the eyes range back and foi-tb by greater 
and less convergence, combining the double images of 
the one and the other by transferring the point of sight 
from one to the other ; and thus we acquire a distinct 
perception of distance between the two. It is literally 
a rapid process of triangulation, the base-line being the 
interocular distance. 
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Thus far we have explained the perception of depth 

of apace between separate objects Ij'ing one beyond the 
other. We now take the ease of a single object occupy- 
ing considerable depth of space in tlie line of sight, 

Eei>erimeiit ;?.— We take a rod about a foot long, 
and bold it in the median plane a little below the hori- 
zontal plane passing tbiongh the eyes, so that we can 
see along its upper edge, the nearer end about six or 
eight inches from the eyes. If now, shutting the left 
eye, we observe the projection of the rod against the 
wall, it will be like this — / — a being the nearer 
and h the farther end. If we ehut the right eye and 
open the left, the projection will be like this — \ ,. 
These lines are exactly like the retiniil images formed 
by the rod in the right and left eyes respectively, ex- 
cept that these images are inverted. Or, to express it 
differently, these lines would make images on the right 
and left retime respectively exactly like those made by 
the rod ; they are the facsimiles of the external images 
of the rod. If we now open both eyes and fix attention 
on the farther end, then the nearer end will be seen 
double heteronymonsly, and the projection will be 

B 

tlms — A. . If, on the contrary, we look at the 

nearer end, then this of course will be single, but the 
farther end will now be double homonymously, and 

the projection will be thus — \/ , If, finally, we 

A 

look at the middle point, this point will of course ho 
seen single, but both ends double, the one homony- 
mously, the other heteronymonsly, and the projection 
will be thus — V ,. Or, to put it differently, the 
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external images of the rod Ijclonging to the two eyes 
reepeetively are like tliesa lines — / and \ ^ : if 
these two lie brought together so as to unite the far- 
ther ends J ¥, then by greater convergence the mid- 
dle points, and then by still greater convergence the 
nearer ends a a', the three projections above given are 
obtained ; but it is obviously impossible to unite all 
parts and see single the whole rod at once. Now, if we 
observe attentively, we find that in looking at the rod 
the eyes range back and forth by greater or less con- 
vergence, uniting successively the different parts, and 
thus acquire a distinct perception of the difference of 
distance or depth of space between the nearer and the 
farther end. 

Experiment 5.— We take next a small thin book, 
and hold it as before six to eight inches distant in the 
median plane, a little below the horizontal plane of 
sight, so that the back and the upper edge are visible. 
If we slmt the left eye, we see the back, the upper edge, 

and the whole right side, thus — ■ . The retinal image 

formed in the right eye is exactly like this figure, except 
that it is inverted ; this figure makes exactly the same 
retinal image as the book does in the right eye ; it is 
the facsimile of the external image of the hook for the 
right eye. If we shut the right eye and open the left, 
we see the back, the upper edge, aiid the whole left 

side, thos — Ib. Now, if we open both eyes, we mnst 

and do see both these images. If we look beyond the 
book, the two images are wholly separated, thus — 

m ra. If we look at the farther part, we bn'ng these 



two bnages together m as tu unite die farther put and 
eee it single, Int the nearer part or back is doioble, 

thus — gH. If ire look at the nearer part or bade, 

then this is seen angle, bat the &rther edge is now 

doahle, ttiQB — n-* Bnt br no effort is it pc«eible to 

eee it eiogle in all parte at the same time, because theee 
diseimilar external images can not be wboUv niiited. 
The eyes therefore range rapidly back and furth, snc- 
cesflively nniting different parte br greater and less 
convergence, and thna aeqnire a distinct perception of 
distance between the back and front, and bence of depth 
of space. 

The fact that two eyes are necessary for accurate 
estimate of distance may be illustrate J by many familiar 
facts. ('() Using one eye only we can not dip a pen 
into an inkstand with the same accnracy and confidence 
as with both eyes open, (ij If we wish to draw the 
outHnes of a complex object, like a chair or a table, we 
sliut one eye, so as to destroy as mneh as possible the 
perception of depth of space and to project the object 
on a plane at right angles to the line of sight, (t*) If 
two brass balls be hang by fine black threads invisible 
in a darkish room, one a foot or two beyond the other, 
tlie farther one a trifle larger than the nearer, and 
viewed nearly in a line and from such a distance that 
tlieir angular diameters are equal : then, using one eye, 
"tliey will seem to bang side by side, and it will be im- 
possible to say which is the farther off ; hut as soon as 
we use both eyes the depth of space between is per- 
ceived at once. 

• 0( courw in thoe RtpXTex Ihe amount of doubling is ciaggeruled 
mko tbo prlnciplu clearer. 
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After tbese simple illustrations we are now prepared 
to generalize. It is evident that solid objects as seen 
hy two eyes form different mathematical projection^ 
and therefore form different retinal images in the two ] 
eyes, and therefore also different external images. 
Hence the images of the same object, whether retinal 
or external, formed by the two eyea, are necessarily 
dissimilar if the object occupies considerable depth of 
ajjace. But dissimilar images can not be united wholly : 
fur when by stronger convergence we unite the nearer 
parts, the farther will be double ; and when by lesa 
_ convergence we unite the farther parts, the nearer will 
be double. Therefore the eyes run rapidly and uncon- 
sciously back and forth, uniting successively different 
parte, and thus acquire the perception of depth of i 
space occupied by the object. But what is true of a ] 
single object is true of different objects placed one be- 
yond the other, as the two fiugere in experiment 1, page 
138. We can not at the same time unite nearer and 
more distant objects, but the point of sight runs rapidly 
and unconsciously back and forth, uniting them succes- 
eively, and thus we acquire a perception of depth of space ; 
lying between them. Therefore, the perception of the 
^ird diTnension, viz., depth or relative dista/nce, whether 
in a single ol/Jest or in a scene, is the resuU of the anc- 
oessim comM/iation of the different parts of the two 
diaaimHar imagee of the ohjeot or the scene : dissiuular, 
because taken from different points, viz., the two eyes 
with the interocular distance between. This funda- 
mental proposition will be siightly modified in our 
chapter on the theory of binocular perspective. In the | 
mean time it must be clearly conceived and held fast ; 
otherwise all that follows on stereoacopy will be unin* j 
telligible. 
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We have shown (pajjes 133-135) that we may have a 
^btaitom-plaiie where no plane exiats. So also we may 
have a phantom-«/7([ce where no epaee exists. Stei-eoa- 
copy is the art of makiag such phantom-apace. 

We have already seen (page 112) that in bioocnlar 
vision we see ohjetta single by a combination of two 
similar or nearly similar images, and tliat therefore 
(page 137) it nrnkes no ditfereuce whetlier the images 
are those of the same ohjett or of different objects, if 
the images in the two cases are identical, and if we take 
care to cut off the monocular images which are formed 
in the latter case. Hence, if we draw two pictures of 
a rod in the two positions sho^vn in Fig. 51, and then 



combine them by converging the eyes, taking care to 
cut ofE the monocular images as directed on page 131, 
Fig. 4fi, the visual result will be exactly the same as 
that of an actual rod in the median line ; and therefore 
it will look like such a rod. As in the case of the 
actual rod, by greater or less convergence of the optic 
axes we may combine successively different parts ; and 
the eyes therefore seem to run hack and forth, and we 
have a distinct perception of depth of space. To pro- 
duce the proper effect, the two pictures of Fig. 51 
" ' fo be combined at a distance of about one foot. 
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So also in the case of the book, page 141, If we 
exactly reverse the case described there — i. e., if we 
make two pictures of a book as seen by one eye and i 
the other, and then combine them, cutting off the mo- I 
nocular images — we have tlie exact appearance of an I 
actual solid book. The only reason why the illusion is 
not complete is, that there are other kinds of perspec- 
tive besides the binocular ; and in this case especially 
because there is not the same change oi focal adjugt- 
ment necessary for distinct image as in the case of a 
real object. 

Now this is the principle of the stereoscope. The 
stereoscope is an instrument for facilitating the com- 
bination of two sui.'h pictures, and at the same time 
cutting oft the uncombiued monocular images which 
would tend to destroy the illusion, 

BtereoKopio FiotoreB. — When we look at an object 
having considerable depth in space, or at a scene, there -1 
is an image of the object or scene formed on each retina. I 
These two images are not exactly alike, liecause they ] 
are taken from different points of view. Now suppose | 
*ve draw two pictures exactly like these two retinal 1 
images, except inverted. Obviously these two pictures I 
will make iiuages on the correspondin<T retinEe exactly [ 
like those made by the original object on the one retina 
and the otlier, and therefore will be exactly like tliis 
object seen by one eye and then by the other. Now, 
we have seen the wonderful similarity of the eye to a 
photographic camera. Suppose, then, instead of draw- 
ing the pictures like the two retinal images, we photo- 
graph them. Two cameras are placed before an object 
or a scene with a distance between of two or three feet. 
They are like two great eyes with large interocniar 
apace. The sensitive plate represents the retina, and 
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the pictures the retinal images. Tlie photographic 
pic-tnres thus takcii can not he exactly alike, Ijecanee 
taken from different points. They will differ from 
each other exactly as the two retinal images of the same 
object or scene differ, only certainly in a greater degree. 
Therefore, if these two photographs he binocularly 
combined as in the experiments previously given, they 
onght to and must produce a visual effect exactly like 
an actual object or scene ; for in looking at an object 
or scene, wo are only combining retinal images (or their 
external representatives) exactly like these pictures, be- 
cause taken in the same way. 

This is substantially the manner in which stereo- 
scopic pictures are taken. It is not always neceseary, 
indeed, to have two cameras ; for the pictures, being 
permanent and not evanescent like retinal images, may 
be retained combined at any time. The object or 
scene is often photographed from one position, and 
then the camera is moved a httle, and the same object 
or scene is again photographed from the new position. 
The two sh'giitly dissimilar pictures thus taken are then 
mounted in sueli wise that the right-n»i picture shall 
be that taken by the right camera, and tlie left-hand 
picture that taken by the left camera. In other words, 
they are mounted so that_ the right picture shall be 
similar (except inverted) to the retinal image of the 
object or scene in the riglit eye, and the left picture 
to the retinal imige in the left eye. The marvelous 
distinctness of the perception of depth of space, and 
therefore the marvelous resemblance to an actual object 
or scene, produced by binocular combination of such 
pictures properly taken and properly mounted, is well 
known. 

It is easy to test whether stereoscopic pictures are 
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properly mounted or not. Select some point or ol)ject 
in tlie foregroBud ; measure accurately with a pair of 
dividers the distance between it and tiie same point or 
object in the other picture ; compare this with the dis- 
tance between identical points in the extreme back- 
ground of the tw^ pictures. The distance in the latter i 
case ought to be. greater than in the former. This is | 
tlie proper mounting for viewing pictures in a stereo- 
scope. If they are to he eoml>ined with the naked eye 
by convergence, then the reverse mounting is necessaiy. 

Combination of Stereasoopic Fictnrei. — StereoBcopic 
pictures may be easily combined by the use of the ste- 
reoscope or with the naked eyes. For inexperienced 
persons, however, the latter is more difficult and the 
illusion less complete, nnlesa with special precautions. 
Nevertheless, it will be best to begin with this method, 
because the principles involved are thus most easily 
explained. 

Combination with the Naked Eyes.— (n) Beyond the I 
plcme of the picture. In combining stereoscopic pie- 
tiir^ with the naked eyes, there are two difficulties in 
the way of obtaining the best results. First, it is evi- 
dent that such pictures, as nsnally mounted, were in- J 
tended to be combined heyond the plane of the card } f 
for it is only thus that the object or scene can be seenl 
in natural perspective, and of natural size, and at natural I 
distance. But in thus combining, the eyes are of course 1 
looking at a distant object, and consequently parallel or 
neirly so. The eyes are therefore focally adjusted for* 
a distant object, but the light comes from a very near 
object, viz., tlie card-pictures. Hence, although the 
pictures unite perfectly, the combined image or scene 
is indistinct. Myopic eyes will not experience this dif- 
ficulty, and in normal eyes it may he remedied by the 
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use of aliplitly convex glasses. Such glasses supple- 
ment the lenses of the eye, aiui make clear vision of a 
near object when the eyes are really looking far away ; 
or, in other wonla, make a clear image of a near object 
on the retina of the una/JJiisted eye. 

Another difficulty is, that the pictures are iisnally so 
mounted that identical points are farther apart than the 
interocular distance, and therefore, even with the optic 
asee parallel — i. e., lookiiifj at an infinite distance — the 
pictures do nut eorabiiio. This difficulty is easily re- 
moved hy cutting down the inner etlges of the two pic- 
tures, in order to bring them a little nearer together, so 
that identical points in the background shall he et^oal 
to or a little less than the interocular distance.* 

With this explanation we now proceed to give ex- 
amples of naked-eye combination. 

Fig. 53 represents a projection of a skeleton trun- 
cated cone made of wire, as seen from two positions s 





little separated from each other ; in other words, ss they 
would be taken by two cameras for a stereoscopic card ; 
or, again, as they would he taken on the retiufe of the 
two eyes looking at such a skeleton truncated cone with 
the smaller end toward the observer. 
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Ecperiment. — If we now place a median sereen 10 
inches or a foot long midway between these two fignrea, 
A and B, and pia<;e the nose and middle of forehead 
agaiaac the other edge of the screen, so that the right 
eye can only see A and the left eye B — assisting the 
eye with sliglitly convex glasses if necessary — and then 
gazo as it were at a distant object beyond the plane of 
the picture, the two figures will be seen to approach 
and finally to unite in one, and appetir as a real skeleton 
truncated cone of a considerable height. If we are a 
to analyze our visual impressions, we shall find further 
that, when we look steadily at the larger circle or base, 
the smaller cone or summit is slightly double, and when 
we look steadily at the smaller circle or summit this be- 
comes single, but now the larger circle or base is double ; 
further, that it reyuires a greater convergence, as in 
looking at a nearer object, to unite the smaller circles, 
and a less convergence, as in looking at a more distant 
object, to unite the larger circles ; and still further, that 
the lines a a' and 6 h' behave exactly like the lines de- 
scribed on page 140, forming a V, an inverted V, or an 
X, according to the distance of the point of eight; or, 
in other words, behave exactly hte the two images of 
a rod held in the median plane with one end nearer 
than the other. In a single word, the phenomena are 
exactly those produced by looking at an actual skeleton 
cone made of wires. Thus, as in the case of an actual 
object, the eyes by greater or less convergence run 
their point of sight back and forth, uniting different I 
parts, and thus acquire a distinct perception of depth ] 
of space between the smaller and larger circles. 

The same is true of all pictures constructed on thia I 
principle, and ail objects or scenes on stereoscopic cards. 
In these, it will be rememhere:!, identical points in the J 
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foreground are always nearer together tlian identical 
points in the background ; therefore, when the back- 
ground 18 united the foreground is doable and vice 
wrsa. We may represent tliese facts diagram matically 
by Fig. 53, in which j> p is the plane 
of the pictures ; wwi, the median screen 
re:iting on the root of tlie nose, n ; 
1! L, the right and left eyes. On the 
l)l.-.nc of the picture p p, a and a' 
rejueseut identical points in tlic fore- 
gioiind, viz., the centers of the small 
ciit'les in the diagram Fig, 52; and h 
and h' identical points in the Itack- 
ground (centers of the larger circles 
in Fig. 52). Now when the eyea are 
directed toward b and h', the two 
visual lines will pass through these 
points, and the images of these two 
piiints will fall on corresponding 
]iointa of the retinte, viz., on the cen- 
tral spots, and will be united and seen 
piiig'e. But where ? Manifestly at 
the point of optic convergence or 
point of sight B. Now when b an<l b' fall on corre- 
sponding points and are seen single, evidently a and «' 
must fall on n on -cx>r responding points, viz., the two 
temporal portions of the retina, and are therefore seen 
double heteronymouely. When, on the other hand, by 
greater convergence the optic axes are turned on a and 
a', then the images of these fall on the central spots, 
and are seen single at the nearer point of sight A ; but 
now b and b' are seen double homonymously, because 
they fall on n on -corresponding points, viz., the two 
nasal halves of the retinte. Intermediate points be- 
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tween the bat'kground and foreground will be 
intermediate points between B and A. Tbns the point 
of 8ig]it runs back and forth from background B to 
foreground A, and we acquire a distinct perception of 
depth of epace between these two points. 

(b) Coinhination on this side the picture. But, for 
those at all practiced in binocalar experimente, by far 
the most perfect naked-eye combination is obtained by 
crossing the eyes, i. e., by combining on the nearer in- 
stead of the farther side of the pictures. For this par- 
pose, liowever, it is necessary that the mounting be 
reversed ; i. e., the right-hand picture must be put on 
the left side, and the left-hand picture on the right 
side of the card. By tliis reversal it is evident that 
identical points in the background of the two pictures 
are nearer together than identical points in the fore- 
ground. 

If, now, liolding such a card before us at any con- 
venient distance, say 18 inches or 2 feet, we converge 
the optic axes so that the right eye shall look across 
directly toward the left picture, and the left eye toward 
the right picture, then the two pictures will unite at the 
point of crossing of the optic axes (point of sight), and 
will he seen there in exquisite miniature, but with per- 
fect perspective. The effect is really marvelonsly beau- 
tiful. For persons of slightly presbyopic eyes there will 
be no difficulty in getting the combine'.! image perfectly 
clear. In normal eyes, as already explained (page 135), 
there must be dissociation fietween the a^al and focal 
adjustments before tlie combined image is perfectly 
clear. For those who can not make this dissociation it 
may be necessary to use very slightly concave glasses. 
Again, if the observer is annoyed by the existence of 
the monocular uncombined images to the right and 
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left, it will be best to iise two side screens, as already 
explained (page 131), itmteod of the median screen used 
ui cotitbiniiig beyond tbe plane of the picture. 

£rpe.riment.~-l draw (Fig. 54) two prujections of a 
ekeliitoii truncated cone precisely like those represented 
on pi^^ 14S, hut reversed. It ifi seen, for example, that 
the (-■enters of the small circles are in this case farther 
apart tliau the centers of tbe large circles. If, now, 
holding these about 18 inches distant, I combine them 
by erosaing the optic axes, the impression of a skeleton 
truncated cone with the smaller end toward me is as 
complete as possible. The singleness of the impression 
at first seems perfect, but by observing attentively the 
lines «■ and a' it will be seen tliat they unite only in 
points and not throughout — that they come together as 
a V, thus— V, or an invertfid v — \, or an x — X' according 
to the distance of the point of sight. In other words, 
when by greater convergence the small circle is single, 
the larger circle is double ; and when by less conver- 





gence the larger circle is single, then the smaller cirel? 
is double. And thus the eyes run the point of sight 
back and forth, uniting first the one and then the other, 
and in this way ao(iuire a clear conception of depth of 
space between the smaller and larger circles. If, while 
the figures are combined, the page be brought nearer or 
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carried farther away, tlie eitiie shortens or lengthens 
proportion ately. 

These faets are illnstrated by the diagram Fig. 55,. 
in which, as before, li and L are the two eyes ; j*, tliQ \ 
root of nose ; PP^ the plane 
of the pictures; a and «', 
identical points of the fore- 
ground, and h aud h' of the 
background ; aud sc and 
«c', the two side-screens to 
cut off monocular images. 
"When the eyes are directed 
toward a and «', tliese nnite 
and are seen at the point of 
sight as a single object A, 
but h V are double. When 
the eyes by less convergence 
are directed to h and ?/, 
then these are seen single 
at the point of sight B, bnt 
a a' are double. The point 
of sight runs back and forth 
from A to £, and we thus acquire distinct perception 
of depth of space between. 

Of course, any stereoscopic pictures may be com- 
bined in tins way if we reverse the mounting ; and I 
am quite sure that any one who will try it will be de- J 
lighted with the beautiful miniature effect and the per- 
fection of the perspective. 

Combination by the Use of the Stereoscope. — The stere- 
oscope is an instrument for facilitating binocular combi- 
nations beyond the plane of the pictures. By means of 
lenses also it supplements the lenses of the eyes, and 
thus makes on the retinse perfect images of a near ob- 
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ject, although the eyttB are looking at a distant object, 
and are therefore unadjusted for a neir one. The 
lenses also enlarge the images, acting like a perspective 
glass, and thus complete the illusion of a natural scene 
or object. 

It ifl difficult to convince miny persons that there 
is in the stereoscope an_7 doubling of points in the fore- 
ground when the background is regarded, and mGe versa. 
But such is really always the fact ; and if we do not 
observe it, it is because we have not carefully analyzed 
our visual impreBsione. It is best observed in skeleton 
diagrams of geometrical figures, such as are commonly 
used to explain the principles of stereoscopy. In or- 
dinary stereoscopic pictures it is also easily observed in 
those cases where points in the extreme foreground and 
background are in the same ranges aa, for example, 
when a colunm far in front is projected against a build- 
ing. In such a case, when we look at the building the 
column is distinctly double, and vire versa. For my- 
self, I never look at a stereoscopic card, whether in a 
stereoscope or by naked-eye combination, without dis- 
tinctly observing this doubling. For example : I now 
eombuie in a stereoscope the st-ereoseopie pictures of a 
skeleton polyhedron. The illusion of a polyhedral space 
inclosed by white lines is perfect. Now, when I look 
at the farther inclosing lines I see the nearer ones 
double, and vIax: versa. Moreover, 1 perceive tliat tins 
doubling is absolutely necessary to tlie stereoscopic 
effect, for it is exactly like what would take place if I 
were looking at an actual skeleton polyhedron, 

Inverie Perspective. — Pseudoavoj/y. — I have heard a 
few persons declare that they saw no superiority of a 
stereoscope over an ordinary enlarging or perspective 
glaes: that they saw just as well while looking through 
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the stereoscope if tliey slint otie eye as with both eyes 
open. Such persons evideutly do not combine prop- 




erly the two pictures, and they lose a real enjoyment. 
That the binocular is a real perspective, entirely difier- 
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ent from other kinds, may be clearly demonstrated by 
the phenomena of inveree perspective now aliuut to he 
described. 

If stereoscopic diagrams suitably iuonnt«d for view- 
ing in a Btereoacope be combined with the naked eje 
hy squinting (crossing the optic axes), as in Fig. 55 
(page 153), or if such diagrams properly mounted for 
combination by squinting l>e viewed in the stereoscope, 
the perspective is completely reversed, tlie background 
becoming the foreground, and vice versa. Fur exaniple, 
Fig. 56 represents a stereoscopic card. When the two 
pictures are combined with a stereoscope the resnlt is 
a jelly-mold with the small end toward the observer ; 
but if the same be combined with the naked eye by 
squinting, we have now beautifully shown the same 
jelly-mold reversed, and we are looking into the hol- 
low. If there should be other forms of perspective 
strongly marked in the pictures, these may even be 
overborne by the inverse binocular perspective. For 
example, in the stereoscopic picture Fig. 57, represent- 
ing the interior of a bridgeway, the diminishing size of 
the arches and the converging lines, even without the 
stereoscope, at once by mathematical perspective sug- 
gest the interior of a long archway. This impression 
is greatly strengthened by viewing it in the stereoscope ; 
for the binocular perspective and the mathematical per- 
spective strengthen each other, and the illusion is com- 
plete. But if we combine tliese with the naked eyes 
by squinting, we see with perfect distinctness, not a 
long hollow archway, the small arch representing the 
farther end, but a shurt conical solid, with the small end 
toward Vie observer. Thus the binocular perspective 
entirely overhears the mathematical. 

The cause of this reversal of the natural perspective 
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is sliown in the following diagrams. In Fig. 58 the 
mounting is reversed, as seen hy the fact that the points 




b and // in tlie backgronnd are nearer ttjgetlier than tlio 
points a and a' in the foreground. By eonjbining these 
in a stereoscope, the background is seen nearer the ub- 
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server at B. and the foreground thrown farther hack 
to .4. In Fig. 59 the pictures are mounted suitahly 
for viewing in the stereoscope, but are combined by 
the naked eye. Plere also the perspective is reversed, 
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for tlie Iiackgroujid is seen at a nearer poiht B, and the 
foreground at a farther point A. 

This inverse perspective is easily brought ont, not 
only in steretwcopie diagrams, hut in nearly all stereo- 
scopic pictures, even in those representing extensive and 
complex views. In these, of course, when viewed in 
the stereoscope, the binocular is in harmony with other 
forma of perspective, and each enliimcea the effect of - 
the other. But if we combine with the naked eyes by 
squinting, or if we reverse the mounting and view again 
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fwith the stereoscope, tliere is in either eaee a complete 
diecordaoce between tlie binocular and other forms of 
perapective. In some cases y,^^ ^ 

the ordinary perspective is 
too strong for tlie binocular, 
and the only result is a kind 
\<ot confusion of" the view; 
but in others the binocular 
completely overbears all op- 
position and reverses the 
perspective, often producing 
"le strangest effects. For 
I now take up a 
stereoscopic card representing a building with extensive 
grounds in front. I view it in a stereoscope. The 
natural perspective comes out beautifully — the fine 
building in the background, the sloping lawn in the 
middle, and a piece of statuary and a fountain in the 
foreground. I now combine the same witli the naked 
ejea by squinting. As soon as the combination is per- 
and the vision distinct, the house is seen in front, 
'and through a space in the wall the statue and fountain 
are seen behind. Observing more closely, all the parts 
of the house, the slope of the roof, and the slope of the 
lawn are also reversed. In Fig. 60, A and Ji show the 
itural and the inverted perspective in section, and the 
flffrows the direction in which the observer is looking. 
'In the one case the roof and the lawn slope downward 
id toward the observer ; in the other, downward and 
■ay from the observer. In the one case the building 
a soUd object ; in the other it is an inverted shell, 
id we are looking at the interior of the shell. 
In nearly all stereoscope views I can thus invert 
perapective by naked-eye combination. Almtwt _ 
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the ouly exceptions are views looking up the etreets of 
cities. Here the mathematical perspective is too strona; 
to be overborne. Stereoscopic pictures of the full moon 
are quite common* If these be viewed in a stereoscope, 
we have the natural perspective, viz., the appei.rance of 
a globe ; if combined with the naked eyes by squinting, 
we have a hollow hemisphere. If the mounting be 
reversed, then the hollow is seen in the stereoscope and 
the solid globe with the naked eyes. We will give one 
more example. I have now a stereoscopic view of the 
city of Paris, but not looking up the streets, "When 
viewed in the stereoscope, the perspective is natural 
and perfect ; the large houses are in the foreground 
and below, and the others gradually smaller and higher, 
until the dimmest and smallest are on the uppermost 
part and form the distant background. I am looking 
on the upper surface of a receding rising plane full of 
honses. I now combine tlie same pictures with the 
naked eyes by squinting. As soon as the combined 
image comes out clear, I see the smallest and dimmest 
houses on the upper part of the scene, but nearest to 
me, I am looking on the "under aide of a receding 
declining plane, on which the honses grow larger and 
larger in the distance, until they become largest at the 
lowest and farthest margin of the plane. If the mount- 
ing of the pictures be reversed, then the natural per- 
spective will be seen ^^•ith the naked eyes, and the in- 
verse perspective just described will be seen in the 
stereoscope. 

The extreme accuracy of our judgment of relative 

* ThcsR luDj be made eitlior bj sliuultHnGoiia pholognph^ (akcD a\ 
widely different longitudes on Ihc earth's Hiirfnce, or else by taking two 
|ihoto)^phs at times of extreme Ubrntioo of tbe m 
the other. 
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distance by binocular perspective is well eliown bj the 
coral )iiiatiuu, either by the naked eyes or by the stereo- 
scope, of apparently identical figures ou a flat plane {as 
in Fig. 48, page 134). For example, in combining with 
the naked eyea the figures of a regularly figured wall- 
paper or tessellatod pavement, the Icaat want of perfect 
regularity in the size or position of the figures is at 
once detected by an appearance of gentle undulationa 
or more abrupt changes of level. This fact is made 
use of in detecting counterfeit notes. If two notea 
from the same plate be put into a stereoscope and iden- 
tical figures combined, the combination is alisolute and 
the plane of tlie combined images ie perfectly fiat ; but 
if the notes be not from the same plate, but copied, 
slight variations are unavoidable, and such variations 
will show themselves in a gently wavy surface. 

Monocular Pse.udmoopy. — There in, indeed, a mo- 
nocular pseudoscopy too ; for, as will l)e presently 
shown, there are other modes of judging of relative 
distance (perspective) besides the binocular. Thus, for 
example, photographs of moon craters, or actual wood 
carvings and moldings, are often seen in reverse of 
their real relief. But in all such cases the direction 
of rehef is uncertain and often reversible at will by the 
imagination, like the faces of geometric diagrams of 
solids. But binocular pseudoscopy is not thus reversi- 
ble. It has all t^e " sober certainty " of reality. 

Different Porma of FerspectiTe, — In order to bring 
out in stronger relief the distinctive character of binoc- 
ular persjteetive, it is necessary to mention briefly the 
several different forms of perspective. There are many 
ways in which we judge of the relative distance of ob- 
jects in the field of view, all of which may be called 
modes of perspective. 
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1. Aerial Perspective. — The atmosphere ie neither 
perfectly transparent nor perfectly colorlens. More and 
more distant objects, being seen through greater and 
greater depths of tliis medium, become therefore dim- 
mer and dimmer and bluer and bluer. We judge of 
distance in this way ; and if the air be more than 
usually clear or more than usually obscure, we may 
misjudge. 

2. Mathematical Perapective. — Objects hecome 
smaller and smaller in appearance, and nearer and near- 
er together, the farther away they are. Thus streets 
appear ^a^^o^ye^ and narrower, and the houses lower 
and lower, with distance. Parallel lines of all kinds, 
such as railway stringers, bridge timbers, etc., converge 
more and more to a vanishing point. 

3. Monocvlar or Focal Per8pect^e.-it-0hle.cts at the 
distance of the point of sight are dle^nict, the looses 
being foeally adjusted for that distant ; hut all objects 
beyond or within this difitance are dim. Now, we are 
aware of a greater or less effort of adjustment to make 
a distinct image, according to the nearness or the dis- 
tance of the object looked at. This is also a menus of 
judging of the distance especially of near objects. 

These three forms may all he called monocvlur ; for 
they would equally exist, and we could judge of dis- 
tance, so far a& these modes are concerned, equally well, 
if we had but one eye. But there is still another, viz. : 

4. Jiinocuhtr Perspective. — In order to combine the 
images of objects near at hand, we converge the optic 
axes strongly ; for more distant objects, less and less 
according to their distance. By this constant change 
of axial adjustment necessary for single vision, the point 
of optic convergence is run rapidly back and forth ; and 
thus, by a kind of rapid and almost unconscious trian- 
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gulation, we estimate the relative distanee of objects in 
the field of view. The man witli only one eye can not 
judge by this method, and thus often misjudges the 
distance of near objects. In rapidly dipping a pen into 
an inkstand, or putting a stopper into a decanter, the 
one-eyed man can not judge so accurately as the two- 
eyeJ man. If we shut one eye and attempt to plunge 
tlie finger rapidly into the open mouth of a bottle, we 
are very apt to overreach or fall short. 

As eleamess of vision is confined to a small area 
about the point of sight, and rapidly fades away with 
increasing distance in any direction on the same plane, 
so eleamess and singloneea of vision are confined to the 
distanee of the point of sight, anJ images become dim 
and double in passing beyoud or to this side of that 
point. Again, as we sweep the point of sight about 
laterally over a wide field of view, and gather up all 
the distinct impressions into one mental image, so we 
run the point of optic convergence back and forth, 
gauging space, and gather up a mental picture of the 
relative distance of objects, in a deep field. 

These diflferent fonns of perspective operate for very 
different distances. The focal adjustment becomes im- 
perceptible for distances greater than about 20 feet. 
Judgments based on this, therefore, are limited within 
that distance. Binocular perspective operates percep- 
tibly for much gre.iter distance, periiaps a quarter of a 
mile ; but beyond this it becomes imperceptible. The 
other two forma, the mathematical anil aerial, operate 
without limit. Tlma at near distance all ft>nns of per- 
spective cooperate. But as we go farther away first 
focal perspective drops out at about 20 feet ; then 
binocular pere^Mictive at about a quarter of a mile ; the 
other two remaining indefinitely. 
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Now the pointer cau imitate the aerial perspective. 
He skillfully diiuinishea tlie brightneBB, dullB the eharp- 
Tieaa of outline, and bluea the tinge of all objects, in 
proportion to their aupposeJ distance, bo as to pro'duce 
the effect of depth of air. Ho can alec and still more 
perfectly imitate the mathematical perspective, by di- 
minishing the size of objects and tlie distance between 
them as he passes fnjm his foreground to his back- 
ground. But he can not imitate the focal perspective, 
and still less cau he imitate the binocular perspective. ' 
This is artificially given only in the stereoscope, and is 
the glory of this little instrument. Focal perspective 
is nniraportant to the painter, because imperceptible at 
the distance at which pictures are usually viewed ; but 
the want of binocular perspective in painting interfere 
sei-iousiy with the completeness of the illusion. There- 
fore the illusion is more complete and the perspective 
comes out more distinctly when we look with only one 
eye. In a natural scene it is exactly thfe opposite : the 
perspective is far more perfect with both eyes open, 
because then all the forms cooperate. 



Betorn to the Comparison of the Eye and the Camera, 

— It is time now to return to, and to continue, our com- 
parison of the eye and the photographic camera. We 
have seen that both the camera and the eye are equally 
optical instruments contrived for the purpose of making 
an image ; but we have also seen that in both this image 
is only a means by which to attain a higher end, viz., 
to make a photographic picture in the one ease, and to 
accomplish distinct vision in the other. In both also, 
in order to accomplish its higher purpose, there mnst 
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be a Bensitive receiving plate, viz., the iodized silver 
plate in the one, and the hving retina in the other. In 
both, finally, tJiere are wonderful changes, chemical oi' 
molecular or both, in the sensitive plate. Let us then 
continue the comparison. 

1. In the photographic camera when accomplishing 
its work there are three images which may be mentally 
separated and described. First, the Ught-image. This 
is what we see on the ground-glass plato. It conies and 
goes with the object in front. It is the facsimile in 
form and color of the object, but diminished in size 
and inverted in position. Second, the invisible image. 
When the gr'ound-glasB plate is withdrawn and the 
sensitive plate substituted, the light-imBge falling on 
this plate determines in it wonderful molecular changes, 
which are graduated in intensity exactly according to 
the intensity and kind of light in the light-image: tlie 
Aggregate effect is therefore rightly called an image, 
though it is invisible. Third, the m^hU imnge, or 
picture. The operator then takes the plate with the 
invisible image to a dark room, and apphes certain 
chemicals which develop the image — i. e., which de- 
termine certain permanent chemical changes, which in 
intensity and kind are exactly proportioned to the an- 
tecedent molecular changes, and therefore graduated 
over the surface exactly as the molecular changes of 
the invisible image were graduated, and hence also 
exactly as the light of the light-image was graduated. 
This is the permiinent photographic picture — the fac- 
simUe in form of the object whieli produced it. 

So also in the work of the eye, vision, we may men- 
tally separate and may describe three corresponding 
images. First, there is the lifjht-ima'ge, which is formed 
in the dead as well as the living eye, and which comes 
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and goes with tlie object. Second, tlie invieihle image. 
The light -image, falling on the sensitive hving retina, 
determines in its eubstance molecular changes which 
are graduated in iuteneity and kind exactly as the hi^Lt 
of the light-image is graduated in intensity and color, 
and may therefore he rightly called aq^ image, even 
though it he invisible, and the nature of the molecular 
changes be inscrutahle. Thii-d, the' eosismal vimiile 
image. The invisible image, or the molecular changes 
which constitute it, is transmitted to the brain, and by 
the brain or ths mind is projected outward into space, 
and hangs there as a visible external image, the sign 
and facsimile in form and color of the object which 
produced it. 

2, Again, there are certain efEecto which can not 
be produced by one camera or by one eye. As two 
cameras from two positions take two slightly <lifferent 
pictures of the same object or the same scene, which 
when combined in the stereoscope produce the clear 
perception of depth of space— but only phantom space 
— even so the two eyes act as a donble camera in taking 
and a stereoscope in combining two slightly different 
images of every object or scene, so as to give a clear 
perception of a real space. 

We have thns carried the comparison as far as com- 
parison is possible. But there is this essential differ- 
ence between the two — essential because fonnd every- 
where between human and natural mechanism : In the 
one case we trace mechanism and physics and chemistry 
throughout. In the other We also trace mechanism, 
exquisite mechanism, bnt only to a certain point, be- 
yond which we discover something higher than mere 
mechanism. We trace physics and chemistry to a cer- 
tain point, bnt as we pxiraue the investigation we find 
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sometliing Buperphjsieal and Buperclieiuical, or else a 
physics and a cliemistry far higher than any we yet 
know. At a certain point molecular and chemical 
change is replaced hj seiiaation, perception, Judt/ment, 
thoitght, emotion. We pass suddenly into another and 
wholly different world, where reigns an entirely differ- 
ent order of phenomena. The conneiition between 
these two orders of phenomena, the material anil tli» 
mental, although it is right here in the phenomena ai 
the senses, and although we bring to bear upon it the 
microscopic eye of science, is absolutely incomprehen- 
sible, and must in the very nature of things always 
remain so. Certain vibrations of the molecules of the 
brain, cei-tain oxidations, with the formation of carbonic 
acid, water, and urea, on the one side, and there appear 
on the other sensations, consciousness, thoughts, desires, 
vohtiona. There are, as it were, two sheets of blotting 
paper pasted together; the one is the brain, the other 
is the mind. Certain ink-scratches and ink-blotchings, 
utterly jneaningUss, on the one, soak through and ap- 
pear on the other as intelligibh writing. But how 
or why we know not, and can never hope even to guess. 
Certain physical phenomena — molecular vibrations, de- 
coin positions, and recom positions — occur, and there 
emerge, how we know not, psychical phenomena^ 
thoughts, emotions, etc. Aladdin's lamp is rubbed — 
physical phenomenon — and the genie appears— psychi- 
cal phenomenon. 




WheatBtone'B Theory. — To Wheatstone is due the 
credit of having discovered the fact that two slightly 
disBlniilar pictures — dissimilar in the same waj aa the 
two retinal images of a solid object or of a seeue — when 
nnited, produce a visual effect Bimilar to that produced 
bj an actual solid object or an actual scene. He also 
invented the stereoscope to facilitate the combination 
of such pictures. Ilia theory of these efEects was as 
follows : In viewing a solid object or a scene, two 
slightly dissimilar images'are forintd in the two eyes, 
as already explained ; but the mind completely unites 
oT fuses th(m into one. Whenever there occurs such 
complete mental fusion of images reaily dissimilar in 
tliis particular way, and therefore incapable of mathe- 
Hiaticiil coincidence, the result is a perception of depth 
of 6]jace, or solidity, or relief. In the stereoscope, there- 
fore, he supposes that the two slightly dissimilar pictures 
are mentally fused into one, and hence the appearance 
of depth of space follows as the necessary result of this 
mental fusion. 

This tlieory is still widely held by pliysiolo^sts ; 
but it is evidently the result of imperfect analysis of 
visual impressions. In stereoscopic tliagrams it is al- 
ways possible to detect the doubling on which the per- 
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ception of depth of spa«e is based. It is a little more 
difficult in ordinary eterescopic pictiireg, and in natural 
scenes : but practice and close observation will always 
detect it in these also. It is most difficult of all to 
detect it in the case of single aoUd olijects ; hut this is 
mainly because the doubling of the edges of such ob- 
jects is usually out of tlie line of sight. Even where 
we can not detect the doubling, and yet hinocularly 
perceive depth of space, such perception must be re- 
garded as an example of unconscious cerebration. We 
actually ground our judgraeiits upon impressions which 
do not emerge into clear consciousness. 

Observe the degrees of this unconsciousness. Even 
the doubling of the forefinger, when held up before the 
eyes while we gaze at the wall, is undetected by some 
persons. To such the binocular perspsctive here seems 
to be a simple primary SLinse-perceptioii, But the 
slightest scientific obsarvation is sufficient to separate 
this apparently simple impression into its component 
elements, and thus to show that it is a judgment based 
on simpler elements. Ne.vt, the doubling of objects in 
the foreground of a scene or stereoscopic picture, when 
the background is regarded, fails to appear in conscious- 
r nesB. But analysis again shows that the perception of 

I depth here also is not simple, but decomposable into 

L simpler elements. Close observation again detects the 

■ elements on which judgment is based. Therefore, 

H where we can not detect the simpler elements, we 

H must believe that they still exist and that judgmeuta 

H are based upon them. Nothing can be more certain 

H than that complete fusion never tabes place; and if it 

H seems so to us, it is only because we do not observe 

H and analyze with sufficient care. 
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the uTipracticed and unobservant. It [iiakes that simple 
and primary which is capable of analysis into simpler 
elements. It is therefore a popular, not a ecientilic 
theory. It cuts, but does not loose, the G-ordian knot, 

Briicke'B Theory. — Brucke and Brewster and Pr6voat, 
by more refined observation and more careful analysis, 
easily perceived that there was in reality no mental 
fusion of two dissimilar images. Their view, most 
completely expressed by Briicke,* is that which has 
been assumed in the foregoing account and explanation 
of binocular phenomena. It is, that in regarding a 
solid object or a natural scene, or two stereoscopic pic- 
tnres in a, stereoscope, the eyes are in inceseant uncon- 
scious motion, and the observer, by alternately greater 
and less convergence of tlie axes, combines Buccessively 
the different parts of the two pictures as seen by the 
two eyes, and thns by running the point of sight back 
and forth reaches by trial a distinct perception of bin- 
ocular perspective or binocular relief, or depth of space 
between foreground and background. 

Tbat double images are really necessary to binocular 
perspective, as maintained by Brncke, is abundantly 
proved by the experiments already given on that sub- 
ject. But one additional experiment may be given 
here to complete the proof. , 

Experiment. — As I look out of my window, I see 
the clothes-lines of a neighboring family, about 40 feet 
distant. Two of these are parallel, but one about 5 or 
6 feet beyond the other. The lines being horlsontal, 
no double images are visible when the head is erect. 
In this position I am unable to tell which line is the 
farther off. But when I turn the head to one side, so 
that the interocular line is at right angles to the cords, 
"Arcbires doa Sei;ncM," tome !ii, p. 142 (1833). 
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immediately tlieir relative distance comee out with great 
distinctness. 

This theory is a great advance on the preceding. 
It is really a scientific theory, since it is based on an 
analysis of our visual judgments. It is also in part a 
true theory, and for this riiason, in anticipation of what 
we believe to be a more perfec^t theory, we have uced 
it in the explanation of many visual phenomena in the 
preceding pages. But it is evidently not the whole 
truth, as we now proceed to show. 

1. If we place one object before another in the 
median plane of sight, even when we look steadily and 
without change of optic convergence at the one or the 
other, we distinctly perceive the depth of space between 
them. Evidently no trial combination, no running of 
the point of sight back and forth, and successive union 
and disunion of the images, are necessary for the per- 
ception of binocular relief. But if it be said that change 
of optic convergence does indeed take place, only rapidly 
and unconscionsly, 1 proceed to prove that such ie not 
the case. 

2. Dove's Experinient. — The instantaneous percep- 
tion of binocular relief is demonstrated by the now cele- 
brated experiment of Dove. If a natural object, or a 
scene, or two etcreoscopic pictures, be viewed by the 
light of an electric spark or a succession of electric 
sparks, the perspective is perfect, even though the 
duration of sneh a spark is only ^ihs °^ * second of 
time. On a dark night the relative distance of objects 
is jterfectly perceived by the light of a flash of light- 
ning, which according to Arago lasts only yAjFi* *°*i 
according to Rood yj^jf of a second. It is inconceivor 

• Arafio, " (Kuvrps CompliteB," lome Iv, p. 70. 

+ Rood, " American Jounial of Sdanue and Arts," rol. i, 1870, p. 15. 
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ble that there should be any change of optic conver- 
gence, any running of the point of sigiit back and forth, 
in the space of gfiofl part of a second. Evidently, 
therefore, binocular perspective may be perceived with- 
out such change of convergence. This point is certainly 
one of capital importance. The instantaneous percep- 
tion of relief is fatal to Uriicke's theory in its pure un- 
modified form, I liave therefore repeated Dove's ex- 
periment with care, varying it in every possibly way, 
BO as to guard against every source of error. These 
experiments completely confirm Dove's result, and es- 
tablish beyond doubt the instantaneous perception of 
binocular relief. From a large number of experiments 
I select a few of the most conclusive and most easily 
repeated. The spiirk apparatus i^ed was a Ritchie's 
Kuhmkorff eapatile of producing sparks 13 inches long. 
A Leydeu jar was introduced into the circuit to increase 
tlie brilliancy of the sparks. 

^periment 1. — I select stereoscopic pictnrea in 
which other forms of perspective are wanting, or near- 
ly so ; skeleton geometric diagrams are the best. Stand- 
ing in a perfectly dark room, and viewing these in a 
stereoscope by the light of a succession of sparks, the 
perepective is perfectly distinct with two eyes, but not 
at all with one eye. 

Experiment S.—J select a stereoscopic card like the 
lyat, except tliat mathematical perspective is also strong 
— such, for example, as a view of the interior of a bridge- 
way. Of course, as in the last case, the natural perspec- 
tive is instantly perceived in the stereoscope ; but this 
might be attributed to the mathematical perspective. 
But now hold the card in the hand and unite the pictures 
with the naked eyes by squinting, using again the spark- 
light: the inverse perspective described on page 157 
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will be brcmght out with perfect cleameas with two eyes, 
but tbe natural perspective (mathematical) returns when 
we shut one eye. This experiment is conclusive, being 
removed from even the Buepieion of the effect being the 
result of other forms of perspective ; for in this case 
the binocular is opposed to all other forms of perspec- 
tive, overbears them, and reverses the perspective. 

So much for combination of stereoscopic pictures, 
whether beyond the plane of the card, as in the stereo- 
scope, or ou this side the plane of the card, as in naked- 
eye combination by squinting. We will next try the 
viewing of natural objects, eliminating as before, as 
much as possible other forms of perspective. 

Experiment 3. — Let two objects, as two brass balls, 
of the same size, be hung by invisible threads, one about 
5 or G feet distant, and the other about 1 foot farther. 
At this distance focal adjustment is practically the same 
for the two balls, and thus this mode of judging of rel- 
ative distance is eliminated. Let the balls be placed in 
the median plane of eight, or nearly so, in such wise 
that their relative distiinee may be easily detected with 
two eyes, but not with one. In the latter ease — i. e., 
with one eye — they look like two balls side by side, the 
one a trifle larger than the other. Now, after darken- 
ing the room, try the experiment by the inst.intaneous 
flash of electric sparks. It will be found that under 
these conditions also the relative distance is perceived 
with perfect clearness with two eyes, but not with one. 

It is certain, then, that binocular perspective is per- 
ceived instantly, and therefore without the ti-ial com- 
binations of different parts of the'two images, as main- 
tained by lirucke, Brewster, and others. 

Between the two rival theories, therefore, the case 
stands tluis : Wheatstone is right in so far as he asserts 
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immediate or instantaneous perception of relief, bnt 
wrong in aupposing that there is a complete mental fu- 
sion of the two images, liriicke ie right in asserting 
that binoenlflr perspective is a jadgraent Lased on the 
perception of double images, but wrong in supposing 
L-hange of optic convergence and successive tiial eoni- 
binations of different parts of the two images to be a 
necessary part of the evidence on wliich judgment is 
based. 

My own Viflw is an attempt to hiirg together and 
reconcile what is true in both of the preceding views. 
This, which I conceive to be the only true and complete 
theory, is hinted at, bnt not distinctly formulated, by 
Hehnholtz.* I have strongly insieted upon it in all 
my papfi*B on tliis subject. I quote from one of tliem : f 
"All objects or points of objects, either beyond or 
nearer than the point of eight, yre doubled, hut differ- 
mtthj — the former homonymously, the latter heterony- 
moufily. The doTible images in the former case are 
united by les^ convergence, in the latter case by greater 
convergence, of the optic axes. Now, the observer 
ItTiows ivstinctivdij and without trial, in any case of 
double images, whether they will he united liy greater 
or less optic convergence, and therefore never makes a 
mistake, or attempts to unite by making a wrong move- 
ment of the optic axes. In other words, the eye (or tlie 
mind) insiinctively distinguishes homonymous from 
heteronymous images, referring the former to ot>}ecta 
beyond, and the latter to objects this side of, the point 
of sight." Or again : In case of double images, " each 
eye, as it were, knows its own image," although snch 
knowledge does not emerge into distinct eonsciouBnesa. 

* " Optique rhysiolo^que," p. B3fl li ifij. 

t " Ameiii-an Journal of Science and Arts," vol. H, 1871, p. 42S. 
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Tims, then, I conclude that the mind perceives re- 
lief instantly^ but not immediately / for it does so hy 
m^ans of double images^ as just explained. This is all 
that is absolutely necessary for the perception of relief; 
but it is probable — ^nay, it is certain — thac the relief is 
made clearer by a ranging of the point of sight back 
and forth, and a successive combination of the different 
parts of the object or scene or pictures, as maintained 
by Briicke. 




We are now prepared to nnderstand the modes of 
estimating distance and sise ; for these modes are 
founded partly on monocular and partly on binocular 

Tlie eye perceives immediately direction up and 
down, and right and left ; and therefore also outline- 
form and surfaee-coutents — for these are hut a com- 
bination of directions. Thus, two dimensions of space 
or anffiilar diameter in all directions are directly given 
in aenae. But this does not ^ve size, unless distance 
in the line of siglit, or depth of space, or tliird dimen- 
sion is also known. Now, this third dimension is not 
given by sense, but is a judgment. As already stated, 
the direct and simple sense-impressions given by the 
optie nerve are light — its intensity, its color, and ita 
direction. These can not be analyzed into any simpler 
elements. But aise, distance, and solid form are judg- 
ments based- on these direct gifts. Moreover, apparent 
size and estimated distance are strictly correlated with 
one another in such wise that a mistake in one neces- 
sarily involves a corresponding mistake in the other. 

Distance. — We judge of distance by means of the 
difEerent forma of perspective already described on 
page Ifil : 1. ^j focal arf/wstotjii, or monocular per- 
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;ive. Tlie eye adjusts itself for distinct vision for 
all distances from infinite distance to five inches. By 
experience we know distance from the amount of effort 
necessary to adjust for perfect image, and therefore 
distinct vision. Judgments based on this are tolerahly 
accurate from 5 inches to several yards. Beyond 20 
feet it is too sinaU to be appreciable. 3. By axial 
adjustment^ or binocular perspective. The greater or 
less amount of optic convergence necessary to produce 
single vision is a far more aqcurate mode of judging of 
distance than the last. It is refiable from near the root 
of the nose to tlie distance of about a quarter of a mile. 
Beyond this it also becomes inappreciable, for the 
doubling of objects is only equal to the interocular dis- 
tance. 3. By 'inathematieal perspectim. By diminu- 
tion of the apparent size of known objects and the 
convergence of parallel lines we judge of distance with 
great accuracy and almost without limit. 4. By aerial 
perspective. Change of color and brightness of all ob- 
jects, in proportion to the depth of air looked throngh, 
is still another mode of judging of distance, which, 
though far less accurate than the last, like it extends 
without limit. Estimates of distance, being judgments, 
are liable to error. Such errors are often called decep- 
tions of sense, but tliey are not so. They are errors of 
judgment based upon true deliverances of sense. 

Size. — The size of an unknown object is judged by 
\i» angular diameter, or the size of its retinal image 
multiplied by its estimated distance.* For example, an 
imago a, Fig. CI, occupies a certain space on the retina. 
* Hciipe magniflpolion — which is only Incronse of retinal image— is 
equivnlont tu neamesa of view. It is pei-feclly rijjhl tfl eay ot a telescope 
either that It increaseB the diameter oi the moon five thousand timca, or 
that it brings the moon nithio the distance of lirtj miles, A myopic cje, 
therelora, magniflea ereij otgeot. 
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Now, evidently, precisely the same image wonld be 
made by a small object at A, or a proportionally larger 
similar object at -1', or a stiil larger similar one at A". 
Therefore the estimated size of the object which pro- 
duced the uuage will depend wholly upon the distance 
we imagine the object to be from us, this distance being 
of course estimated by the difierent forms of perspective 
given above. Thus, estimates, of size and distance are 
very closely related to each, other, and an error in the 
one will involve an error in the other. If we misjudge 




the distance of an unknown object, we will to the same 
degree and in the same direction misjudge its size : if 
our estimate of distance be too great, our judgment of 
size will also and t« the same extent he too great ; if 
our estimate of distance he two small, so also will be our 
judgment of size. Contrarily, if we make a mistake as 
to the size of a known object — as, for example, if we 
mistake a boy for a man — wo will also to the some ex- 
tent misjudge the distance. . There is a moral as well 
as a physical perspective. A dollar may be held so near 
the eye or sit so near the affections as to cover and con- 
ceal the rest of the world. But in either case we must 
have an eye singls to the dollar. The mind's eye, too, 
must he binocular or we get no tnie moral perspective. 
Very many illustrations may he given of this gen- 
eral principle, but by far the most perfect are the ex- 
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perinients on combiDation of the regular figures given 
on pages 133 and IS-t. In combining by a(|uiuting, in 
proportion as the point of optic convergence, and there- 
fore the imagined plate of the pattern, becomes nearer 
and nearer, the figures of the pattern become smaller. 
On the other hand, when we combine Ixtyond the plane 
of the pattern, so that the more difitant point of optic 
convergence makes the imagined place of the pattern 
farther off than its real place, then the figures are mag- 
nified in the same proportion. So also stereoscopic 
scenes are larger or smaller than the actual picture, 
act'ordiiig as we combine beyond or on this side the 
plane of the picture. 

Illustrations like the above are most conclusive, 
because the relation of size and distance is seen to be 
mathematically proportioned : but many familiar illus- 
trations may he given. 

1. Wliile intently regarding the paper on which I 
am writing, or the page which I am re.iding, a fiy or 
gnat passes across the extreme margin of the field of 
view toward the open window. I mistake it for a large 
bird like a hawk flying at some distance in the open 
air. The reason is, that under these conditions we have 
no means of jndgiiig either of form or of distance ; the 
size and distance of an object are therefore left wholly 
to the suggestions of the imagination. If we look 
around bo as to see the form distinctly, and to bring 
binocular or other forms of perspective to bear on the 
subject, we quickly detect our error and correct our 
judgment. 

2. Where there are no means of judging of distance, 
we can not estimate size, and different persons will 
estimate differently. Thus, the sun or moon seems to 
some persons tlio size of a saucer, to some that of a 
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diimer-plftte, and to some that of the head of a barrel. 
Bat under peculiar conditions we imagine them much 
larger. For example, a piiie-tree stands on tlie western 
liorizon about a mile distant. I am accustomed to judge 
of the aise and distance of trees. This one seema to me 
at least 20 feet across the branches. The evening sun 
slowly descends and sets behind the tree. It Jills and 
much mure tkanfiUs its hranckes. Does not the sun 
now seem 20 feet across ? Again, here in Berkeley, on 
a clear day, the Farallone Islands, 40 miles distant, are 
distinctly seen through the Golden Gate, I think no 
one would say thit the larger one seems less than 
loo feet across. At certain seasons in spring and 
autumn the sun sets behind t!ie Faratlones, and these 
islands are projected in clear outline as black spots on 
his disk. 

Again : if we gaze steadily at the setting sun until 
its image is well branded on the retina and then look 
down on a sheet of paper 2i feet awaj, the spectral im- 
age (the external projection of the brand) is a circle of 
about \ inch in diameter ; looking at tlie wall 20 feet 
away, it is 2 inches in diameter ; looking at a building 
100 feet away, it is 10 inches in diameter. Now, thia 
is about the size that tlie sun or moon in mid-sky seems 
to me. It would seem, then, that we usually project the 
retinal image of the sun or moon only about 100 feet. 

3. IllustratJons meet us on every side. In fog, ob- 
jects look larger, because, through excess of aerial per- 
Bpective, we overestimate distance. On the high Sierra, 
or the Colorado mountains, or anywhere on the high 
interior plateau, the clearness of the air and consequent 
distinctness of distant objects are such, tliat we iiiiagino 
objects to be nearer and therefore smaller than tliey 
really are. 
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Form. — Outline form is a combination of directions 
of the component radiants. In a ring of stars, tbe direc- 
tion of each star is given immediately ; the combination 
of these several direutions gives the ring. Thb is bo sim- 
ple and immediate a judgment, that it may almost be 
called a direct sense-perception. It is apparently a di- 
rect perception of the/iwm of the retinal image. It is 
BO sure and immediate that it is not liable ^to error; yet 
it is capable of analysis into simpler elements, as shown 
above. 

Soliflform is a far more complex -jadgraentj and 
therefore liable to error. We judge of solid form 
partly by binocular perspective and partly by shades 
of light. The roundness of a column is perceived part- 
ly by the greater optic convergence necessary to see dis- 
tinctly the nearer central parts than the farther mai^nal 
parts, and partly by the shading of light on the different 
parts. The latter effect can be perfectly imitated by 
the painter, but not the former. Hence tlie illusion 
produced by the painter is most perfect at a distance 
where binocular perspective is very small, but is de- 
stroyed by near approach. Hence also the roundness 
of a painted column is most perfect when looking with 
one eye, but of a natural column when looking with 
two eyes. 

Gradation of Judgments. — Intensi,t>j saA cohr s^^saa- 
plu impressions which can not be further analyzed, Di- 
reHimi is already different and higher, since it is con- 
ditioned on space -perception, which is not a sensation. 
Still it also is simple and incapable of analysis. Nest | 

come oiiUin-e form, and surface contents, which may in- 
deed be analyzed into combination of directions, but yet ' 
the perception is so direct and so ceiiain that it may | 
well be called immediate. Nest comes golid form, i 
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which, as we liave Been, is a more complex judgment 
baeed on simple elements, and therefore may be de- 
, ceived. Next come the closely related and still more 
complex judgments of »ise and distance, which are 
therefore still more liable to error. These latter judg- 
ments become more and more complex as the objects 
in the field of view become more nnmeroua and more 
complex in form and varied in position; as, for ex- 
ample, the judgments of form, size, and distance of all 
the objects in an extended natural scene. All these 
seem to the uninstrueted as immediate instinctive per- 
ceptions, and mistakes are supposed to be the result of 
deceptions of sense insteaii of errors of judgment, as 
they really are. Judgments hke these, which are so 
quicltly made that the process has largely dropped out 
of consciousness, I shall call viisual judgments. But 
these higher and more complex visual judgments pass, 
by almost insensible degrees, into still higher and more 
complex intellectual jvAgments. Thus from simple 
sense-impressions we pass without break through the 
various grades of visual judgments to the lower intel- 
lectual judgments, and from these again through vari- 
ous grades of complexity to the liighest efforts of the 
cultured mind. 

Now, as visual judgments seem to the uninstrueted 
primary, immediate, and simple perceptions, so also 
among intellectual judgments many seem to those unin- 
strueted in psychology and unskilled in mental analysis 
as primary, immediate, instinctive, or innate, and there- 
fore certam. But, as the study of visual phenomena 
teaches that these visual judgments are capable of an- 
alysis into simpler elements, and therefore liable to 
error, so also the study of psychology should teach us 
that many of the so-called instinctive judgments, pri- 
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marj intuitions, etc., may also be capable of analj^iB, 
and therefore liable to error. Purtlier, it is evident 
that the so-called facte of conBciousness, in the one 
as in the other, can not be considered reliable until snb- 
jected to rigid analyeia. The study of visual (especially 
binocular visual) plienomena is pecnliarly valuable : first, 
in teaching us that so-called uiimediate intuitions are in 
many cases only jndgraents, the processes of which have 
dropped out of consciousness ; and, second, in teaching 
us the habit of analysis of such apparently simple in- 
tuitions. 
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We have now given ui clear ontline the most im- 
portant phenomena of vision and their explanation. It 
will not be amiss, before proceeding further, to look 
liack over what we have passed, and justify its logical 
order. 

There are three essentially different modes of re- 
garding the eye, which must be combined in a complete 
account of this organ. We have taken np these suc- 
cessively. First, we treated of the eije ae an optical 
instrument contrived to form a perfect image, every 
focal point of which shall correspond with a radiant 
point in the object. This is a purely physical uives- 
tigation. Second, we treated of the structure of the 
retina, especially its bacillary layer, and showed how 
from this structure results the wonderful property of 
corresponding points retinal and spatlcil, and the ex- 
change between these by impression and jwrceptive 
projection, and how the law of direction and all the 
phenomena of jnonocular vision flow out of this prop- 
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ertj. Third, we treated of the BtUl more wonderful 
correspoiideuce of the two retinw point for point, and 
of their spatial representatives point for point; and 
considered how by ocular motion the two images of 
the same object are made to fall on corresponding 
pointB of the two retinte, and their spatial representa- 
tives are thereby made to coincide and become one ; 
and how, finally, all the phenomena of binocular vision 
flow from this property. 

We have therefore apparently covered' the ground 
originally laid out. But there are still a number of 
questions on binocular vision, somewhat more abstruBe 
and more disputed than the preceding, but of no high 
interest that they must not be wholly neglected. The 
remaining chapters will be devoted to these. 

The conclusions reached on these points are almost 
wholly the result of my own investigations. They 
sometimes agree with those of other investigators and 
Bometimes do not. They therefore rest on no higher 
authority than their own reasonableness. I bring them 
forward as an original contribution to the science of 
binocular vision, and invite the thoughtful reader to 
repeat the experimente and to verify or disprove the 

COUClUBiOQB. 
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ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN 
BINOCULAR VISION. 



LAWS OF OCULAR MOTTOIf. 
SECTION I.— LAWK OF PARALLEL MOTION.— L [STING'S LAW. 

We have already (page t53) spoken of spectral im- 
ages produced by strong impressions on the retina. It 
is evident that tliese, being the result of impressioDs 
branded ujwn the retina and remaining there for some 
time, niufit while they remain follow all the motions of 
the eye with the greatest exactness. They are specially 
adapted, therefore, for detecting motions of the eyes, 
such as slight torsions or rotations on the optic axes, 
which could not be detected in any other way. 

Experiment 1. — Let the experimental room be dark- 
ened by closing the shutters, but allow light to enter 
through a vertical slit between the shutters of one win- 
dow. Standing before the window with head erect, 
gaze steadily at the slit until a strong impression is 
branded in upon the vertical meridian of the retina. 
If we now turn about to the blank wall, wo sec a very 
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diatinct colored vertical spectral image of tlie elit. 
Placing now tbe eyes in the primary position- 
with fuct; perpendicular and eyes looking horizontally 
— if, without changing the position of the head, we 
turn the eyes to the right or left horizontally, the im- 
age remains vertical. Also if we turn the eyes upward 
or downward by elevating or depressing the vieual plane, 
the image remains vertical. But if, with the visual 
plane elevated extremely, say 40°, we cause the eyes to 
travel to the right or left, say also 40°j or if we turn 
the eyes from their original primary position obliquely 
upward and to one side to the same point, tlie image 
is no longer vertical, but leans decidedly to the ea?ne 
side ; i. e., in going to the right, the image leans to the 

right, thus — / ; in going to the left, it leans to the 

left, thus — \ . If, on the contrary, the visual plane 
be digressed, then motion of tlie eyee to the right cansea 
the image to lean to the left, thus — \ ; while motion 

to tbe left causes it to lean to the right, thus — / . 

Experiment S. — If, instead of a vertical, we use a 
horizontal slit in the window, and thus obtain a hori- 
zontal image and throw It on the wall as before, then, 
if the image has been made with the eyes in the pri- 
mary position, it ivill be seen on the wall perfectly 
horizontal. Furthermore, if the eyes travel right and 
left in the primary visual plane, or upward and down- 
ward by elevating or depressing the visual plane, the 
image retains its perfect Lorizontality. But if, with 
the visual plane elevated, we cause tbe point of siglit 
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to travel to the one side or the other, the image is seen 
to turn to the opposite side; i. e., when the eyes turn 
to the right, the image tiimB to the left, thus — ^^--^ ; 
when thej turn to the left, the image rotates to the 
right, thus — "~~---.^. If the visual plane be depressed, 
then motion to tlie right causes the image to rotate to 
liie right, ""^^ , and motion to the left eausee it to ro- 
tate to tlie left, _y^ . 

Theee rotations of the image depend wholly on the 
oblique position of the eyes, and it makes no difference 
how that oblique position is re&ched — whether by mo- 
tion along rectangular coordinates, as in the experiments, 
or by ohli(jue motion from the primary position. Fur- 
thermore, the amount of rotation of the image increases 
with the amount of elevation or depression of the visual 
plane, and the amount of lateral motion of the eyes. 

Experiment 3. — The fact of rotation or torsion of 
the images, and the direction of tliat toreion, are easily 
determined by the somewhat rough methods detailed 
above; but if we desire to measure the a?tiouni of tor- 
sion, the wall or other experimental plane nmst be 
covered with rectangular coordinates, vertical and hori- 
zontal. By experimenting in this way, I find that for 
extreme oblique positions the torsion of the vertical 
image on thu vertical lines of the experimental plane 
is about 15°, but tlie torsion of the horizontal image on 
the horizontal lines is only about 5°, Tlie reason of 
this difference will be explained farther on. 

Putting now all these resnlts together, the fol- 
lowing diagram (Fig. 62) gives the position of the 
vertical and horizontal images when projected on a 
vertical plane for all positions of the point of sight. 
Simple inspection of the diagram is sufficient to show 
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that tlie inclination or torsion of the vertical image on 
the true verticals, and tliat of the horizontal image ou the 
true hurizoiitals, are in ()/'^«»/^.' (lirt'diun-s. if tortiou 
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of the images show torsion of the eye, there must be a 
fallacy somewhere. The one or the other must he 
wrong ; for when one indicates torKion to the right, the 
other indicates torsion to the left, and vic^ versa. To 
show this contradictory testimony more clearly, and 
thus to prove that there is a fallacy here, we make 
another experiment. 

Experiment ^.^Make a rectangular croas-elit in the 
window, gaze steadily upon it until the spectral impres- 
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Gion ia made oa the retina, and tben cast tlie image on tlie 
wall. In the primary position of the eyes it is of course 
a perfect rectangular cross. Now turn tlie eyes to the 
extreme upper right-hand comer of the wall. The cross, 
by opposite rotations of the two jiarts, is seen distorted 

thus /"• liooking upward and to the left, it is 

\ 

seen thus — ^r-^. Oblique motion downward and to 
the right makes it appear thus — ""V- , nnd to the left 
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thus -f-^. It will be observed that this is exactly the 

manner in which the lines cross in the diagram, and we 
have placed crosses in the corners to indicate that fact. 

Evidently the cause of the contradictory evidence 
of the two images is pnyection on a plane inclined at 
various angles to the line of sight. The diagram is a 
correct representation of the phenomena as seen pro- 
jected on a vertical plane, but is not a correct represen- 
tation of the torsions of the eves. To eliminate this 
source of fallacy and get the true torsion of the eyes, 
we must project the cross-image on a plane in every 
case perpendicular to the line of sight. 

Etperiment 5. — Prepare an experimental ])lane a 
yard square, malte a rectangular cross in the center, and 
set up a ]>erfectly perpendicular i-od at the point of 
crossing. Fix the plane in a position inclined 30° to 
40° with the vertical, and obliquely to the right side 
and above, bo that, when sitting before the experimen- 
tal window nnd turning the eyes extremely upward and 
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to the right, the observer looks directly on the top of 
tlie rod, and this latter is projwted agaiuEt the plane as 
a round spot. We thus know that the line of sight ia 
perpendicular to tlie plane. Now, after gazing at the 
crose-filit in the window until the spectral impression is 
made on the retina, without moving the head, cast tlie 
image on the center of the plane by turning tlje eyes 
obliquely upward and to the right. Tlie rectangular 
cross-image rotates, botli parU alike, bo &s to retain per- 
fectly its rectangular symmetry, to the right, tlius- — 
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, showing unmistakably a torsion of the eyes in the 

Bame direction. If the plane be arranged similarly on 

the left side, the cross turns to the left, thus — -■\'- If 

the plane be arranged below and to the right, so that 
tlie eyes turned ohliqiely d()wnward and to the right 
shall look perpeudicnlarly upon it, the cross will turn 

to the left, thus — ^V'- If similarly arranged on the 

left side, the cross will turn to the right, thus — ""^ . 

In all eases the rectangular symmetry is perfectly pre- 
served, a snre sign that there is no error by projection, 
and that they truly represent the torsion of the eyes. 

Eepenment 6. — In order to neglect no means of 
testing the truth of this conclusion, we will make one 
more experiment, using the sky as the plane upon 
which to project the image. This spatial concave ie of 
course everywhere at right angles to the line of sight, 
and therefore is free from any suspicion of error from 
projection. Standing in the open air before a vertical 
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flag-staff, I gaze upoD it steadily until its image is, as it 
were, burned into the vertical meridian of the retina. 
Now, wirhoiit moving the head, I turn the ejes ob- 
liquely upward and to the right, and the image leaDS 
decidedly to the right ; and turning to the left, the image 
leans to tha left. In this position of the head, of course, 
the j^round prevents us from making the same experi- 
ment with the visual plane depreasad. I therefore 
vary the experiment slightly. Sitting directly in 
front of the college building, with the morning sun 
sliiiiing obliquely on its face, the light-colored perpen- 
dicular pilasters gleam in the sunshine, and contrast 
strongly with the shadows which border their northern 
margin. Gazing steadily at the building, I easily get a 
strong spectral image of the whole structure, with its 
vcrtiiyil and its horizontal linos. Now throwing myself 
flat on my back, I see the image perfectly erect on the 
zenith. Turning the eyes upward toward the brows 
and to the right and left, then downward toward the 
feet and to the right and left, the whole image of the 
building rotates precisely as indicated in my previous 
experiments. 

Evidently, then, in the diagram Fig. 62, the verticals 
give true results, but tha horizontala deceptive results 
by projection. Why this is eo is easily explained. Sup- 
pose an observer to stand in a room before a vertical 
wall ; suppose him further to be surrounded by a spher- 
ical wire cags constructed of rectangular splierical co- 
ordinates, or meridians and paralleU, with the eye in 
the center and the pole in the zenith. Evidently, tlie 
surface of this spherical concave is everywhere perpen- 
dicular to the line of sight, and therefore, like the sky, 
is tlie proper surface of projection. Evidently, also, the 
meridians and parallels everywhere at right angles to 
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each other are the trae coordinates wherewith to coin- 
pare tlie images, vertical and horizontai, in order to 
determine the direction and amount of their rotation. 
Now the simple question is, " How do these true rec- 
tangular co6ri.iiuatea project themselves on the wall to 
an eye placed in tlie center, or how would their shad- 




ows be cast by a light in the center ? " It is evident 
that the meridians would project as straight verticals, 
but the parallels not as straight hues, hut as hyperholia 
curves, increasing in curvature as we go upward or 
downward. The diagram Fig. 63 shows how the 
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plierical coordinates would project on a vertical wall. 
By calculation or by careful plotting it may be eliowu 
tbat at an angle of elevation or depression of 40°, and 
a lateral an^le of the same amount, the inclination of 
the hyperhoHc curve on tlio horizontals of the wall will 
he about 20°, Now a rectangular cross-image, if wt- 
roSiUd, would project as the crosses in the comers, i. e., 
the vertical arm would project vertically, but tlie hori- 
zontal arm would be inclined 20° with the horizontal, 
so tbat tlie angles of the cross would he ahont 70" and 
110°. Kow rotate these crcwses 15°, tbo 
right upper one to the right, the left up- 
per one to the left, the right lower to the 
left, and the left lower to the right, and 
we have the precise phenomena repre- 
sented by the diagram Fig, 62 \ i. e., the 
verticals are turned 15° right or left as 
the case may bc^ and the horizontals in 
the opposite direction but only 6°, Fig. 
fi4 Ulustrates this in the case of the right-hand upper 
cross- image— the heavy cross representing the cross un- 
rotnted, and the lighter one the same rotated 15° to the 
right by extreme ohliijuity of the line of sight. 

Therefore, the diagram which truly represents the 
torsion of the eye in various positions, or the torsion of 
the cross-image when referred to a spherical concave per- 
pendicular to the line of sight in every position, is rep- 
resented in Fig. (15. Simple insjiection of this figure 
shows the real direction and amount of rotation both of 
the vertical and the horizontal image for every position 
of the line of sight. The crosses in the comers show 
that there is no distortion by projection. 

We are justified therefore in formulating the laws 
of parallel motion of the eyes thus : 
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1. When the eyes move togethei' in the primary 
plane to the one aide or t/ie other, or in a vertical 

plane up or down, there is no rotation on the optic 
axeg, t>r torsion. 




2. When the visual pt-ane is elevated and the eyeg 
move to the right, they rotate to the right y when they 
move to the left, they rotate to the left. 

3. When the visual plane is depressed, motion of 
tjie eyes to the right is accompanied with rotation to the 
left, and motion to t/te left with, rotation to the right. 

4. These laws may be all generalized into one, viz. : 
When the vertical, and lateral angles have the sam^ 
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atgn* the rotation is positive {to the right); when they 
have contrary ai^ns, the rotation is negative {to the l^ft). 

The law now announced as the result of ex|)erinient 
is evidently identical witli the law of Listing, v/\\\c\\ Las 
been formulated by Listing himself thus : 

" When the line of sight parses from the primary 
^jftsOion to any other position, the angh of torsion of 
the eye in its second position is the same as if tlte eye 
had come to this second position hy turning about a 
fixed (Kids p^yendieular hoth to the fret and the second 
position of the line of sight" f 

Now an axis which satisfles these conditions can be 
none other than an equatorial ffim— i, e., an axis in a 
plane perpendicular to the polar or visual axis. In 
turning from side to side in the primary plane, it is a ver- 
tical equatorial axis. In turning up and down vertically, 
it is a horizonta! equatorial axis. In turning obliquely, 
as in the experiments on torsion, it is an oblique equa- 
torial axis. Now take a globe, and, placing the equator 
in a vertical plane, make a distinct vertical and hori- 
zontal mark across the pole. Then turn the globe on 
an oblique equatorial axis, so that the pole sliaU leak 
upward and to the right. It will be seen that the polar 
cross is no longer vertical and horizontal, but is rot-afed 
to the right. If the globe be turned upward and to the 
left, the polar cross will rotate to the left ; if downward 
and to the right, it will rotate to the left ; and if to the 
left, it will rotate to the right. In a word, the rotation 
in every ease is the same as given in the above laws 
determined by experiment. 

■ In referenue to a Tcrtical line, poaitinna lo the ri;;!it are positive 
&nd to tlie left negative ; in refci'ence to a barizonta.1 line, nbovo in posi- 
tive and below nej^ntive. 

t Uelniboltz, "Opdciuc rhvsiologlqiie," p. 606. 
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Contrary Statement by Helmholtz. — We Lave ^ven 
these laws and tlieir experimental prixif in some detail, 
BQd have taken Bome paiue to show thut ther are in 
complete accord with Listing'B law, because lleimfaoltz 
in his great work on "Physiological Optics" has given 
these laws of ocular motion the very reverse of mine. 
I quote from the French edition of lSt57, which is not 
only the latest but also the most authoritative edition 
of the work : * 

" When the plane of eight ie directed upward, lateral 
diaplacemcnte to the right make the eye tnru to the left, 
and diBplaoenients to the left make it turn to the right. 
" When the plane of sight is depressed, lateral dia- 
placeraenta to the ri^ht are accompanied with torsion 
to the right, and mce versa, 

" In other words, when the veri:tcal and lateral an- 
gles are. both of the same sign, the torsion ia n^ffniiw ; 
when they are of contrary signs, the torsion 'ispotdUm." f 
We have demonstrated the very reverse of every 
one of th^e propositions, and we have also shown that 
they are inconsintent with Listing's law as quoted by 
Helmholtz liimself. The esperiments by which Helm- 
holtz seeks to determine the torsions of the eye are the 
same as those already described under experiments 1 and 
2, pages 185 and 1S6. The results whiclj he reaches are 
■ also the same as those reached I)y" myself, except that 
Klie makes the inclination of the veitica! image on the 
pTerticals of the wall, and of the horizontal image on the 
horizontals of the wall, equal to each other, while I make 
the inclination of the verticals much greater. The dia- 
gram by which he embodies all these results is also 
* A Bbort time bcfon! bis dcatb Hclmfaoltz commenced a revision of 
his great nork, but he never fintslied, and, as i leura from liis tmnaJalor, 
Jnvnl, he never altered t1 

f " Optique Phyaiologlqae," 
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Bimilar to my diagram, Fig. 02, except that in Iiis the 
horizontal and vertical curves are exactly Bimilar, while 
in mine the curves of the verticals are much greater. 
lie also, like myself, admits that there is a fallacy by 
pnijettion. But unaccountably he imagines that the in- 
cliuation of the horizontal image on the true horizontal 
gives true results, and the inclination of the vertical 
image on the true vertical deceptive results by projec- 
tion ; therefore he imagines the eye to turn exactly the 
reverse of the reahty. Experiments 5 and 6, under con- 
ditions eliminating errors by projection, prove the false- 
ncBB of hiB results. I have striven in vain to And some 
explanation of Helraholtz's statements, and esi)ecially 
concerning the contrary rotations of the vertical and 
horizontal images. I can not but regard them as a sim- 
ple mistake hy inadvertence. The reader who desii'es 
to follow up this subject will find it discussed in an 
article by the writer referred to below.* 

The Rotation only Apparent — There can be no donht, 
then, that when the eye passes from it« primary position 
to an oblique position, the vertical meridian of the ret- 
ina is no longer vertical, but inclined. If we observed 
the iris of another person, we should see that it had 
turned as a wheel. In deference to the usage of other 
writers and to the appearance, 1 have spoken of this as 
a niiation on the optic axis, but it is so in appearance 
only, and not in reality ; for the motion of the eye, 
being always on an axis in a plane perpendieul'ar to 
the. pillar or optic aais, can not be resolved into a rota- 
tion about that axis. A simple experiment will show 
the kind of rotation which takes place in bringing the 
eye to an oblique position. Take a circular card, Fig. 
6*), and make on it a rectangular cross which shall rep- 
* " American Journal of Science and Arts," III, val, ix, 1S80, p. 88. 
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resent the vertical {V V) and liorizontal (H H) me- 
ridians of the retina. A emaU central circle p repre- 
sents the pupil. Now take hold of the disk with the 
thumb and linger of the right hand at the points V V, 
and place this line in a vertical plane. Then tip the 
^^^ ^^ disk up so that the pu- 

pil p shall look upward 
45° or more, but the 
line V V still remain- 
ing in the vertical 
plane. Finally, with 
the finger of the left 
hand turn the disk on 
the axis V V to the 
left. It will be seea 
that V V is no longer 
vertical, nor ////hori- 
zontal ; but some other 
hue X X is vertical, and y y horizontal. In other words, 
the whole disk seems to have rotated to the left. But 
this is evidently no true rotation on a polar axis, but 
only an apparent rotation consequent upon reference to 
a new iiertical meridian of space. It does not take 
place in the primary plane, because there all the spatial 
meridians are parallel, but only in an elevated or de- 
pressed plane, because the spatial meridians are there 
convergent to poles in the zenith and nadir. 

After this discussion it may bo well to redefine the 
law of Listuig in different words, thus : "When the eye 
passes from its primary position to any other position, 
it always turns on some equatorial axis, or axis at right 
angles to tlie visual axis, but " never swivel-like on the 
visual axis itself."* I shall therefore hereafter call this 
•Foster, " Physiology," Part IV, p. 1219. 
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apparent rotation on tlie viaual axis torsion. This is the 
more important, becauKe tLere is a. real rotation on tlie 
visual axie, wLich we shall Bpeak of under the next head.* 



EECTioN II.— Laws of cosvergekt motion. 

We have thus far coiitinoJ onrselvee to explanation 
of the laws which govern the gj-gh wbon they move in 
the sama directwn with axed parallel, as in looking from 
bI(1o to side or tip and down. I have called this the law 
of parallel motion. We now eunie to apeak of the 
laws which govsni the eyes when they move in opposite 
fUreotijitia, as in convergence. These I shall call the 
laws of cotiiiergent nwiion. 

In convergGiice there is not mei-ely an apparent rota- 
tion or torsion, but a reaX rotation of the eyea on the optic 
or visual axes ; and since the motions are m opposite di- 
restiona, the rotations are also opposite. But, except in 
very strong convergence, the rotation is small and diffi- 
cult to observe, and therefore has been either overlooked I 
or denie J by many ohservera. As the existence or non- 
exiateuTO of this rot^ition has an important hearing on J 
the mu'.-h-vex(ii question of the liorttpter, it is important 
that proof slioulu be accumulated even to demonstration. 

The first difficulty wliicli meets us in experimenting 
on tliis subject is, that spectral images, which are such 
delicate indicators of ocular motion, are ahnost useless 
here. In parallel motion of the eyes these unages fol- 
low every movement with the utmost exactness, hut in 
convergent motion they do not. Suppose, for example, 
I with the eyes parallel or nearly so, a spectral image is 

■ * I U11 indebted tn Mrs. Frnnklin for having draim eqj attention to tbc 1 
I fed that aeveral writers, Voltniaon, Dondcrs, Aubarl, etc., havy perceived 

■ that tbe rotnliou of the ejes in Ilutiuboltz'B ujieriiiieatB is unlv app&rcnt. I 
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branded on the vertical meri(]ianB of both eyes. In 
convergence ea<;h eye may move through 45° or more;, 
and yet the place of the spectral ima^e remains the game, 
viz., dir&My in front. The eye also in e.xtreme conver- 
gence may rotate on the optic axis 10", but tha vertical 
image remains still perfe«tly vertical. The reason of 
this is, that the two retinal images are on corresponding 
points, and therefore by the law of corresponding points 
their external representatives are iiulissolvbli/ vnited. 
In moving the eyes in opposite directions, it is impos- 
Bible that tlie images should move except by separating ; 
but separation, either complete or partial, is impossible 
without violating the law of corresponding points — a 
law which is never violated under any circumstances 
whatsoever^ Actual objects therefore, not spectral im- 
ages, must be used in these experiments. 

As the experiments ahout to be descrihed are among 
the most difficult in the wliole field of binocular vision, 
and as in many of them it is absolutely necessarj' that the 
primary visual plane should be perfectly horizontal, I 
must first define what we mean by the primary visual 
jtlaiie, and show how it may be made perfectly honzonial. 

Take a thin plate, like a cardboard ; place its edge 
on the root of the nose and the card at right angles to 
tlie line of the face, in such wise that the plane of the 
card shall cut through the center of the two pupils, 
and you can see only its edge. The card is then in the 
primary visual plane. Keeping the position of the card 
fixed in relation to the face, the face may be elevated 
or depressed, and the card will be also elevated or de- 
pressed, but will remain in the primary visual plane. 
But if the card be elevated or depressed so as to make 
a different angle with the line of the face, then the vis- 
ual plane is elevated or depressed above or below the 
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primary poaition. Wlien the head is erect and the line 
of the face vertical, the primary visual plane is Lorizon- 
tal. Suppose we wish now to look at a vertical wall in 
such wise that the primary 

visual plane shall he perfec-t- ^ " v . 

ly horizontal. We first mark T ' J~~ 

on the wall a horizontal line 

exactly the height of the root of the nose. Standing 
then say 6 feet off, and shutting first one eye and then 
the other, we bring the image of the lowest part of 
the root of the nose directly across the line. The pri- 
mary plane is then perfectly horizontal. In Fig. 67, n 
and n' are the curves of the outline of the root of the 
nose as seen by the right and left eye respectively, and 
n n' is the horizontal line on the wall. We are now 
prepared to make our experiments. 

^Aeperiment 1. — Prepare a plane 2 feet long and 1 
foot wide. Dividing this by a middle Ime into two 
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erpial squares, let one of the halves be painted black 
and the other white. I/jt the whole be covered with 
rectangular coordinates, verticil and horizontal, on the 
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black half the lines being white and on the wliite half 
black, as in Fig. 68, Near the middle of tiie two sqnare 
halves, and at the crossing o£ a vertical and Lorizuntal 
line, make two small circles, c c'. Set up this plane on 
the table in a perfectly vertical position, and at a dis- 
tance of 2 or 3 feet. Kest the thin on the table ini- 
mediateij in front of the plane, with a book or othor 
support under the chin, bo that the root of the nose 
shall be exactly the same height as tlie circles, which in 
this case is about 6 inches. Now, shutting alternately 
one eye and the other, bring the imago of the lowest 
part of the root of the nose coincident with the hori- 
zontal line running through the circles. The primary 
plane is now perfectly horizontal, and therefore at right 
angles to the experimental plane. Now, tinally, con- 
verge the eyes until the right eye looks directly at the 
left circle, and the left eye at the right circle, and of 
coarse the two circles combine. If one is practiced in 
such experiments, and observes closely, he will see that 
the vertical hnes of the two squares (which can be 
readily distinguished, because those of the one are white 
and of the other black), aa they approach and pass over 
one another successively, are not perfectly parallel, 

but make a 6mn,ll angle, tlms — 1/ ; and also that the 

angle increases as the convergence is pushed farther and 
farther ao that lines even beyond the circles are brought 
successively together. Similarly also the horizontals cut 
each other at a small angle, but this fact is not so easy 
to observe as in the case of the verticals. 

Such are the phenomena ; now for the interpretation. 
It must be remembered that images of objects dilfer 
wholly from spectral images in this, viz, : that spectral 
images, being dxed impressions on the retina, follow 
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tlie motions of the eye with perfect exactness ; while, 
images of objects being movahle on the retina, their ex- 
ternal representatives in convergence seem to move in a 
direction contrary to the motions of the eye (page 124). 
This is true of all motions, whether hy transfer of the 
point of sight or by rotation about the optic axes. Now, 
in the above experiment, the images of the two squares 
witli all their hues seem to rotate about the point of sight 
outward — i. e., the right-hand square to the right, and the 
left-hand square to the left. At first sight this might 
seem to indicate a contrary rotation of the eyes, riz., in- 
ward. But not so ; for, ob- Fio. bb. 
serve, the field of view of the ' 
right eye is the left or black 
square, and the field of view of 
the left eye is the right or wliite 
square. Tlie right- eye field 
turns to the left, showing a ro- 
tation of the right eye to the 
right ; while the left-eye field 
toriiB to the right, showing a 
rotation of the left eye to the 
left. Thus the two eyes ia con- 
■mrgmice rotate mitwat'd. This 
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ia shown in the diagram Fig. 69, in which c c' is the 
experimental plane. The arrows show the direction of 
rotation of the images of the plane and of the eyes. 

Experiment 'B. — When one becomes accustomed to 
experiments of this tind, he can make them in many 
ways. I find the following one of the easiest and most 
convenient ; Measure the exact height of the root of the 
nose upon the sash of the open window, and mark it. 
Stand with head erect about 3 or 4 feet from the win- 
dow. Using the cross-bars of the sash-frame as hori- 
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zontal lines, arrange ttie head so that the two images 
of the root of the nose shall be exactly the same height 
as the mark. The primary plane is now horizontaL 
Now eoDTerge the eyes nntil the dark outer jambe or 
sides of the frame of the sash approach each other. 
This will be very distinct on acconnt of the bright light 
between them. It will be seen that the frames come 

together, not parallel, but as a sharp V, thus — \) , r and 

t being the right- and left-eye images respectively. I 
find that when I stand at a distance from the window 
eqnal to the width of the sash, the angle between the 
two jambs as they eume together is about 15°, showing 
a rotation of each eye outward 7° 30'. When standing 
still nearer, so that the convergence is extreme, the 
angle is 20° or more, showing a rotation of each eye off 
10" or more. 

In all these experiments the extremest care is neeee- 
saiy to insure the perfect horizontality of the visnttl 
plane. The sliglitest upward or downward looldDg 
vitiates the result by introducing mathematical perspec- 
tive. If there were no rotation, then looting upward 
and converging would bring the jambs together by 

perspective, thus — A ; looking downward, thus — U ; 

looking horizontal, parallel, tlms — . But on account 

of rotation, looking horizontal brings them together 

thus — y ; downward, at higher angle, thus — \/ . 

Looking upward more and more, the angle decreases 
till it becomes (i. e., the jambs parallel), and then in- 
verted. I find that in the previous experiment, stand- 
j from the window the distance of its width, I must 
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elevate the plane of vision about 6° — i. e., I must look 
about 8 or 9 ineheB above the mark — to noake the jambs 
parallel. This is therefore a good method of measuring 
amount of rotation. 

Expe.rirn&nt 3, — A far more accurate mode of mea- 
suring the amount of rotation is hy constructing dia- 
grams on a plane similar to the one used in experiment 
1, but in which the verticals and horizontals are both 
inclined on the true verticals and true horizontals in a 
direction contrary to the rotation of the eyes — i. e., in- 




ward — and then determining the degree of convergence 
necessary to make them come together perfecUy par- 
alld. I find tliat for my eyes, when the verticals are 
thus inclined in each square 1^° with the true vertical, 
and therefore make an angle of 2^° with each other 
(Fig. 70), they come together parallel when the point 
of sight is 7 inches from the root of the nose. When 
the angle of inclination in each is SJ" with tlie true 
vertical, and therefore 5° with each other, the point of 
sight must be 4 inches off. When the inclination with 
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^^^> 20 

H the true vertical is 5*. and dierefore lu" with each other, 

H tite poiiit of siglit is 22 incLes. Finally, wLen the in- 

H vliiiation with the tnie vertioal ie 10°, or 20° with each 

H other, tlien they can be brought together parallel only 

^^^^ by the extretnest eonvergem*, the point of eiglit heing 

^^^^L then only a quarter of an inch in front of the root of the 

^^^^1 noee. In the diagram Fig. 70 the lines, both rertieal 

^^^^■^ and horizontal, are im-lined inward 1^°, and therefore 

^P the verticals of the two squares make an angle with each 

H otlier of 2^°. It is therefore a rerfmed facamiJe of the 




plane useil. The coilrdinate lines coincide when the 
point of Bight is T inches from the root of the nose. 

In the eases of extreme convergence mentioned 
above, I find that for perfect coincidence of l>oth ver- 
ticals and horizontals it is necessary that the inclination 
of the verticals with the tme vertical must be greater 
than that of the horizontals with the true horizontal ; so 
that the little squares are not perfect squares. Thna, 
when the verticals incline 5°, the horizontals must incline 
only 3i°; when the verticals incline 10°, the horizontals 
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incline only 5°. Fig. 71 ia a reduced facsimilo of the 
experimental plane used in this last case of extreme 
converfrenee. I can not account for this, except by a 
distortion of the ocular globe by the unusual and un- 
natural strain on the muscles, especially the oblique 
muscles of the eyes. It may he that other eyes are 
more rigid than mine, and suffer Icbb distortion. 

The above is by far the most refined method of 
prosing rotation, and of measuring its amount. But so 
difficult are these experiments, and so delusive the phe- 
nomena, that it is necessary to prove it in many ways. 
Another method is by means of ocular spectra. We 
have already sliown that these are not so well adapted to 
experiments in convergent motion as they are in parallel 
motion. For example, two brands on the vertical merid- 
ians of the two retinse produce spectral images which 
are perfectly united (pages 199 and 200). Now in strong 
convergence, when the two eyes rotate outward, the two 

images will not separate or cross each other, thus- 

os we might at first expect ; for this is forliidden by the 
law of corresponding points. But we may use a spectral 
image of one eye to show rotation of that eye. 

£^xperiment 4- — The manner in which I conduct 
the experiment is as follows : I make a vertical spectral 
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image in the manner already explained (page 185), by I 
gazing with one eye (say the right) on a vertical slit in.l 
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a closed window. I now tnm aliont, and, keeping the 
left eye i, Fig. 72, still fihut, I look across the root of 
the nose ft with the right eye 7^ at a perfectly vertical 
line w on the wall. I see tlie vertical image perfectly 
parallel and nearly coincident witli the vertical line on 
the wall. Then, while the right eye stili continues to 
look along the line /^ s, I turn the shnt left eye Z from 
its previous position i s through an angle of 9U°, until 
its line of eight is Z a' a. In other words, I run the 
point of sight or point of convergence from the distant 
point of the wall w along the line ^ « to the point a 
near the root of the nose. When I do so, I see the 

spectral image incline to the right, thus — / , indicating 

(since the image is xpectral) a rotation of the eye in the 
samie direction. This experiment is very difficidt, but 
it is conclusive. 

E,cperiment 5. — I shut one eye, say the left, and 
look across the root of the nose at a distant object, as in 
Fig. 72 IK An assistant now observes attentively my 
iris, and notes with care the position of the radiating 
hnes. Now, without changing at all the direction of 
the line of sight, I change iha point of sight to an ob- 
ject or point very near the root of the nose, as in Fig. 
72, by turning the optic axis of the shut eye through 
90° to a. I again relax the convergence so as to make 
the optic axes parallel, and again converge upon the 
near point; and so on alternately. With every con- 
vergence the iris is seen to rotate hke a wheel outwwrd. 
I have subjected my eyes to the observation of five dif- 
ferent persons, and they all made the same statement 
in regard to the direction of rotation. 

There can be no longer any doubt that my eyes in 
convergence rotate on the optic axes outward, the de- 
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gree o£ rotation increasing with the degree of conver- 
gence. To generalize this as a law of ocular motion I 
have fonnd extremely diiflcult, because there are bo' few 
persons who are able to verify the results, on account 
of imperfect voluntary control of the ocular mnecleB, 
and especially the difficulty or even impossibihty which 
most persons find in observing intelligently images 
which are not at the point of sight. Nevertheless, I 
Iiave found several persons who by considerable prac- 
tice have been able to confirm nearly all these experi- 
ments. I have also made observations directly on the 
eyes of other persons in the manner described iii the 
fifth experiment, and noted the rotation of the iris in 
strung convergence. I think, therefore, I am justified , 
in announcing the outward rotation of the eyes in con-j 
vergence as a genera! law. 

The Effect of Elevatioa and Sepresdon of the TiBOi 
Plane on Botatiou. — The question next occurs. What i 
the effei't, on this rotation, of elevation or depression ot\ 
the visual plane ! I have also made many experim6ntB^ 
to determine this point. 

Expet-iment 6. — In making experiments of thia kind, 
all that is necessary is that the experimental plane^j 
shall -be exactly perpendicular to the visual plai 
This may be insured either by keeping the face in its'l 
former position and changing tiie inclination of theJ 
plane, or else, more conveniently, by fixing the j 
in its vertical position and changing the incHuatioQ^ 
of the face. If we choose the latter method, then, 
for experiments with the visual plane elevated, the 
head or face is turned downward and the eyes look 
upward toward the brows npon the experimental plane 
—care being taken that the eyes in their new position 
Bhall be on a level with the center of the plane. By 
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experiments of tliis kind I find that the outward rota- 
tion in convergence, especially in strong convergence, 
increases decidedly for the same degree of convergence 
with the elevation of the visual plane. 

Eeperhiieni 7. — For experiuientB on rotation with 
the visual plane depresaed, the face niuHt he turned up- 
ward (taking care as before that the eyes in their new 
position are on a level with the center of tlie plane), 
and then the eyes look downward toward the jioint of 
the nose upon the experimental plane. In this case I 
find that for the same degree of convergence the rota- 
tion decreases steadily, until it becomes zero for all de- 
grees of convergence when the visual plane is depressed 
45° below ite primary position — i. e., when the eyes look 
toward the point of the nose. Below this angle the ro- 
tation seemB to be inverse — i. e., inward— although it is 
impftssible to try this with strong convergence, because 
the nose is in the way. 

Cause of tlie Rotation, — It is probable that the rota- 
tion is proiluced by the action of the inferior oblique 
muBcles. If BO, we can understand why it increases 
with elevation of the visual plane, and decreases with 
its depression ; for in the first case the tension on these 
nmsclea would be increased, while in the latter case it 
would be decreased. 

PrevioM SesearolieB on tlu« Sulgeot — At the time of 
my own researches in 1867* the only writer who to 
my knowledge had made experiments on the rotation 
of the eyes on the visual axes in convergence ' 
Meissner.f Since that time I find that Hering ) 
others have done so. The results Mcissncr arrives at 
are substantially the same as my own ; but he arrives 

• "AiBPrican .TomTiiil of Science'," vol. xlrii, pp. B8 nnd 153, 1869. 
f " Archivea dca Sdencee," totiia Hi, 1859, p. 16t). 
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at them indirectly, while inveatigating the question of 
t!ie horopter, and by methods far less exact than those 
employed by myself. My resultB, therefore, must Ije 
rcjjarded as a confirmation and a demonstration of his, 
Meissuer's method will l)e spoken of under the bead of 
the horopter. 

Laws of Parallel and of Conver^nt Hotion Compared. 
— We will now formulate the laws of convergent mo- 
tion, and at the same time contrast them with those of 
parallel motion. 

1. When the eyes move in the primary plane in the 
same direction (parallel motion), there is tio tordon; hut 
when they move in that plane in opposite directions, as 
in convergence, they rotate_mitward. 

3. When the visual plane is elevated and the eyes 
move in the same direction by parallel motion, then 
lateral motion to the right produces torsion to the right, 
and to the left, torsion to the left; but when, on the 
contrary, they move in opposite directions, as in am- 
vergen^e, then as the right eye moves to the hft, i. e,, 
toward the nose, it rotates to the right, and as the left 
eye moves toward the ntjee, i. e., to the right, it rotates 
to the left. If Listing's law operated at all in this case, 
as it acts in the opposite direction, it would tend to 
neutralize the effects of convergent i-otation ; but such 
is not the fact. On the contrary, as we have seen, the 
outward rotation increases with elevation of the visual 
plane. 

3, When the visual plane is depressed, and the eyes 
move from side to side by paralM motion, then lateral 
motion to the ri^ht is attended with torsion to the left, 
and motion to the kft with torsion to the right. Also 
when the eyes move by convergent motion in opposite 
directions, they rotate in the same direction ae in the i 

^ i 
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ease of parallel motion ; bot there is this great 
ence : that while in parallel motion the torsion increases 
with the angle of depression, in convergent motion rota- 
tion decreoiten to zero at 45°. If Listing's law operated 
at all in this case, it would cooperate with and increase 
the effect of convergent motion; but the very reverse 
is the fact, the rotation decreaaing with the angle of 
depression. 

4. We have already shown that the so-called torsion 
of parallel motion is not a true rotation on the optie 
axes, bnt only an apparent rotation, the result of refer- 
ence to a new spatial meridian not parallel with the 
primary meridian. On the contrary, the rotation pro- 
duced by convergent motion is a true rotation on the 
optic axes, as shown by the fact that one eye without 
change of position will rotate in sympathy with the 
convergent motion of the_ other eye (experiments 4 
and 5). 

It is evident, then, that when the eyes move in the 
same direction parallel to eat'h other, as in ordinary 
vision of distant objects, then all their motions are gov- 
erned by Listing's law ; but when, on the contrary, they 
move in opposite directions, as in convergence, then the 
law of Listing is either greatly moditied or else it ia 
overborne, and another law reigns in its place. 
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If we look at any point, tlie two visual lin 
verge and meet at tliat point. Ite two images therefore 
fall on corresponding points of the two retina;, viz., on 
their central spots. A small object at this point of 
convergence is seen absolutely single. We have called 
this point "the point of sight." All objects beyond or 
on tliis side the point of sight are seen double — in the 
one case homonymonsly, in the other hetoronymously 
— because their images do not fall on corresponding 
points of the two retinte. But objects below or above, 
or to one side or the other side of the j)oint of eight, 
may possibly be seen single also. The a\i.m of all the 
points which are seen single while the point of sight 
remains unchanged is ctUl'^d the horopter. 

Or it may be otherwise expressed thus : Each eye 
projects its own retinal images outward into space, and 
therefore has its own field of view crowded with its own 
images. When we look at any object, we bring the 
two external images of that object together, and super- 
pose tliewi at the point of sight. Now the point of 
sight, together with the images of all other objecta or 
points which coalesce at that moment, lie in the horop- 
ter. The images of all objects lying in the horopter 
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fall on correspondin*; points, and are seen single : and 
convereely, the horopter is the eurfat^'e (if it be a eurface) 
of single vision. 

le the horopter a mirfuct,, or is it only a line ? In 
either eaae, whataro its fonu and position 9 Tbeee qaes- 
tinns liave tasked tlie ingenuity of physioists, matbeinad- 
C'ians, and physiologists. If the position of correspond- 
ing points were certainly known, and if the meridia 
of tlie eye in all its motions corresponded perfectly 
with the sjtatial meridians, then the question of the 
horopter would be a purely mathematical one. But the 
position of the ocular meridians, and therefore of corre- 
sjmnding points, may change in ocular motions. It is 
evident, then, that it ia only on an experimental basis 
that a true theory of the horopter can he constructed. 
And yet tlie experimental det£rmination, as usually at- 
tempted, ia very unBatisfaetory on account of the indis- 
tinctness of perception of object* except very near the 
point of sight. Therefore experiments determining 
the laws of ocular motion, and mathematical reasoning 
based upon these iaws, seem to be the only sure method. 

The most diverse views have therefore been held as 
to the nature and form of the horopter, Agnilonins, 
the inventor of the name, believed it to hea, plane pass- 
ing through the point of sight and perpendicular to the 
median line of sight. This, as we have shown (page 117, 
Fig. 40), is geometrically untenable. Others have be- 
lieved it to he the surface of a lephere passing throngh 
the optic centers and the point of sight ; others, a tm'ua 
generated by the revolution of a circle passing through 
the optic centers * or nodal points and the point of sight 
(boropteric circle of Miilier), about a hue joining the 

* Optic center is here UBcd in sense of center of the lens ejatem, i 
o/'lbc ocular globe. 
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optic centers. The subject has been investigated with 
great acHteness by Prevost, Miilier, Meissner, Claparede, 
and finally by Helmholtz. Prevoet and Miilier deter- 
mine in it, aa tliey 
think, the circnmfer- 
enee of a circle paBS- 
ing through the optic 
centers and the point 
of sight (the horop- 
teric circle), and a 
line passing through 
the point of sight 
and perpendicular to 
the plane of the cir- 
cle (horopteric verti- 
cal). The horopteric 
circle of Miilier is 
shown in Fig. 73, in 
which n 71,' is the line 
between the nodal 
points or points of 

ray-crossing, A the point of sight, and 5 an object to I 
the left and situated in the circumference of the circle. , 
Of course, the images of A fall on the central spots | 
oc'. It is seen also that the images of B fall at hh 
equal distances from the central spots c f', one on the 
nasal half and one on the temporal half, and therefore 
on corresponding points. The haropteric verUeal of 
Miilier passes through A and perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle (i, e., of the diagram). 

Claparede * makes the horopter a surface, of such a ' 
form that it contains a straight line passing through the 
point of sight and perpendicular to the visual plane, and 
"Aicbircs doB Sciencea," 1858, toI. lil, p, 161. 
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also such that every plane passing through the optic cen- 



ters makes by interKection ■ 



itli thiB surface the circum- 
ference of a circle. In 
other words, he thinks 
that the horopter is a 
surface which contains 
the koropteAc veriical 
B A B\ Fig. 74, and the 
horopteric circle, N A. 
N', and in addition is 
fnrther characterized by 
the fact that the iuter- 
eection with it of every 
plane passing through 
the optic centers N N' 
upward as B^ B N', or 
downward aa N B' N' is 
also a circle. It is evi- 
dent that, as these circles 
increase in size upward 
and downward, the ho- 
ropter according to Claparcde is a surface of singular 
and complex form. 

Helmholtz arrives at results entirely different. Ac- 
cording to him, the horopter varies according to the 
position of the point of sight, and is therefore very 
complex. He sums up his conclusions thus ; * 

" 1, Generally the horopter is a line of double cur- 
vature produced by the intersection of two hyperbo- 
loids, which in some exceptional cases may be changed 
into a combination of two plane curves, 

" 2. For example, where the point of convergence 
• Croonian lecture, in " Piticecdmss cif tha Itoval Society," iiu{18M), 
B|^ 107; vXao "Optique Phj^iologiqui^," p. 901 tl ofg. 
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(poiut of sigLt) is situated in the median plane of the 
head, the horopter is composed of a Btraight line drawn 
through the point of convergence, and a conic section 
going throTigh the optic centers and intersecting the 
straight line. 

"3. When the point of convergence is situated in 
tlie plane which contains the primary directions of both 
visual lines (primary visual plane), the horopter is com- 
posed of a circle going tlirough that point and throngh 
the optic centers (Iioropteric circle), and a straight line 
intersecting the circle. 

"4. "When the point of convergence is situated both 
in the middle plane of the head and in the primary 
visual plane, the horopter is composed of the horopteric 
circle and of a straight line going through that point. 

" 5. There is only one case in which the horopter is 
a plane, namely : when the point of convergence is sit- 
uated in the middle plane of the head and at an infinite 
distance. Then tlie horopter is a plane parallel to the 
yisual lines, and situated heneath them at a distance 
whicli is nearly as great as the distance of the feet of 
the observer from his eyes when he is standing. There- 
fore, when we look straight forward at a point on the 
horizon, the horopter is a horizontal plane going through 
our feet ; it is the ground on whiah we stand. 

"6. When we look not at an infinite distance, hut 
at any point on the ground on which we stand which I 
is equally distant from the two eyes, the horopter is not I 
a plane, but the straight line which 'is one of its parta I 
coincides with the ground." 

Some attempts have been made to establish the | 
existence of the horopteric circle of Miiller by n 
of experiments. A plane is prepared and pierced with J 
a multitude of holes into which pegs may be set. The J 
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eyes look horizontally over the plane on one peg, and 
the others are arranged in siicli wise that they appear 
single. It ie found that they must be arranged in a 
circle. I have tried repeatedly, but in vain, to verify 
this result. The (iiiSeulty in the extreme indistinctness 
of perception at any appreciable distance from the point 
of sight to one side or tlie other. But. as a general fact, 
the results reached by the observers thus far mentioned 
have been reached by the most refined mathematical 
calculations, based on certain premises concerning the 
position of cori-eBponiling points and on the laws of 
ocular motion. We will examine only those of Helm- 
holtz, as being the latest and most authoritative. 

Helmholtz's results are based upon the law of Lie- 
I ting as governing all the motions of the eye, and upon 
I his own peculiar views concerning the relation between 
what be calls the apparent and the real vertical meridian 
of the retina. According to Jiim, the real vertical me- 
ridian of the eye is the line traceJ on the retina by the 
image of a really vertical linear object when the median 
plane of the bead is vertical and the eye in the primary 
position. The apparent vertical meridian of the eye is 
the line traced by the image of an apparently verticd 
I linear object in the same position of the eye. This is 
' also called the vertical line of demarkatkm, because it 
divides the retina into two halves which correspond each 
to each and point for point. Now, according to Helm- 
boltz, the apparent vertical meridian or vertical line 
of demarkation does not coincide with the reul vertical 
meridian, but makes with it in each eye an angle of 
11°, and therefore with one another in the two eyes of 
2i°. The horizontal meridians of the eyes, both real 
and apparent, coincide completely. Therefore, if the 
two eyes were brought together in such wise that their 
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real vertical and horizontal meridians sliould coincide, 
their apparent horizontal meridians would also coin- 
cide ; but the apparent vertical meridians would crosH 

each other at the central spot thus— t , making 




an angle of 2^°. For this reason a perfectly vertical 
line will appear to the right eye not vertical, but in- 
clined to the left, and to the left eye inclined to the 
right. In order that a line shall appear perfectly ver- 
tical to one eye, it muet incline for the right eye IJ" 
to the right, and for the left li° to the left. But a 
horizontal line appears truly horizontal. Therefore an 
upright rectangular cross will appear to the right eye 

thus— — — , and to the left eye thus — ■ — /— . The 
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inclination of these lines is, however, exaggerated. If, 
therefore, according to Helmholtz, we make a diagrata 
of which one half is composed of black lines on white 
ground, and the other of white lines on black ground, 
lil;e those already used, but in which, while the hori- 
zontals run straight across horizontally, the verticals on 
the right half are inclined IJ" to the right, and on the 
left half the same amount to the left (Fig. 15), then, on 
combining these by gazing beyond the plane of the dia- 
gram (i. e., with parallel eyes), either with the naked 
eye or with the stereoscope, the verticals will he seen 
to come together parallel and unite perfectly. 

Now Ilelmholtz's views of the form of the horopter 
are based wholly on this supposed relation of real and 
apparent vertical. Take for example his case of tlie 
eyes iixed on a distant point on the hoiizon. In thia ' 
case, he says, " the horopter is the ground on which wel 
stand." This is true if the relation above mentioned ul 
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true ; for, with nn interocukr distenc-e of 2,i inche., two 
lines dmwn tliro«gli tlie optif center., each inclined H 
with the vertical and therefore 2i° with each othe.1 
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would in fact meet about 5 feet below — i. e., about tbe 
feet. If, therefore, we place two actual rods together 
on the ground between the feet, and the upper ends be- 
fore the pupils, the ejea being parallel, it is evident that 
the image of the right rod on the right retina and that 
of the left rod on the left retina would fall exactly on 
Helmholtz's apparent vertical meridian, and, if llelm- 
holtz'e views be correct, on the vertical lines of detnar- 
kation and on corresponding points of the retinte, and 
thus would be binocularly combined and seen as a single 
line lying along the ground to infinite distance. And 
conversely, with the eyes parallel and the lines of de- 
markation inclined IJ" with the vertical, a rod lying on 
the ground to infinite distance would cast its images on 
these lines, and therefore be seen single throughout. 

There are several curious questions which force them- 
selves on our attention here if Helmholtz's view be true. 
1. If we suppose the two eyes to be placed one on the 
j,,g ^ other,8o that the real vertical meridians 

coincide, we have already seen that 
Helmholtz'sapparent verticals or lines 
of deniarkation will cross each other 
like an X, as in Fig, 76, making with 
each other an angle of 2^°. Now the 
two rods 2i inches apart at the height 
of the eyes, and meeting below at the 
TinKffnKjBsupiRpnaiiD. fcct, Or the Tod lying along the gfouud 
iiuu''of' ri" h[ l"™'^ '•" iifii't^ distance, would occupy with 
]ine otdemiiriaiionof their images Only the upper half of 
*'*°^°' the X. But suppose the two rods, in- 

stead of stopping opposite the eyes, to continue upward 
to the limits of the field of view. Obviously this upper 
half would cast images on the lower half of the X, and 
therefore would be seen single also. Where shall we, . 
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refer theml Or, to express it differently, the horopter 
with the eyes looking at a distaat horizon, afoording to 
Helmholtz, is the ground we stand on ; bnt this is evi- 
dently pictared on the upper halres only of the two 
retinae. Where is the other half of the horopter cor- 
responding to the lower halves of the retintel 

2. Again : According to Helmholtz. in looking at 
a distance the horopter is the ground we stand on, and 
he gives this as the reason why distance along the 
ground is more clearly perceived than in other posi- 
tions.* On the contrary, it seeotii to me that it would 
have just the reverse effect. If the horopter were the 
ground we stand on, then relative distances on the 
ground could not he perceived hy binocular perspec- 
tive at all ; for this is wholly dependent on the exist- 
ence of double images, which could not occur in thia 
case by the detinition of the horopter. It would be 
therefore only by other forms of perspective that we 
could distinguish relative distance along the ground. 
But that we do perceive perspective of the ground 
binocularly — i, e., by double images — is proved by the 
fact that tlie perspective of the receding ground is very 
perfect in stereoscopic pictures, where the images of 
nearer points are necessarily double ; for the camera 
has no such distinction between real and apparent ver- 
ticality as Helmholtz attributes to the eye. 

But it is useless to argue the point any further, for 
I am quite sure that the property which Helmholtz 
finds in his eye is not general, and therefore not nor- 
mal. We have seen that in convergence the eyes ro- 
tate outward, so as to bring about the very condition of 
things temporarily wiiich Helmholtz finds permanent 
in his eyes. I have therefore thonght it possible, or 

• Op. eit., p. 923. 
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even probable, that tlie same habits in early life which, 
by constant adapting of the eyes to vision of near ob- 
jects, finally produce myopy, may also, by constant 
slight rotation of the eyes outward and disiortiim. * in 
convergence on near objects, finally bring about a per- 
manent condition of slight distortion and outwai-d rota- 
tion of 1^°. Helmholtz is slightly myopic. f 

However this may be, I am sure there is no Btich 
relation between real and apparent vertical meridian in 
my eyes as that spoken of by Uelraholtz. All the ex- 
periments supposed to prove such relation fail complete- 
ly with me. A veitical rectangular cross appears rec- 
tangular to either eye. The lines of lielmholtz's dia- 
gram, Fig. 75, when combined beyond the plane of the 
diagram, eitlier by the naked eyes or by a stereoscope, 
do not come together parallel, but with a decided angle, 
viz., 3J°. But when I turn the diagram upside down, 
and combine by squinting, then the vertical Knes, being 
inclined the other way, as inmy diagram. Fig. 68, com- 
bine perfectly by outward rotation of the eyes. I have 
coustmcted other diagrams with less and less inclination 
of the verticals, until the inclination was only 1(1', and 
still I detected the want of parallehsm when combined 
beyond the plane of the diagram. Beyond this lunit I 
could not detect it, but I believe only because the limit 
of perception wae passed ; for when the lines are made 
perfectly vertical, they come together perfectly parallel 
and unite absolutely. It is certain, therefore, that in 
my eyes the vertical line of demarkation coincides com- 
pletely with the true vertical meridian. 

MeiBsner J alone, of all writers with whom I am ac- 

* Simple rolation ia not Eufficicnt, bccniisc thia would nffecl Biro the 
horimatal meridian. f Cip, dl, p. 914. 

t Mci-'iiupr, "Pliy^iutogic ilea Sehorgans " i also "AtuluTes dea Sd- 
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qnainted, attempts to determine the horopter directly by 
experiment. According to hiin, if a stretched thread be 
held in the median plane at right angles to the primary 
visual plane, alioiit 6 to 8 inches distant, and the point 
of sight be directed on the middle, the thread will not 
appear single, but the two images will cross each other 

at the point of sight thns — # ,r r' being the right- 
eye image, and I I' the left-eye image. Now, as the 
images are heteronymous at the upper end and homo- 
nymous at the lower end, it is evident that they will 
nnite at some farther point above and some nearer point 
below. By inclining the thread in the manner indi- 
cated — ^i. e., by carrying the upper end farther and 
bringing the lower end nearer— the two images come 
together more and more, nntil at a certain angle o£ in- 
clination, varying with the distance of the point of sight, 
tliey unite perfectly. Tbe thread is now in the horopter. 
Experiment. — I find that the best way to succeed 
with MeiBsner's experiment is as follows : Hold tt 
stretched black thread parallel with the surface of the 
glass of an open window, and within half an inch of 
it. Kow, with the eyes in the primary position, look, 
not at the thread, but at some spot on the glass. It 
will be seen that the double images of the thread are 
not parallel, but make a small angle with each other, 

thus — W . Now bring the lower end nearer the^ob- 

6erver very gradually. It will be seen that the double 
images become more and more nearly parallel, until 
at a certain angle of inclination the parallelism is per- 
fect. I have made several experiments with a view 
to measuring the angle of inclination for different dis- 
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tances of the point of sight. I find that for 8 inches 
the inclination is about 7° or S" ; for 4 inches, about 
8° or 9°. It aeeme to increase as the point of sight is 
nearer. But of this increase subsequent experiments 
make me doubtful. 

MeiBsuer's results may be summarized tlius ; 

1. With the eyes in the primary position and the 
point of sight at infinite distance, tlie horopter is a 
plane perpendicular to the median Hue of eight (plane 
of Aguiloniiis), 

2. For every nearer point of sight in the primary. 
plane, the horopter is not a surface at all, but a Une. 
inclined to the visual plane and dipping toward the 
observer, the inclination increasing with the nearnesa 
of the point of sight or degree of convergence. 

3. In turning the plane of vision upicurd, the in- 
clination of the horopteric line increases. In turning 
the plane of vision ilowmoard, the inclination of the 
horopteric line decreases, until it becomes zero at 45°, 
and the horopteric line expands into a plane passing 
through the point of sight and perpendicular to the 
median visual line. 

Furthermore, Meissner attributes these results to a 
rotation of the eyes on the o]»tie or visual axes outward; 

Fiu, 77. 

tBO that the vertical lines of demarkation, C D, C D', 
Fig. 77, no longer coincide perfectly with the vertical 
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meridians A B, A' S', nor the Iionzontal lines of de- 
markation (r H^G' H' with the horizontal meridians 
E F, E' F' , as they do when the eyes are parallel, but 
cross them at a email angle. With eyes parallel, the 
images of a verticiil line will fall on the vertical lines of 
demarkation (for these then coincide with the verticil 
meridians) and be Been single. But if the eyes rotate 
outward in convergence, then the image3 of a vertical 
line will no longer fall on the vertical lines of demar- 
kation, and therefore will be eeen donble except at the 
point of eight. In order that the image of a line shall 
fall on the vertica,! lines of demarkation and he seen 
single, with tlie eyes in this rotated condition, the line 
must not be vertical, but inclined with the upper end 
farther away and the lower end nearer to the observer. 
It is evident also that under these circumstances the 
horopter can not be a surface, but is restrir-ted to a line. 
This requires some explanation. 

If the eyes be converged on a vertical line, and then 
rotated on their optic axes, as we have seen, the line 
will be doubled except at the point of sight. Thia 
doubling is the result of horisontal displacement of the 
two images in opposite directions at the two ends — the 
upper ends heteronymously, the lower ends homony- 
mously. Now, since heteronymous images unite by car- 
rying the object farther away and homonymous iniagea 
by bringing it nearer, it is evident that if the line be in- 
clined by carrying the upper end farther and bringing the 
lower end nearer, the two images will unite completely, 
and thus form a horopteric line. But all points to the 
right or left of this horopteric line will also double by 
rotation of the eyes; but this doubling is hy veri^cal 
displacement, as shown in Fig. 77. Now doubling by- 
vertical displacement can not be remedied by increasing 
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or decreasing distance, hecause the eyes are separated 
JionzQiitaUy. It is therefore irremediable. Hence no 
form of surface can satisfy the conditions of single 
vision right and left of the horopteric Kne. Hence, 
also, the restriction of the horopter to & line, and tlie 
inclination of that line on the plane of vision, are neces- 
sary consequences of the rotation of the eyes on their 
visual axes. This rotation I have already proved in 
the most conclusive manner by experiments detailed in 
the last chapter. 

It will be seen by reference to the preceding chapter 
that my results coincide perfectly with those of Meisa- 
ner, although I was ignorant of Meissner's researches 
when I commenced my experiments many years ago 
Pjg -g (ISOT). The end in view in the 

two cases, and aJso the methods 
used, were different, Meissner was 
investigating the question of the 
horopter, and outward rotation of 
the eyes was the logical inference 
from the position of the horopter 
discovered by him. I was investi- 
gating the laws of convergent mo- 
tion, and the nature of the horopter 
was a logical consequence of the out- 
ward rotation which I discovered. 
Meissner's method is, however, far 
leee refined and exact than mine. 

I have also proved the inclina- 
tion of the horopteric line by direct 
experiments by my method. 
Ei-jyeri nieiit 1. — If two lines, one black on white 
and the otlier wJiite on black, be drawn with an in- 
clination of 1^° with the vertical, and therefore 24° 
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with each other, and the eyes be brotight so near to any 
points a a, Fig. 78 (taking care that the visual plane 
ahftll be perpeuditjular to the plane of the diagrani), 
that these shall unite beyond the plane of the diagram 
at the distance of 7 inches, the two hnes wiil coincide 
perfectly. If then the diagram be turned upside down, 
and the lines be again united by squintitig — the dia- 
gram being in this case a little farther off, so that the 
point of sight shall again be 7 inches — the coincidence 
of the lines will be again perfect. Fig. 79 — in which 
R and L represent the right and left eyes respectively, 




a II and a' H the lines to be combined in these two 
positions, and A the point of sight — will explain how 
the combination takes place. The line II A H a the 
horopteric line. 

This experiment is difficult to make, bnt I am qoite 
confident of the reliability of the results reached. I 
made many experiments with different degrees of in- 
clination of the lines a H, a' II, and therefore with 
different degrees of convergence, and many calcnlatione 
based on these experiments, to determine the inclination 
of the horopteric line for different degrees of conver- 
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»ence. Bat the experiments are so difficult that, while 
in every case the inclination of the horopteric line was 
^roved, the exact angle could not be made out with 
certainty. It eeemeil to me about 7° for all degrees of 
convergence, and therefore for all diatanoee. It cer- 
tainly does not seem to increase with the degree of con- 
vergence, as maintained by Meissner. 

Ea^teriment 2. — I next adopted another and 1 tliink 
a better method. I used a plane and djagrani covered 
with true verticals only, as in Fig. 80. I placed this, 
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instead of vertical as in previous experiments, inclined 
7° with the vertical, and therefore in the supposed posi- 
tion of the horopter. Placing the face in a vertical po- 
sition and tlie plane of vision horizontal — i. e., my eyes 
at the same height as the little circles — I combined these 
successively, and watched how the lines came together, 
I found that when the plane is inclined 7° all the lines, 
even the farthest apart — viz., 30 inches— came togetlier 
perfectly parallel. I then tried the plane inclined 8°; 
the paralleli.Bm was still complete for all degrees of con- 
vergence. But when the plane was inclined 9°, the in- 
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clination of the lines in coining together successively 
was distinctly perceptible. I am sure, therefore, tliat 
the true inclination is about 7° or 8". 

Such are the phenomena ; now for the interpretation. 
It will be observed that when the plane represented by 
the diagram Fig. 80 is inclined to tlie visual plane, all 
the vertical lines converge by perspective ; the conver- 
gence increasing with the distance from the central line, 
as in Fig, 81, which represents such an inclined plane 
referred to a plane perpendicular to the visual plane. 




By calculation and careful plotting, I find that at the 
distance of 15 inches the convergence of the first two 
lines, 6 inches apirt, for a plane inclined 8°, is each 
about 1° 31', or to each other 3° 2' ; of the second pair, 
12 inches apart, 8° 3' each, or 6° 6' to each other ; of tlie 
third pair, 18 inclies apart, 4° 35' each, or 9° 10' to each 
other ; of the fourth pair, 2+ inches apart, 6° 7' each, or 
12° 14' to each other ; of the fifth pair, 3u inches apart, 
7° 40' each, or 15° 20' to each other. Therefore, an in- 
creasing rotation of the eyes outward is necessary to 
bring these together parallel. The distance of the point 
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of sight measured from the line joining the optic centers 
varied from ij inches in the first to 1^ inch in the laet 
cise ; but the inclination of the horopteric line was the 
same in every case. This ie probably the most accurate 
means of determining by direct experiment both tlie 
horopter and the degree of rotation of the eyes for 
every degree of convergence of the optic axes. 

Expe-Hment S. — I next tried tlie same experiment 
with the visual plane depressed 45°, but yet perfectly 
horizontal— i, e., with the chin lifted. In tliie position, 
on combining the vertical lines, I find that they retain 
perfectly their natural perspective convergence. On 
decreasing the inclination of the diagram the perspec- 
tive convergence becomes less and less, until when the 
plane of the diagram is vertical the lines come together 
again parallel for all degrees of convergence, as already 
found in the previous experiment. I conclude there- 
fore that in turning the visual plane downward the in- 
clination of the horopteric line becomes less and less, 
until when the visual plane is depressed 45° it becomes 
perpendicular to that plane, and at the same time eitpanda 
to a surfai'e, but not to ^ plane as Meissner supposes. 

In turning the visual plane upward, I find, especially 
for high degrees of convergence, that I must incline 
the plane of the diagram more than 8° (viz., about 10°) 
in order that the lines shall come together parallel. 
From this I conclude a higher degree of rotation of the 
eyes and a higher inclination of the horopteric line. 

The points on which I do not confirm Meissner are : 
1. The ini'reasing inclination of the horopteric line with 
inereaaing nearness of the point of sight. I make it 
constant. 3. I think it probable also that Meissner is 
wrong in supposing that the horopter, when the visual 
plane is depressed 45°, is OLj/lane. It is certainly a aur- 
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face, bat not a plane ; for it is geometrically clear that 
points in a perpendicular ^/ane to the right or left of 
tlie point of sight can not fall on corresponding points 
of the two retinte (page 117). The horopter in this case 
is evidently a curved surface. I do not undertake to 
determine its nature by mathematical calculation, and 
the e.xperimental investigation is unsatisfactory for the 
reason already given, viz., the extreme indistinctness of 
perception of points situated any considerable distance 
from the point of sight in any direction. 

In regard to the lioropter I consider tlie following 
points to be well established : * 

1. As a necessary consequence of the outward rota- 
tion of the eyes in convergence, for all distances in the 
primary visual plane the horopter is a line inclined to 
the visual plane, the lower end nearer the observer. 
But whether the inclination is constant, or increases or 
decreases with distance. I have not been able to deter- 
mine witli certainty. It is probably constant. 

2. In depressing the visual plane, the uielination of 
the horopteric line becomes less and less, until when 
the visual plaue is inclined 45° below the primary posi- 
tion the horopteric hne becomes perpendicular to the 
visual plane, and at the same time expands into a sur- 
face. The exact nature of that surface I have not at- 
tempted to investigate, for i-easons already explained ; 
but it is evidently a curved surface. 

3. In elevating the risual plane, especially with 
strong convergence, the inclination of the horopteric 
line increases, 

Pinally, the question naturally occurs ; Of what ad- 
vantage is this outward rotation of the eyes, and the 

* Perhaps I OM^ht to sny in my own case and iu those of Hereral 
other pursoDB with normal ejes. 
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consequent limitation of tlie horopter to a line ? Or is 
it not rather a defect ? Should the law of Listing be 
regarded as the ideal of ocular motion under all circum- 
stances, and should the departure from this law in the 
case of convergence he regarded as ahnomial ? Or is 
there some useful purpose Buhserved by the rotation of 
the ejes on their optic axes ? I feel quite sure that 
there is a useful purpose subserved ; for there are spe- 
cial muscles adapted to produce this rotation, and the 
action of these nmacles is cousensual with the adjust- 
ments, axial and focal, and with the contraction of the 
pupil. This purpose I explain as follows : 

A general view of objects in a wide field is a neces- 
sary condition of animal life in its higher phases ; but 
an equal distinctness of all objects in this field would 
be fatal to that tlwughtful attention which is necessary 
to the development of the higher faculties of the human 
mind. Therefore the human eye is so constructed and 
moved as to restrict as much as possible the conditions 
both of distinct vision and of shigle vision. Thus, as 
II the more elaborate structure of the 
central spot restricts distinct vision to tlie visual line, 
and focal adjustment still furtlier restricts it to a single 
point in that line, the point of sight, so also in hinoimlar 
vision axial adjustment restricts single vision to the ho- 
ropter, while rotation on the optic axes restricts the 
horopter to a single line. 




CHAPTER ni. 

ON SOME PEVULIAEITIES OF PHANTOM PLAXEH. 

Wb have already shown how the figures of a regu- 
larly figured plane, like a tessellated pavement or a 
regularly patterned carpet or papered wall, may be 
combined either by crossing the eyes or (if the figures 
be not too large) by looking beyond the plane of the 
figures, as in the stereoscope, so as to make phantoms, 
which are nearer or farther off, and the figures smaller 
or larger than reality, according to the degree of ocnlar 
convergence, and therefore the apparent distance of 
the phantom. In Fig. 48, page 134, we have repre- 
sented these phantoms as planes paraUel to the real 
plane; but if closely observed they are seen to be 
neitlier perfect planes nor parallel to the real plane. 
The phenomena now about to be described have, some 
of them, not been heretofore noticed, and none of 
them have been satisfactorily explained. 

/. The PhanUim Plane not pamUd t/> tlis Real 
Plane. 

Expefim&nt 1. — I sit in a chair in the middle of a 
tessellated floor and direct the eyes on the floor at an 
angle of 45°, By ocular convergence I now combine 
successively the figures of the floor, stopping a little at 
each combination until the phantom image clears. 
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Tlieee phantom floors ai'e distinctly perceived to be 
not horizontal, as they ought to be l>y geometric con- 
struction, but inclined, dipping away from the observer 
at higher and higher angle, as by greater convergence 
the phantoiH floor comes nearer and nearer. I am sure 
that by extreme convergence I can make the phantom 
slope at aa angle of 30°— lu". 

In addition to the slope of the plane, and closely 
connected therewith, another phenomenon is perceived. 
The figures change their shape, becoming elongated in 
the direction of the slope and in proportion to the angle 
of the slope. If, for example, the figures are regular 
squares, looked at in the direction of their diagonals 
they liecome greatly elongated riiombs, or if circles 
they become long ellipses. 

Explanation. Principles. — We have already seen 
(pages 140 and 141) that a slender rod held horizontally 
in the median plane, but a little below the horizontal 
plane passing through the two eyes and looked at with 
both eyes, is seen thus — W , or thus — A, or thus — Y, 

according as we loo'i at the neirer end or the farther 
end or the miJdle point. In this case— i. e., when the 
rod is horizontal-— the angle between the two images 
is smaU. 

If now the nearer end of the rod bo lifted so as to 
bring it nearly in coincidence with the plane of sight, 
tlie angle between the images will bec<»me greater, but 
the vertical length of the projection less, until when 
the rod is in the plane of sight, the angle becomes 180° 
and the two images are in the same horizontal straight 
line. Of course, to the hinoculof observer it does not 
seem like a horizontal straight line, because ke intro- 
duce? the element of depth of space by binocular per- 
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Bpective. To htm it wouM look like a V or an X 
looked at end on. 

Ajf^plication of Priiu-Aple^ in Explanation of the 
Slope. — The figureB of a teeseUated plane of course 
lie in parallel lines. We will suppose these lines to run 
from the oheerver. Bj' geometric or monocular per- 
speiitive Hueh lines converge to a vanishing point on the 
horizon. Leaving out the figures of the pattern, Fig. 
82 represents the projection of sucli parftliels as seen 
with one eye. As seen with two eyes, of course, there 
are two images of all these lines crossing one anotiier at 
small angle, as shown above. Let ns &( the mind on the 




middle one, o, alone. In natural vision its two images 
would cross at small angle at the point of sight But 
in making the phantom plane, 6 S or c c or d d or e e, 
etc., are brought together in the middle, combined and 
viewed as the middh line. But it is evident that the 
angle of perapectivo convergence, and therefore the 
angle of crossing one another when they come together, 
is greater and greater, bb bj greater convergence they 
are brought from greater distance right and left. In 
other words, the perspective an-gU in added to the hinoc- 
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ular aiigle and all is credited to the hinocular angle, he 
cause vieioed as a middle line which ought not to ha/ve 
any 'perspectme angle at aU. But *e Lave already seen 
that the crosaing of binocnlar images of lines at higher 
angle means a nearer approach to the plaue of sight 
— a looking more end on. In other words, it means a 
lifting of the nearer end of the plane. Therefore as 
more and more separated lines of figures, b h, <i c, d d, 
e e, etc., are brought forward and united in front, and 
the angle of crossing of the lines heeomes greater, the 
slope of the phantom plane becomes greater, until, if 
we could bring together lines from an infinite distance, 
the phantom plane would coincide with the plane of 
eight — i. e., would slope 45°, 

Elongation of the Figures. — This follows as an ob- \ 
vious and necessary consequence of the slope. For since i 
the angle subtended by the plane at the eye, or the 
retinal image, remains the same, the length of the plane 
and all its figures must seem greater in proportion to 
the degree of slope, precisely as shadows cast on a plane 
are longer in proportion as the angle of the light to 
the plane becomes less. 

Experiment S.^In experimenting with the floor, 
the observer's body pi-events viewing the phantom in the 
contrary direction. Therefore we take next a vertical 
wall, such as a regularly patterned wall-papering or a 
coarse wire-netting. The windows of the basement of 
one of the university buildings are protected by a 
coarse wire-netting with lozenge- shaped meshes about 
2J inches in their shorter or horizontal 'diameter. 
Standing before this and combining by extreme con- 
vergence, on looking upward the phantom slopes away 
upward \ looking downward, it slopes away downward. 
So that sweeping the plane of sight upward and down- 

n 
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ward alternately tlie phantom plane eeems to dip away 
op and down from an anticline, or arch. The explana- 
tion of this is, of course, the aame as that already given 
in the case of the floor. 

By careful experiment it is found that the top 
of the arch is not on a level with the eyes, but a 
little above, making with the horizontal an angle of 
about 1°. This is the result of the rotation of the 
eyes on the visual axes in convergence, already dem- 
onstrated on pages 199-212, and is a beautiful proof 
of such rotation. 

2. The Phantom, not a Plane. 

Experiment ,3,— Instead of looking obliquely on the 
experimental plane we next look pei-pendicularly on it, 
or, more accurately, 7° inclined upward. By extreme 
convergence in this position the phantom plane is seen 
to slope away on either side so as to form a sort of 
saddle. Similarly, on looking upward or downward, 
the sloping plane is not a perfect plane, but bulged a 
httle along the middle line. Sweeping the point of 
sight about in all directions, all these effects are com- 
bined and the phantom surface slopes away in all direc- 
tions, forming a mound.' 

Eeplanation of the Transverse Arching. — It will be 
remembered that impressions on non -corresponding 
points produce double images ; moreover, that when the 
non -corresponding points are nearer together than cor- 
responding points or central spots, the double images 
are homonymous, and when farther apart than central 
spots they are heteronymous; and stili further, that 
horaonymously double images mean that the object 
which produces them \s farther moay tiian the point of 
eight, while heteronymoualy double images indicate 
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that the object producing them i 

of sight. We are now prepared to explai 



/• than the point 



In tlie dia 



jiagram (fig. H3) jf I' ia tlie experimental 
phtne, H and Z represent a portion of the retinae of the 
two eyes, of which rt n' are the nodal points. The eyes arc 
supposed by convergence to be fixed on the points b h\ 
which impreasiuff corresponding points — viz., centi-al 




spot i V—^wiSS. be united and seen mmgh at point of 
eight, B. At the same time the points a a' and o e' of 
the plane would also combine by geometric cojistmction 
and be seen at A and C^ aa a phantom piano parallel to 
the experimental plane. Such would be the case by geo- 
metric construction and by the law of directmi. And 
such would be the case also by the law of eorresponding 
points if the retinm were planes pa/rallel to the expert- 
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mental planefi. Bnt the retinje are concaves at right 
angles to tlie lines of mglit h n h,b' n' V, It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that, taking the retinal points V b 
(central spots) a« corresponding points, a a and e c are 
not exactly corresponding points. They are nearer 
tiiyetlier than corresponding points, and therefore the 
objects which produced them will seem farther off than 
tlio point of sight. Therefore in the phantom enrface 
the point A on one side and C on the other will 
seem farther off than the middle point, 5— i.e., the 
plane will be arched from side to side, as shown by ti.e 
dotted Une. 

The law of direction wonld make the phantom a 
plane, but the law of corresponding points would make 
it curved. Therefore, when these two laws are in con- 
flict the law of corresponding points prevails. We will 
see other proofs of this hereafter (page 293). 

It is seen that the convexity of the phantom in 
the last experiment is dne to the extreme obliquity in 
opposite directions of the visual lines to the esperi- 
niental plane, and this can not be brought about ex- 
cept by extreme convergence. But Prof. Le Oonte 
Stevens* has made the ingenious suggestion that the 
same obliquity to the two visual lines and in oppo- 
site directions may be easily effected, and the same re- 
sult in the phantom produced by dividing the experi- 
mental plane along the middle and bending the two 
halves in opposite directions. This method has the 
groat advantage of allowing combination heyund the 
plane of the object also. But although the result is, 
similar, viz., a curved phantom, yet the phenomena 
and the explanation are different, as we now proceed 
to show. 

* PbituBophicul Magaztno, Unj, 1SB2, p. 311. 
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Experitnent 4. — In tlie diagram Fig. 84 a e «' 
the regularly tigwretl experi mental planes inclined to eacli 
about 90°. li and L are the positions of the two eyes. 
If now the right eye be directed on the middle point, c, 
of the right plane, and the left on the middle point, c', 
o£ the left plane, these will combine and be seen single 
at C. At the same time, 
by geojnetHc ooiisiructiwi, 
all the other figures of the 
two planes will be seen as 
A, B, D, E, showing 8 
strongly eonvexly curved 
phantom. A, B, C, D, E. 
If, on the contrary, the fig- 
ures flc' be combined by 
convergence, a concave sur- 
face is developed by geo- 
metric couiBtruction. It is 
evident, however, as al- 
i-eady said, that the ex- 
planation in this case is at 
least partly different, for 
the curvature of the phan- 
tom is brought out by geo- 
metric construction alone, 
although it is probably in- 
creased by the property of 
corresponding points. 

Experiment 5. — We 
arc indebted to Prof. Ste- 
vens* for the discovery 
and explanation of another very etriking and beautiful 
phenomenon. 

* Fliilo.'Opljical lisguslne, Un;, iaS9, p. !lie. 
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Let a nmilar series of conc^entric circlee be drawn 
on the two halves of a eiereoecopic caid,j)arUy ont 
through aloog the middle line, eo that the card maj be 
bent either way at any angle. I have placed the two 
Belies of concentric circles on oppodte pages of the 




hook BO that the experiment may he made by placing 
the pages at any anglo with one another (Fig. 85). 
Now if, lying flat, the circles be combined by converg- 
ence with the naked eye, or withont convergence with 
the stereoscope, the combined phantom is Beneibly flat. 
But if tlie card be bent along the middle line toward 
the observer (hook partly closed) eo as to make an 
angle of 90° or less with one another, and then the cir- 
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cles be combined by convergence, the phantom becomes 
moat beantifnl elliptic concmie or eUiptie saucer. By 
varying the angle between the two planes, it is seen 
that both the elHpticity and the concavity increases aa 
the angle is less. For best effect the line of intersec- 




tion of the planes (hack of the book) ranst be at right 
angles to the visual plane, so that the linee C, D, E, F 
coincide perfectly, and also the planes must be equally 
inclined to the median plane of sight. We will call 
this the normal position, of the plane. 

If, next, the planes be inclined the other way — i. e., 
away from the observer, by bending the book back- 
ward — then by combination the phantom becomes a 
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beautiful convex eUipse, or elliptic saucer viewed from 
the uuder side. Of course these effects are exactly 
reversed if the combination ia made beyond the object, 
either by the naked eyes or by ineaus of a stereo- 
scope. 

&pJ<inaiion„~-\t is evident that ihe projection a, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the reU-iud images, ai 
the circles viewed at short distance and at high ineUna- 
tion will not be perfectly concentric ellipses. The 
spaces between the lines on the nearer or outer edges 
will be greater because nearer, and will gradually 
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diminish to the farther or inner edges. The inner 
ellipses will all he a httla eccentric toward the lower 
or inner sides. Tlie central dots of the innermost 
ellipses will be each nearer the inner edges, and there- 
fore nearer together than the centers of the outer 
ellipses. Now, by reference to Figs. 52 and 56, pages 
148 and 152, it will be seen that these are exactly the 
conditions for making a concave phantom by conver- 
gence and a convex one by use of stereoscope. In Fig. 
86 (taken from Stevens) we give a simplified representa- 
tion of the appearance of concentric circles viewed 
obliquely at short distance. If these be united by con- 
vetgence, the phantom is seen to be deeply concave — 
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far too deeply, because tlie eccentricity is greatly exag- 
gerated. This ie a complete explanation of the eoncav- 
ity from side to side. 

Experiment 6, — But to complete the explanation, 
especially of the fore and aft curvature of the phan- 
tom saucer, one more exjioriment is necessary. 

It will be observed in the last experiment (5) that 
with the cards (Fig. 85) in tbe Dormal position the 
phantom saucer lies level, with only its lowest point 
touching the line a Ik If now we tip the cards one 
way or the other so as to make them inchned to the 
visual plane, but without altering their mutual relation, 
the phantom saucer is seen to tip in the contrary way 
and to a much greater degree. Thue, when the lower 
Bide of the cards is lifted vp the corresponding edge of 
the saucer goes down, tirst to, and tben below the line 
a b, more and more, until when the cards are tipped 25° 
to 30° the line a b pierces the center of the saucer at 
right angles. At the same time, the lines f, D, E, E, 
which in the normal position are coincident, are seen 
to cross one another at the center of tbe saucer at an 
angle of 25° to 30°. If the cards be tipped in the other 
direction — i. e., the upper end be lifted — then the hwer 
edge of the saucer is lifted correspondingly, but in 
much greater degree, imtil it again becomes at right 
angles to the line a h. It is tnily wonderful how sensi- 
tive the phantom is to movements of the planes. Such 
are the facts. Now the explanation. 

Explanation. — When the planes are in the normal 
position, the major axes of the uncomhined ellipses are 
nearly vertical to tbe visual plane— tbcy are really 
slightly curved (see Fig. 86)— but as soon as the planes 
are tipped so as to lie inchned to tbe visual plane 
these major axes become uiclined to the vertical hues 
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ah, ah in opposite directions, so that their upper ends 
are farther apart than their lower ends. In combiniEig 
them by convergence it will require more convergence 
to eombiae the upper ends, and tliis end will therefore, 
in the resulting pliantoni, seem nearer than the lower 
end. Fig. 87 is a simplified representation of the posi- 
tion of the two ellipses. If these be combined hy con- 
vergence it is seen at once that the resulting phantom 





18 strongly inclined with the upper edge nearer, and 
that the line a h pierces it in the center almost, if not 
quite, at right angles. Returning again to the phantom 
saucer of experiment R, if we push the incHnation of 
the cards still farther, the inclination of the long axes 
of the ellipses becomes too great to combine readily. 
We are plagued by a too obvious doubling of the 
images of the two ellipses ; but the caane of the phe- 
nomenon of the tipping of the saucer — viz., the inclina- 
tion of the two eUipses — becomes at once evident. 

Now if we return to the fifth experiment, it becomes 
evident that the true cause of the fore and aft concavity 
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of the phantom saucer ia to be found in this last experi- 
ment. The slightest inclination of the 
visual plane to the phantom plane causeg 
a tipping in a contrary sense of the %- 
urea on the plane and to a much greater 
degree. Now the visual plane is at right 
angles only at the center of the saucer and 
is inchned in opposite directions above 
and below. Therefore the saucer is lifted 
both above and t>elow, and is therefore 
concave fore and aft. This is impHed in 
the figure of Prof. Stevens (Fig. 86) espe- 
cially in the curved lines A C B, A' C' £', 
but is not exphcitly stated in his paper. 
The two smaller circles above and below 
are of course inclined in opposite dii-ec- 
tiona, and have been added only to make 
this clear. The position of all the circles "^u^a^com- 
in the phantom when viewed in the nor- bihatioh or 
raal position, as in experiment 5, ie shown 
in section in Fig. 88. The line a h touches the middle 
figure and pierces the other two. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ox SOi/E FrXDAMEA'TAL PHESOMEyA OF BISOCVLAE 
vmoS V8VALLT OVERLOOKED, AND UN A SEW 
MODE OF DIAOBAMMATIO SEPRESENTATJON FOUND- 
ED THEREON* 

Ih all that I liave said tlius far, I have made use of 
the ordinary mode of representing binocular visual phe- 
nomena. I Iiave done bo because I could thus make 
p,„ gg myself more easily understood. But 

it is evident on a little reflection 
that the usual diagrams do not in 
any case represent the real visual 
fucU — i. e., the facts as they really 
seem to the binocular oteerver. 

TliuK, for example, if o, B, and 
c^ Fig. 89, be three objects in the 
median plane, hot at different dis- 
tances, and the two eyes, R and Z, 
be converged on if ; as already ex- 
plained, a and c_ will he both eeen 
double — the former heteronymous- 
ly, the latter houionymouely. It 
will be observed that in the dia- 
gram tbe double images of both 
2 and £. are referred to the plane of sight P P. Now 
every one who has ever tried the experiment knows 
that the doutile images are not thns referred in natural 
* Th'B new mode wrb proposed by ire in IBlO.^Am. Jour,, vol. i, p. 
83, 1B71. Some years afterward I lonrneii that aomethint' of ilie Bame 
kind bad been prciiouBlj proposed by Hering, 
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vision ; but, on the contrary, they are seen at their real 
distance, thoiigili not in their natural position. Indeed, 
it is only by virtue of this fact that we have perception 
of binocular perspective. The diagram therefore, al- 
though it truly represents the parallactic position of the 
double ini:ige8, does not represent truly their apparent 
distance. If, on the other hand, we attempt in the dia- 
gr.iin to refer the double images to their real distance 
(observing tJie law of direction), then they unite and 
form one, which is equally untrue. Thus, if we repre- 
sent truly the visual position, we misrepresent the visual 
distance ; if, ou the contrary, we try to represent the 
visual distance, we misrepresent the visual position. 
It is evident therefore that the usual diagrams, while 
they represent truly many important visual phenomena, 
wholly fail to represent truly many others, especially 
the facta of binocular perspective. 

The falseness of the usual mode of representation 
becomes much more conspicuous if, instead of two or 
more objects, we substitute a continuous rod or line. 
In this case the absurdity of projecting the double im- 
ages on the plane of sight is so evident that it is never 
attempted. The mode universally used for represent- 
ing the visual result when a rod is placed in the median 
plane is shown in Figs, 90-93, of which Fig. 90 repre- 
sents the actual position of the rod in the median plane, 
and the actual position of the visual lines when the 
eyes are fixed on the nearer end A ; Fig. 91, the same 
when the eyes are fixed on the farther end B; and 
Figs. 93 and 93, the visual results in the two cases re- 
spectively. Now it will be observed that in both these 
figures representing visual results (Figs. 92 and 93) the 
image of the roil belona^ng to each eye is coinci- 
dent with the visual line of the other eye, and therefore 
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makes an angle with its own visual Hue equal to the 
visual angle li A L, H B L. But this is not true ; for 
Figs, 9U and 91 show that it ought to make but half 




that angle. If there figures therefore truly represent 
the position of the double images (as indeed thej do), 
then they do not truly represent the position of the 
visual linen. The truth is, in natural vision the visual 
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Iitw8 are shifted, as well as the images of all objects not 
situated at the point of sight, and to the same degree, 
so thai the position of such ohjeots relative to the visual 
lines is perfecUy maintained in the visual result. 

It is ■ evident then that tigures constructed on tlie 
usual plan, while they give correctly the place and dis- 
tance of objects seen single, fail utterly to give the 
place of double images. They are well adapted to 
express binocular combination of similar objects or 
similar figures on the plane of sight, but are wholly 
inadequate to the expression of the facts of binocular 
perspective, whether in natural objects or soenes or in 
stereoscopic pictures. 

In an article published in January, 1S71,* I pro- 
posed, therefore, a new and I am convinced a far truer 
mode of diagrammatic representation of the phenomena 
of binocular vision, applicable alike to all cases. I am 
satisfied that if this method Lad always been used, nmeh 
of the confusion and many of the mistakes to be found 
in the writings on binocular vision would have been 
avoided. But it is evident that such a new and truer 
method must be founded upon some fundamental bin- 
ocular phenomena usually overlooked. I must first 
therefore enforce these. They may be compendiously 
stated in the form of two fufuiamental laws. It will 
be best, however, before formulating them, to give some 
familiar experiments, and then to give the laws as an 
induction from the facts thus brought out. 

Svperiment J. — If a single object, as for example a 
finger, be held before the eyes in the median plane, and 
the eyes be directed to a distant point so that their axes 
are parallel, the object will of course he seen double, 
the heteronymous images being separated from each 
* "Amcricia Jonniftl of Sdencc," Series III, vol. 1, p. 33, 
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oAer by a Bpace exgicUy equal to the interoevlar apace, 
Kow, the nose is no exception to this law. The 
always seen double aud bounding the common field 
view on either side. 

Eseperiment 2. — If two similar objects be placed 
before tlie eyes in the horizontal plane of sight, and 
separated by a space exactly eqnal to the interocular 
space, and the eyea be directed to a distant point so that 
their axes are parallel and the two visual lines shall 
pass through the two objects, then both objects will be 
doubled, the double images of each being separated 
by an interocular space ; and therefore two of the four 
images — viz., the right-eye image of the right object, 
and the left-eye image of the left object — will combine 
to form a xingU binocular image in the middU ; while 
the right-eye image of the left object will be seen to 
the left, and the left-eye image of the right object to 
the right. Thus there will be three images seen — a 
middle binocular image, and two monocular images, 
one on each side, that on the right side belonging to 
the left eye alone, and that on the left to the right 
eye alone. Now, thfl. eyes themselves areno exception to 
this law. In binocular vision the eyes themselves seem 
each to double — two of the images combining to form 
a binocular eye in the middle (eeU cyclopienne), while 
the other two are beyond the two images of the nose on 
either side, and therefore hidden from view. Each eye 
seems to itself tij occupy a central position, wbile it sees 
(or would see if the nose were not in the way) its fellow 
on the other side of the double images of the nose. 

Ill other words, in binocular vision, when the optic 
axes are parallel, as in gazing on a distant object, the 
whole field of view, with all its objects, including the 
parts of the face, is shifted by the right eye a hdfm.- 
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terocular »pa:e to the left, and by the left eye a half 
interoGula^ space to the right, itdthout alienng the rela- 
tke position of parts. It is evident that, by this Bhift- 
ing in opposite directiona, the two ejes witli their 
vieual lines are brought together in perfect coinci- 
dence, so that corresponding points in the two retiiiEa 
seem to l>e perfectly united. 




The facts as thus far stated — both the aHual condi- 
tion of tilings as we know them, and the visual results 
aa they seem to the binocular observer — are represented 
in the following diagrams. Fig. 9+ shows the actual 
condition of things, and Fig. 95 the visual result, in the 
first experiment ; Fig. 96 the actual condition of things, 
and Fig. !l" the binocular visual result, in the second 
experiment. To explain further ; In Fig, 94, li and L 
are the right and left eyes ; iV, tlic nose ; A, the object 
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in the median plane ; the dotted lines « v, tLe direction 
of the visual lines. Fig. 95 representa the visual resnlts; 
E being the combined or binocular eye (tdl cyclopi- 
enne) : n and n', the two images of the nose belonging 
to the right and left eyes respectively ; V, the combined 
or binocular visual line, looking between the double im- 
ages a an I a' o£ the object A ; while /■' is the positiuu 




of the right eye as it would be seen by the left eye, an'" 
I of the left eye as it would be seen by the right, if the 
nose were not in the way, and v and -o' are the positions 
of their visual lines if they were visible lines. Fig, 90 
represents the actual condition of things when two sim- 
ilar objects A and B are before the eyes in the visnal 
lines w; and Fig. 97 is the visual result, in which a' 
and 6 are the monocular images, one belonging to the 
left and the other to the right eye, AB the combined 
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or binocular image, anJ the other letters representing 
the same bb before. 

Eeiierinieni 3. — These facts are brouglit out Btill 
more clearly if, instead of an object like A, Fig. 94, we 
use a continuous line or rod, as in Fig. !K1, jjage 250. 
We have seen above that, with the optic axes parallel, 
any object placed in the median line of sight, at what- 
ever distance, is separated into two images an interocular 





apace apart. Evidently, therefore, the median line of 
night iUelf is doubled, and becomes two linos, whieli, 
resting on the nose on each side, i-nn out parallel to 
e:ich other indefinitely. Between these two lines the 
binocular eye (combined eyes) looks out along the com- 
bined visual line at a distant object. If the median 
line lie occupied by a real visible line or a nxl, we shall 
eee two parallel lines or rods. If the meiljan plana bo 
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occupied by a real plaiie, we shall see two parallel planes 
bounding the binocular field of view on each side, Le- 
tween which we look. 

These facts are represented by the diagrauiB Figs. 
93 and 99. In Fig. 98, B represente a rod resting on 

u.tbe root of the nose n, and held in place by the point 
f the finger A ^ li and L are the two eyes, and v and 

r« the two visual lines in a parallel position. Snch ia 
the actual condition of tilings. Now Fig. 99 repre- 
sents the visual results. It is seen that the nose n, the 
rod B, and the finger-point A of Fig. 98 are all doubled, 
aa n n', h\ a of of Fig. 99 ; while the two eyes, R 
and L, and the two visual lines, v and v, of Fig. 98, are 
combined in the middle as the binoculax eye £, which 

I looks out along the combined visual line V between the 

I parallel rods b V of Fig. 99. 

' Aa already stated, if instead of a rod we use a plane 
coincident with the median plane, then the plane is 
doubled, and we look between the doubled images. 
This is the case in using the stereoscope. The median 
plane of the stereoscope is doubled, and between its 
two images we look out on the combined pictures. 

Expe-riment I^. — An excellent illustration of the fun- 

lidamental fact, that in binocular vision the two eyes are 

P moved to the middle and combined into a binocular 
eye, must he familiar to every one who has ever worn 
spectacles. If the spectacles are properly chosen, bo 
that the distance between the centers of the two glasses 
is exactly equal to the interocnlar space, then we see 
but one glass exactly in the middle, through which the 
binocular eye seems to look. We would see two other 
glasses, monocular images, right and left, if these were 
not hidden by the nose. We do indeed see two others 
in these positions if we remove the spectacles to such 
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distance tliat the nose no longer conceals them, while we 
Btill look through tlie middle glass at a distant object. 

Many other familiar illustrations may be given. If 
we put our face against a mirror, so that forehead and 
nose sliall touch the glass, and theu gaze on vacancy, 
there wdl be of course four images of the two eyes in 
the mirror. Two of these, viz., the right-eye image of 
the right eye and the left-eye image of the loft eye, will 
unite to form a central binocular eye, an image of our 
own centra] binocular eye, and into which our own 
seems to g.ize. The nose will be seen double and on 
each aide of the central eye, and beyond tlie double im- 
ages of the nose on either side will be seen monocular 
imi^es of the eyes. In other words, we actually see 
exactly what I have expressed in the diagrams (Figs. 
07 and 99) representing visual results. 

If, in place of the reflexion of our own face in a 
mirror, we make use in this expei-iment of the face of 
another person, placing forehead against forehead, nose 
against nose, and the eyea exactly opposite each other, 
and gize on vacancy, the same visual result will follow. 
Our own central binocular eye looks between our two 
noses into another central binocnlar eye, situated also 
between two noaee. Other monocular eyes are seen 
beyond the noses, right and left. 

The fields of view of the two eyes are bordered by 
the nose, the brows, and the cheeks. Its form therefore 
varies in different persons. It has no deliiiite limit on the 
outside — i. e., if projected on a plain surl'ace. I repro- 
duce ae Fig. 100 the diagram already used on page 10(1, 
representing rudely the general character of the field 
of view of the binocular obeerver, I have introduced 
the esll cynhpienne and the two monocular images of 
the eyes ; and, in order to make it more comprehensible, 
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I hare supposed the observer to wcir glasses. In thia 
(liagr&m, n n is an outline of the nose, l/r of the brow, 
and ch of the cheek of the riftlit-eye field ; br', n' n', 
and ch', the outline of the left-eje Held. The middle 
Bpace where they overlap, bounded on each side by the 
outline of the nose n n, n' n', is the common or binocu- 
lar field occupied by the central binocular eye ^ Bur- 
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rounded hy the single ellipse of the combined spectacle- 
^lasees. I have ako introduced in dotted outline the 
left eye I and tlie spectacle-rim « « as they would be 
Been by the right eye, and the right eye r' and spee- 
tacle-rim s' «' as they would be seen by the left eye, if 
tlia nose were not in the way. 

Hrrt Law. — "We are now in position to formulate 
the first liiw, I would express it thus : In Mnondar 
^nsion, with thi' opti-e ainea paraUel, aa in loohing at a 
ffistatjt nhjeci, the whole fidd of view and aU objects 
in fhe ficM. inchiding the visiUe parts of the face, a/rt 
shifted hy the right eye a half interacular space to the 
left, and by the Uft eye the same duttmce to the right, 
without altering the relative positions of parts ; so that 
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the two eyes with tlmr two visual Unee seem to unite to 
form a single rmddle binocular eye, and a single midflle 
visual line^ along which the eye seems to look. It fol- 
lows that atiy line, rod, or plane in the median line, as aleo 
the nose itself, is doubled heteronj-mouely, and becomes 
two lines, rods, or pkneB, parallel to each other, and sepa- 
ritoJ by a epace exactly erjual to the interocular space. 
Butween the two noses, and between the two parallel 
lines, rods, or planes, the binocular eye seema to look out 
along the middle visual line ujxjn the distant object. 
Of course, by this shifting of tlie twofields in opposite 
directions, all objects in the field are similarly doubled. 

Thus in binocular visiou the two eyes seem ad/iiaUy 
to be brought together and euperpo.eJ, and correspond- 
ing points of the two retinae to coincide. The two eyes 
become actually one instrument. And converpely, this 
apparent combinition of two eyes and their visual lines 
is a neeessary eon.seqnence of the law of corresponding 
points. For images on corresponding points are eeen 
single ; all obje2t8 on the two visual lines must impress 
corresponding points, viz., tlie central spots ; therefore 
the visual lines themselves, if they were i-iaible lines, 
would be seen single. But whei-e could they te seen 
single except in tho mi'ldle ? Therefore the two visual 
lines must combine to form a single middle visual line. 

We will next give experiments leading up to the 
second law. For this purpose let us recnr to the experi- 
ment with tlie rod represented by Fig. OS. We repro- 
duce this as Fig. lol, only simphfying by leaving out, 
in the visual result (Fig. 102), the monocular visual line 
««' of Fig. 99, in order to compare with it the results 
of subsequent experiments. As already explained, if 
the rod B be placed in the median plane with the 
nearer end resting on the nose-root n, and the farther 
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end held m jilaeo by the point of the finger .1, the cyea 
looking at a diataut object, as kIiowu iti Fig, 101, which 
represents the actual condition of things, then the rod. 
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toother witli noso and finger-point, will bo UoubleJ 
heteronvmouely and became two parallel rods, between 
wliioh the binocular eye will look out along tlie biuoeii 
lar visual line at the distant object, as ehown in Fig. 
102. which repreaents tbe visual results. 

Experinbeiit 1. — Now, widlo we bold the rod in the 
position representel by Fig. 101, instead of looking at 
a distant olijoct with eyes parallel, let the eyes be cfm- 
verged on the iini;er-p>iiut F, so that Fig. 103 shall rep- 
r&ie.it the uutuil condition of things. AVe will observe 
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thit the ilinible iin;tfrPs of the rod rcprosentcd in the 
vifluil resu'.t, Fig, H>3, a]>proa('h at their fai'ther end, 
e^irrying all ohjeets in the field with them, until they 
nnito at the point of sight F, and we have the visual 
result represented in Fig. 104. 

Experiment 3. — If by greiter convergence wo next 
look at some nearer point B on the rod, as in Fig. 105, 
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wiiich represente the actual I'elation of jiarts, then Fig, 
lOfi represents the visual result. By comparing this with 
the previous visual resulte, Figs. 102 and lu4, it -will 
be seen tliat the double iniagcB h h' approach each other 
until they unite at the point of eight, and the two ini- 
agea of the roJ cross each otlier at this point, and there- 
fore become ngiin double beyond, but now homouy- 
mously. If by still {^re:iter convergence we look at a 
still nearer point f, Fig. 1(J7, then the double images of 
the median ro.l, Figs lOl, 103, 105. will ciose at the? 
point of sigiit C, and give the visual resu't shown in Fig. 




li>3. Finally, if the point of sight by extreme converg- 
ence be brought to the root of the nose, then the double 
images of the nose n n\ Figs, 106, 108, will be brought 
in contact, and the c^ommon or binocular field will be 
obliterated. In all cases it will be observed that the com- 
bined eyes look along the combined visual lines through 
the point of sight, and onward to infinite distance. 

It is evident, then, that in optic convergence, cs the 
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two real eyes tnm in opposite diroctioiia on tbeir opti 
centers, the two fields of view turn also on the center of 
the binocular eye in directions opposite to the real eyes, 
and therefore to each other. 

It will be observed that in speaking of visual phe- 
nomena I have used much the saniQ language as other 
writers on this subject, and used also a somewhat simi- 
lar mode of representation ; only I have substituted eyes 
in ths place of the nose, and put noses iu the position of 
the eyed. 1 have made median lines cross each other at 
the point of sight, instead of visual hnes, and visual lines 
combine iu the midille as a true median ^is^al fine. In 
other words, I have used the true lan{(Uttgo of binoculi.r 
vision. I have esprcseei what we xee^ rather than whet 
we know — the language of simple appearance, rafher 
than that mixture of appearance and reality which 
forms the usnal language of writers on this subject. 

Second Lav. — The second law may therefore 1 e 
stated thus : In turning the eyes together in the same 
direction, without altering their convfcrgencc, objects 
seem stationary, and the im^ial lines seem to mm>e and 
sweep over them ; but when we tnm the eyes in opposite 
directions, as in increasing or decreasing their conver- 
gence, then the visual lines seem stationary (i. e., we 
seem to look in the same direction straight forward), 
and all objects, or rather their images, seem to move 
in directions contrary to the at-tual motion of the eyes. 
The whole fields of view of both eyes eeom to rotate 
about a middle optic center, in a direction contrary to 
the motion of the corresponding eyes, and therefoie to 
each other. This is plainly seen by voluntarily and 
strongly converging the eyes on an imaginary very near 
point, as for example the root of the noSe, and at the 
same time watching the motion of the im^iges of more 
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distant objects. The whole field of view of the right 
eye, earrjing all its images with it, aeema to rotate to 
the right, and of the left eye to the left — i. e., homony- 
raoDBiy, The images of all objects, as they are ewept 
EUcceseively by the two visual lines, are brought fro n 
opposite directions to the front and Bupcrposed. Ai 
we relax the convergence, and the eyes move back to 
a, parallel condition, the two fields with their images 
are seen to rotate in the other direction — i. e, lieterouy- 
mously. If we could turn the eyes outward, the two 
fields and their images would continue to rotate het- 
eronymoiisly. This, which we can not do by volun- 
tary effort of the ocular muscles, may be done by 
pressing the fingers in the external corners of the two 
eyes. By pressing in the internal comers, on the con- 
trary, the eyes are made to converge, and homonymous 
rotation of the fields of view is produced. 

Or the law may be inore briefly formulated thus : 
In, convergence and dlvergenoe of the cjes, tfte two 
fidds of view rotate in opposite directions, hotnony- 
moudy in the former case and heteronj/mously in the 
latfer, about the optic center of the binoetilar eye {ceil 
cyolopienne), while the middle or binocular vimtal line 
jnaintaim always its position in the mediiin plane. 

Thus, then, there are two apparent movements of 
the visual fields accomplished in binoaular vision. First, 
there is a shifting of each field heteronymotisly a half 
interocular space. This is involuntai-y and habitual, 
and would of itself double all objects heteronymously, 
separating tlnir images exactly an interocular space. 
Second, ia convergence, there is a rotation of each field 
about the optic center of the ml cyolopienne (or about 
an axis passing through that center and normal to the ' 
vis'jal plane), homonymously. The necessary coose- 
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quenceB of these movemeuta are : (a) that the images 
of an object at the point of eight are superposed and 
the object ia seen single, while objects on this aide of 
the point of sight are doubled heteronyinously, and 
those beyond the point of sight homonymously ; (ft) 
that all objects (difEerent objects) lying in the direction 
of the two visual lines, whether nearer than or beyond 
the point of sight, have their images (one of each) 
brought to the front and superposed ; so that the two 
visual lines are under all circumstances brought together 
and combined tu form a single binocular visual line, 
passing from the middle binocular eye through the 
point of sight and onward to infinity. 

In all the experiments which follow on this subject 
it is necessary to get the interoenlar space witli exact- 
ness. This may be done very eaEily in the following 
manner : 

Experiment. — Take a pair of dividers and hold it 
at arm's length against the sky or a bright cloud, and, 
while gazing steadily at the sky or 
cloud, separate the points until two 
of the four double images of the 
points shall unite perfectly, as in 
Fig. 109. The distance between 
the poinfo of the dividers, equal to 
a-a', or h-h', or e-c', is exactly the 
interocular distance — i. e., the dia- 
tnnce between the central points 
of the central spots of the two 
retiiise. The only difficulty in the way of perfect ex- 
actness in this experiment is the want of fine definition 
of the points when the eyes are adjusted for distant 
vipion. This may be obviated by using slightly convex 
spectacles. The accuracy of the determination may be 
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verified thus : Measure the distance just determined ac- 
curately on a cani, and pierce the card at the two pointa 
with small pin-holeB. Now place the card against the 
forehead and nose, with the holes exactly in front of 
the two eyes, and gaze through them at a distant hori- 
zon or cioud. If the measurement is exact, the two 
pin-holes will appear as one ; their coincidence will be 
perfect. As thus determined, 1 find ray interoeuiar 
space exactly S'-ii inches (62 mm.). It will be seen 
that this method is founded upon the opposite shift- 
ing of the two fields of view half an interocular 
space each, spoken of in the first law. The two pin- 
holes are seen as one exactly in tlie middh, which ia 
loolvcl tlii-ough by the ceil eyclopienne ; and this is 
therefore one of the very beat 
illustrations of such sliifting of 
the two eyes and their visual 
lined to the middle. 

We will now give some ad- 
ditional experiments illustrat- 
ing and enforcing these two 
Ia\\'s, and showing the absolute 
necessity of using this new 
mode of diagrammatic repre- 
sentation in all cases in which 
binocular perspective is in- 
volved. For this purpose I 
find it most convenient to use 
a small rectangular blackboarj 
about IS inches long and 1(J 
inches wide, Fig. 110, Mark 
two points 7? and L at one end, with a space between 
exactly equal to tlie interocular space, and in the mid- 
dle between these points make a notch n in tlie edge o| 
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the board to fit over the briJge of the nose. Such a, 
board 18 admirably fitted for all experiments on binocu- 
lar perspective. 

Expei-iment 1. — Draw a line through the middle of 
the board from the notch n, Fig. 110. Tliia will be the 
visible representative of the meJian line ; and as the 
metiian line is used in all the experiments, this may Le 
made permanent. On this line place two pine at A and 
B. Draw also from the points L an<r I^ dotted lines 




parallel to the median line and to each otljer, as the 
visible representatives of the visual lines when the optic 
axes are parallel, as when looking at a distant object. 
Now fit the plane over the bridge of the nose, and 
place it in a horizontal position a little below the pri- 
mary plane of visioi], say half an inch or an ineli. so 
that the whole surface is distinctly seen, and then look 
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beyond at a distant object. leaving out tlie boarj in 
the repreecntatioiiB. the actual position of the lines is 
aliown in Fig. Ill and the vieual result in Fig. 112. 
Remembering tbat in all our figures capitals represent 
combined or binocular images, simple italics right-eye 
images, and primed itahca left-eje images, it will be 
seen that the whole board, with all the lines and objecta 
on it and the parts of the face, has been shifted left 
and right hy the two eyes, so that the nose and the me- 
dian line are seen as two nosea and two parallel lines 
with the:r pins, separated by a space exactly equal to 
the interocular space, and the two Yisual lines are 
brought together and united in the middle to form a 
common visoal line V, as if coming from a single bin- 
ocular eye £. If two small circles be drawn or a pin 
be set at the end of the dotted visual lines in Fig. Ill, 
these will he united in the result Fig. 112, at the end of 
the combined visual line T'', There will also of course 
be seen to the extreme right and left monocular images 
of the dotted representatives of the visual lines, and of 
the circles or pine at their farther end. I have con- 
nected by vineula the images of the whole drawing, the 
primed vineuhim being the imega of the left eye, tbe 
otlier of the right. 

£kperiment 3. — If we now erase the parallel visual 
lines « V on the board, and draw them convergent on 
tbe pin A, so that Fig. 113 shall represent the actual 
condition, and then ailjust the board agiin to the nose 
and look at the pin A, the visual result, or what we shall 
see, is given in Fig. 114. Uy comparing this result with 
the actual condition of things — i. e., by comparing Fig. 
114 with Fig. 113 — it wonld seem as if the whole draw- 
ing on the board, including the eyes and nose, had been 
turned about the point of sight A by the two eyes ia 
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opposite directions, the right carrying it to the poeition 
I A E, tlie left eye to the position r' A E, showii by 




the unprimeil and the primed 
The real nature of tlie rotation, 
liowever, is ahown by comparing 
the appearance of the drawing 
when the eyes are parallel with its 
appearance when the eyes are con- 
verged on A. Fig. 115 represents 
the visual result when the same 
drawing is viewed with the eyes 
parallel. By comparing this figure 
with the visnal result when the 
eyes converge on A (Fig. 11+), it 
is seen that the two images of the 
whole drawing rotate on the optic 
center of tlie binocular eye E, 
until the pinB a a' and the visual 



rcripectively. 
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lines V v' of Fig. 115 unite to fonn the binocular image 
A and tlie binocular visual line V oi Fig. 114. If the 
eyes be convei'geil very gradually, the slow approach of 
the points a a', carrying witb them the dotted lines v v', 
as if turning on the center of the binocular eye £, can 
be distinctly seen. 

E-ejieriment J. — If we again erase the dotted repre- 
sentatives of the visual lines and draw them converging 
and crossing at the nearer pin B, as in Fig. llti, then 




Fig. 117 gives the visual re.^ult. It is as if the whoT" 
diagram, Fig, ll(i, had been rotated on the point of 
sight B in two directions, viz., a right-handed rotation 
by the right eye and a left-lianded rotation by the left 
eye. But what actually takes place is seen by first gaz- 
ing at a distant object and comparing the visual restJt 
thus obtained, shown in Fig. 118, witb that obtained by 
converging the eyes on B, shown in Fig, 117. It is 
Been that the double images of thei-whole diagi-am turn 
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on the center £"011111 J h\ Fig, 118, unite to form 5, Fig, 
117, and o E,v' E to form V E ; and of course tbe otlier 
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lines, a a', v c', ci-obs over and become humonymotis. 
"When tlie ejes converge as in tliis last experiment, the 
points R and Z on the experimental board, Fig, ll't, 
must be a little leas than an interoeular apace apart. 

Let ns now return to the original experiment with 
three points or objects in tlie median line given on page 
24S, We reproduce here the figure (Fig, 119) usually 
nsed to illustrate the visual result. We have alreidy 
shown how impossible it is to represent all the visual 
results in this way. If we are bent on roproeenting tUo 
parallactic position of the double images, then we must 
refer them all to the same plane, as in Fig. 119 ; but 
this is false. If, on the other band, we try to place them 
at the distances at which we actually see them, observ- 
ing the law of direction, then the double images unite, 
which is also false. • 
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Esperimeiit 4- — Now try tlie same experiment by 
tlie use of the board, and the true mode of repreeenta- 
tion l-ecomes umiiifeHt. On the mediau line, Fig. 120, 
place three pins, aiid draw dotted lines to each of them 
from the position of the eyes, which shall be the visi- 
ble representatives of either vigoal lines or ray-lines, 
Ae in the experiment the eyes will look at S, let the 
dotted lines t.> B be wtninijcr Ui repreiiciit visual lines ; 




then the others will represent only niy-liiics. Now 
when this diagram is oljserved with the point of eigLt 
at B, Fig. 130, then the mmtU- remli^-i. e., what we 
actually see on the hoard — will he Fi^. 121. It is seen 
that the whole diagram Fig. 12(i is rotated in opposite 
directions about the point of sight B to make the result, 
Fig. 121. But tlie real nature of the rotation is shown 
by comparing the result with the eyes parallel, Fig. 122, 
with the result with the eyes convejged on B, Fig. 121, 
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With the eyea parallel, the whole diagram ie eimply 
doubled lieterunymously by eat-li eye shifting it half 
iiiterocular space in opposite directions. Now ci 
cing the eyes slowly, the two 
iiiiiiges of Fig. 1^0 shown in 
Fig. 122 are seen to rotate on 
E until the points h h' and the 
dotted hnos b E,h' E unito to 
form B E, Fig. 121. In do- 
ing 80, c c' have approached, 
hut not united ; they are there- 
fore still heteronyniouB, while 
a a' have met and passed eaL'h 
otlier, and become liomuny- 
uiously double. 

Therefore Fig. 121 tnily 
represents all the visual fact*. 
It gives Inrtli the parallactit- 
position of the points in rela- 
tion to the observer, their relative position in reg;vrd 
to each other, and their relative distance. Or, if we 
leave ont in the original diagram, as complicating the 
figure, all except the necessary median line and pins, 
aa in Fig. 123, then the visual result is given in Fig. 
121. Or, adding in the visual result only the visual 
line and the moat necessary ray-lines, viz., thoae going 
to tlie binocular eye, we have Fig. 125. This last figure 
we shall hereafter use t:j represent the phenomena of 
binocular perspective. 

Application to 8tereo§copic Phenomena. — We wish 
now to apply this new method of re]>resentation to the 
phenomena of the stereoacope. We reproduce here as 
Fig. 12fi the diagram used on page 15U, It is seen that 
while the diilercnt distances, A and B, at which the 
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foreground and Ixickground are seen, ere truly repre- 
Beuted, no attempt is made to represent the double im- 
ages of the foreground when the background is re- 
girdeJ, or vice versa. It is impossible by this usual 
method to represent these double images witliout refer- 




ring them to the same plane ; bnt this would of course 
destroy the perspective, whieh it is the very object of 
the diagram to illustrate. The new method, on the 
contrary, represents the true distance of the point of 
sight, and the true positiona and distances of the double 
images, and therefore the true binocular perspective. 
In other words, it represents tnily all the binocular 
visual phenomena. It will be best to preface this ex- 
planation by an additional experiment. 

Ebspertjnent. — If a rectangular card, like an ordinary 
stereoscopic card, or a letter envelope, be held before 
the face at any convenient distance while the eyes gaze 
on vacancy, i,e., with the optic axes parallel, the two 
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images of the card will lio seen to slide over each other 
heteronymously, each a distance equal to a half inter- 
ocular space, and therefore relatively to each other ex- 
actly an interocular space. If the card be longer than 
an interocular space, there will be a 
part where the t^vo iningea will overlap. 

This is represented in the accom- 
panying diagrams, of wliieh Fig. 127 
represents the card when looked at, 
and Fig. 128 the visual residt when 
the eyes are parallel. In this visual 
result c c is tJie right-eye imrge of 
the card, c' a' the left-eye image, end 
d d the binocular overlapping. This 
overlapped part will be opnqne, be- 
cause nothing can he seen behind it 
by either eye. But right and left of 
this are two transparent spaces. Thiit 
on the left belongs to the image of the 
right eye, but not t» that of the left, 
and therefore the left eye sees objects 
beyond it. That on the right belongs 
to the left eye, bnt the right eye sees objects beyond it. 

If two cir--les, a a, he drawn on the card, Fig. 127, 
an interocular spice apart, tliej will unite into a Lin- 
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ocular circle A iu the center of the opaque part, Fig. 
128, while two monocular circles a a' will occupy the 
transparent borders. 
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By the law of alternation spoken of on page 108, 
sometimes tlie right eye will prevail, the riglit-hand 
transparent border will disappear, and the whole right- 
oye image c e will appear opaque. Then tlie left eye 
prevails, and the left-hand border will disappear, and 
t)ie whole left-eje iniige c' c' will appear opnque. 
Sometimea both liordere disappear, and only the bin- 
Oiuiar overlapping ie seen. Sometimes the whole dou- 
ble image, including both borders, becomes opaque. 
But the true nornial binocular appearance or viBual re- 
snlt ia given in Fig. 12S — ^i, e., opaque center and trans- 
parent borders, these borders being exactly equal to the 
interocTilar space. 

We are now prepared to show how stereoscopic 
phenomena may be represented by our new method. 
]n Fig. 129, c o represents a stereoscopic card in posi- 
tion ; m s, the median screen, which cuts off the super- 
numerary monocular images ; a a, identical points in 
the foreground of the pictures, and b J, in the back- 
ground. The two eyes and the nose are represented as 
before by ^, Z, and n ; and a li, a L,b R,h L are 
ray-iines. Leaving out the dotted lines beyond the 
card, this diagram represents the actual condition of 
things. The dotted lines beyond the picture show the 
mode of representation usually adopted. When the 
eyes are directed to a a, then a R, a L become visual 
lines, and a a are united and seen at the point of sight 
A. When the eyes are directed to h h, then h M,b Z, 
become visual lines, and b and b are united and seen 
single at the point of sight B. 

The defect of this mode of representation is, that it 
takes no cognizance of the double images of b h when 
A is regarded, or of a a when B is regarded, The at- 
tempt to represent these would destroy the perspective. 
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By our new method, on tlie contrary, all the phe- 
nomena are represented. In Fig. 130 is shown the 
ual result when the eyes are fixed on the background ; 
in Fig. 131, the visual result when, the eyes arc fixed 
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on the foreground. In Fig. 130 we see that the nose 
« n' and the median screen m* tn'e are doubled heter- 
onymoualy, and the space between the two is the com- 
mon and only field »f view (for the monocular fields 
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are eut off by the screen). In the middle between Uieee 
is the binocular eye E, looking straight forward. This 
16 manifestly exactly what we see iu the stereoscope. 
Again, we see that the two images of the card liavc 
elidden over each other, in such wise that h b. Fig. 12!>, 
are brought together in the middle, united, and seen 
single in Fig. 13(1. But where ? at wliat distcnce ? 
Evidently this can only be at the point of sight, which, 
as I have already explained, is, in diagrammatic repre- 
sentations of visual plienomena, where the common vis- 
ual line and the two median lines meet one another at 
the point B, Fig. 130. Meanwhile a a, Fig. 129, will 
have crossed over and become heteronymous, and their 
double images a »', Fig. 13(1, will be seen jnet where 
tlieir ray -lines E a and E a' cut the median planes, viz., 
at (1- a' . In Fig. 131, which is the visual result when 
the eyes are fixed on the foreground, the shifting or 
sliding of the two images of the card is not quite eo 
great as before. It is only enough to bring together 
the nearer points a a, Fig. 129, but not J h. These lat- 
ter, therefore, are honionyniously double. The united 
images of a a are seen siiigie on the common Yisual 
line, and at the distance A where the double images of 
the median line cross each other ; wliile h h are seen 
homonymously double, and at 5_J', the intersection of 
their ray-lines with the continuation of the median linos 
after crossing ; for homonymous images are always re- 
ferred heyond the point of sight. 

The mode of representing combinations with the 
naked eyes by squinting is similar. Of course the place 
of the combined picture will in this ease be between 
the eyes and the ('ard, I reproduce (Fig. 132), for the 
sake of comparison, the usual mode of representation 
from page 153. In order to make the perspective aat- 
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ural, it is necessary, as already explained, to reverse the 
mountiiig. In Fig. 132 the mounting is thus reversed, 
as seen by the fact that points in the foreground, n a, 
are farther apart than in the background, b h. The 




iisniil mole of representation is shown in this figure. 
The true visual result ie shown in Figs. 133 and 134, 
of which Fig. 133 represents the result when the ob- 
server is regarding the background, and Fig. 134 when 
he is regarding the foreground. It is seen that not 
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only does ttie diagram give truly the place and distance 
of the combined image, but aleo of the double imnges 
by means of whieh perspei^tive is perceived. 

It will be remembered that double images mny be 
nearer or fartlier oS than the point of sight, but that 
in the former case thej are heteronymous, in the latter 
homonymona. In this way we at once perceive their 
distance in relation to poiift of sight. Now, in the new 
moile of reprefientation, this fact is also indicated. In 
both of the figures 133 and 13i there are two places 
where the ray-lines cut the median lines, and therefore 
wliere double image3 may be formed ; but in ttie one 
case the images aru heteronymous, and therefore we 
refer them to the nearer points a a'; in (he other caee 
they are homonymous, and therefore we refer them to 
the farther points J h'. 

If stereoscopic pictures mounted in the uenal way 
be combined with the nuked eyes by squinting, or pic- 
tures with reverse mounting be combined in the stereo- 
scope, the perspective will be inverted. In this case 
the diagrammatic representation is exactly the eanae, 
except tliat the double images of points in the fore- 
ground a a' will now be homonymous, and tlierefore 
referred to the other possible point of reference, viz., 
beyond the point of sight ; and double images of points 
in the background I b' will become heteronymous, and 
therefore referred to the nearer point. 

Some curiorig Phenomena illustrating the heteronymoua 
Shifting of the two Fields of View. 
Experiment I. — To trace a picture where it is not. 
Take a postage stamp, or a piece of coin, or a medallion, 
or a small object or picture of any kind ; place it on a 
sheet of white paper. Take then a thin opaque screen, 
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like a pamphlet, or thin book, or piece of cardljoard, 
and Bet it upright on the rigM side of the ohject or 
picture, and bring down the face upon the top edge of 
the screen, in sucli wiee that the latter ehal] occupy the 
median plane. If we now gaze with the eyes parallel 
— i. e., on yacanc-y— the median card will double and 
become two parallel cards, and in the middle between 
them will be seen the obiei;t or picture. "With a pencil 
in the right hand we may now trate tlie outline of the 
object or picture, by means of its image, on the right 
side of the screen, although the actual object or picture 
is on the left side of the same. 

The accompanying diagrams illustrate and explain 
the phenomena. In Fig. 135, R "and L are the two 
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eyes looking rf*>ion. on the paper sheet gh; ma is the 
median screen, and c the coin on ita lefi aide; a, the 
spot where the outline is traced with the pencil P. This 
figure therefore gives the actual condition of things. 
The visual result, and therefore the explanation, is 
given in Fig. 13fi. By careful inspection it is seen that 
the screen is doubled heteronyniously, and becomes two 
parallel screens ma, la's ; that the two images of the 
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paper slieet are elidden over each other, bo that the left 
eje, its visual line, and its image of the coin c are all 
brought to the middle, while the right eye, its visaal 
line, and its image of the pencil and of the point a are 
also brought to the middle from the other side, and 
superposed. We therefore see the image of the coin 
and trace its outline exactly an interocular space dis- 
tant from its real position. If it were not for the 
screen, there would be another (right-eye) image of the 
coin and another (left-eye) image of the pencil and of 
the point a. These I have indicated in dotted outline. 
Eeperirnent 2. — If we make the experiment with- 
out the use of the median screen, then the cause of the 
phenomenon becomes obvious. If we lay a piece of 
money on a sheet of paper, and then gaze in the direc- 
tion of the coin, but with the eyes parallel^, e„ on 
vacancy — -the money of course separates into two images 
an interocular space apart. If we approach this with a 
pencil for the purpose of tracing the outline, we will 
see the pencil also doubled. If we now bring corre- 
sponding images in contact — i. e., right-eye image (left 
in position) of the pencil with the right-eye image (left 
in position) of the coin — we touch the coin with the 
pencil. But if, on the contrary, we bring the righteye 
image (left in position) of tlie pencil to the left-eye im- 
age (right in position) of the coin, we may trace the 
outlines of the piece an interocular space distant from 
its true yjosition. This is shown in Fig, 137, which 
gives the visual result of such an experiment — e and e' 
being the right- and left-eye images of the coin, and 
P and P' of the pencil. If, while the operation is going 
on, we observe carefully, we will see to the right the 
left-eye image of the pencil, /", engaged in making a 
tmcing. But there is no tracing in this place ; it is 
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only tlie left-eje imnge of the real trsieing Ijeing made 
by the other pencil P. In the previous experiment the 
screen outs off all the images except the right-eye iiuf.g 




of the pencil and the left-eye image of the coin, which 
are liruught together in the middle. 

Tolerably good tracings of a picture may be made 
in this way. Tlie only difficulty in making them realty 
accurate ie the unsteadiness of the optic axes, and tliero- 
fore of the place of the image, I have, however, used 
tliis method ininaking outline tracings of microscopic 
objects, which may be tilled out afterward. For this 
purpose a card is placed on the right aide of the micro- 
Bcope, and the microscopic object is viewed with the left 
eye, while the right eye is used for guiding the pencil. 
Precisely aa in the experiment with the coin (Fig. 137), 
the left-eye image of the object and tJie right-eye imago 
of the pencil and of a certain spot on the card aro 
brought together in the middle. 

EeperiTnent 3. — To trace the outlines of a light on 
an opaque sereen. The same experiment may be mod- 
ified in an interesting way thus: Set a light in front of 
yon on a table. Place a median screen of cardboard or 
of tin between the eyes, so that tlje liglit can be seen 
with both eyes. ?sow bend the screen to the right so 
as to make a riglit angle at the distance of fi or 8 inehea 
from the' eyes. This part will cut off the view of the 
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candle-flame from the right eye. Nevertheless, whilo 
gazing steadily at the flaine, a really correct outline of 
it may be drawn on the opaqne transveree screen, pre- 
cisely as if it were transparent. This is illustrate! 
and explained by the aeeompinying diagrams. Fig, 
138 is the actual condition of things. F is the flame ; 
j/w, the median screen, resting on the nose /( ; 1%, the 
transverse portion of the screen. Now, just where the 
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visual line of the right eye pierces the transverse 
screen, viz., at^^ we may draw the picture of the flame 
F, precisely as if it were transparent. The explana- 
tion is fonnd by examining the visual result. Fig. 139. 
By the heteronymous doubhng of the median and trans- 
verse screens, the left-eye image of the flame and the 
right-eye image of the transverse screen U are brought 
together, and the flame may be seen as it wei 
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the opaque Bcreen ae a transparency, and drawn at J". 
In order to show that the flame is seen only by one eye, 
I have stopped one of the combined visual lines at the 
screen. The apparent transparency of an opaqne eereen 
in this case is precisely the same as the transparent 
borders of an opaque screen mentioned and exphdned 
on page 275. 

&,periment 4- — To see ffirovffh a hijok, a deal board, 
or the hack of the hand, or even if necessary through a 
miUaton-e. Roll up a thin pamphlet into a hard tube a 
half or three quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter, and hold it with the left hand be- 
tween the thumb and hand, as sliown in 
Fig. 140. Place the right eye to the end 
of the tube and look through the tube at 
the opposite wall, or still better at a map 
or picture hanging on the wall, while the 
back of the hand conceals the map or pic- 
ture from the left eye. A circular spot on 
the wall or map will be seen through the 
center of the hand (Fig. liO), precisely as if there were 
a circular hole in the hand. Of course a book or an 
opaque plate of any kind may he substituted for the 
hand in this experiment. 

The explanation is as follows : The visual line of 
the right eye passes through the axis of the tube and 
pierces the center of the circular visible area of the 
object regarded, while the visual line of the left eye 
pierces the back of the hand or the book at a jwint dis- 
tant from the axis of the tube just an interocuiar space, 
or about 2^ inches. By the right and left shifting o| 
the iields of view already explained, the two visual lines 
are brought together in the middle ; and therefore the 
center of the area regarded by the right eye and the 
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spot on the hand or book pierced by the left visual line 
are also brought together and superposed. 

One thing more to complete the explanation : The 
impression ou tlie I'ight eyo prevails over that on the 
left — the impression of the circular area obliterates 
that of the corresponding area on the hand or book for 
two reasons ; liret, because the circular area is strongly 
difEerentiated from the rest of the right-eye field of 
view (i. e., the dark interior of the tube), while the cor- 
responding or eoiueideiit area of the left^ye Held (the 
hand or book) is not thus differentiated ; and second, 
because both eyes are focally adjusted for the distance 
of the object seen by the right eye only. Thus it hap- 
pens that the right eye sees only the circular area, the 
rest of its field being very daik ; while the left eye sees 
all its field except the spot corresponding to and cover- 
ing the circular area. Thus the binocular observer sees 
the general field of the left eye (the hand or book), in 
the middle of which he also sees the circular area of 
the right-eye field. But if nn ink-spot be made on the 
back of the hand or book just where the left visual line 
pierces it, the injpreBsion of this will be strong enough 
to resist obliteration ; the strongly differentiated ink- 
spot will be seen in the center of the circular area, 
afi shown in Fig. 140. 
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The only uomial condition of the optic ax-is is either 
parallelism or convergence. We can not voluntarily 
make the optic axes divergent, because there is no use- 
ful purpose subserved by such a position ; there would 
be no meeting of the optic axes, and therefore no point 
of sight. All the advantages of hinocnlar vision are 
conditioned on convergence only. Divergence would 
only confuse by giving false informiition. But, al- 
though the power of divergence could be of no use 
and lias therefore never been acquired, yet under cer- 
tain circumstances divergence does occur, and the curi- 
ous phenomena which tlien follow are an admirable 
illustration of the principles of binocular vision already 
set forth. We will give a lew of these phenomena. 

1. In Drowsiness. —It is well known that in extreme 
drowsiness, when we lose control over the ocular mus- 
cles, we see double images. It is nsnallj believed and 
taught by physiologists that this is the result of cmi~ 
vergence of the optic axes in eleep. I know of no ob- 
servations purporting to prove this. It is probably an 
inference from the contracted state of the pupils in 
sleep, and the fact that contraction of the pupils is 
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tieually confiensual with optic convergence.* Tliis view 
is certainly false. Double images in sleepiness are cer- 
tainly due to divergence, not convergence, of tlie optic 
axes. 

In extreme drowsiness I have often observed the 
object which I was regarding (it might be the head of 
a dull speaker) divide into two images, which then sep- 
arated more and more, until at a distance of 30 feet 
they were 10 to 15 feet apart. Even under these con- 
ditions I have found it possible to make a scientific ex- 
periment. Often, control over the ocular muscles is 
lost even while consciousness and control over mental 
acts is still perfect. Often, although by effort I could 
retain control over the eyes, I have chosen to abaudoa 
ifc in order to make the following experimente. 

1 Expenment i.— As soon as the images are well sep- 
arated, I wink the ri'jht eye : immediately the left im- 
age disappears. The images are therefore heteronymous. 
But convergence produces homonymous ima^;es, while 
parallelism and, a fortiori, divergence produce hetfirony- 
mous images. In this ease the heteronymous images 
can not be prodnced by mere parallelism, because this 
state separates the images only an interoeular space, or 
about 2J inches, whereas the images may be separated 
many feet : therefoi-e they are produced by diimrgence. 
The amount of divergence ia easily calculated. At a 
digtance of 30 feet a separation of the doable images of 
10 feet would require an angular divergence of the optic 
axes of nearly 19' ; a separation of 15 feet would indi- 
cate an angular divergence of 29°. 

• "In sleep and in sleepineas b«lh eyes are turned i'ncari/ and up- 
vard." "The contracted state of the iildes in sleep ia a conaensnal 
motion dependent on the position of the eyes, whicb are turned Inward 
and upward." — Uiillur, " Phj^ologj," Am. ed., pp. 810 and 033. 
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F In every Bnch experiment the consciousness is quick- 1 

, ly and completely aroused, and the double images are J 

speedily reunited, though not so speedily but that tho 
result is unmistakable. But, lest some may regard the 
speedy anion of the images as an objection to this ex- 
periment, we will take another. 

Essperimeni 2. — Wliile lying abed in the morning, 
if one gazes on vacancy, objects near at hand (say the 
bedpost) are doubled heteronymously, the images being 
2i inches apart. If, while thus gazing and observing 
the heteronymous images, one should be overtaken by 
drowsiness and consequent loss of control over the 
ocular muscles, be will see that the already heterony- 
mous images separate more and more. Now, if this 
were due to convergence, the heteronymous images 
I would approacli, unite, cross over, and become homony- 

mous. 

It is certain, then, that m myself, in extreme drow- 
siness, when control over the ocular muscles is lost, and 
therefore presumably iu sleep, the eyes diverge. I have 
also satisfied myself that my case is not exceptional in 
this respect, for ray resnlts have been verified by several 
other persons. I think, therefore, I may assume it as 
a general law. 

Donble vision is also a well-known phenomenon of 
extreme intoxication. The unnatnral appearance of the 
eyes in such cases is due to want of pai'allelism of the 
optic axes. I have on several occasions examined the 
eyes of those in this sad condition, and have always 
found the axes divergent. This seems to arise from 
partial paralysis of the ocular rauscles. 

If we examine the eye-soekets of a human skull, 
we find that their axes diverge about 25°-30°. This 
is about the extreme divergence of the optic axes in" 
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drowfiiness. It is probable, therefore, that in a state of 
perfect relaxation or paralvsis of the ocolar nmecles the 
optic axes coincide with the axes of the conical eye- 
sockets, and that it reqnires some degree of muscular 
contraction to bring the optic axes to a state of parallel- 
ism, and etill more to one of convergence, ae in every 
voluntary act of sight. In the hnman eye, therefore, 
and also in that of the highest animals, there are three 
conditions of tlie optic axes : lirst, convergence, as when " 
we look at a near object; second, parallelism, as when 
we look at a distant object or gaze on vacancy ; third, 
divergence, when we lose control over the ocular mus- 
cles, as in drowsiness, in drunkenness, in sleep, and. in 
death. The first requires a distinct voluntary contrac- 
tion of tlie ocular muscles ; in the second there is no 
voluntary action, but only that involuntary tonic con- 
traction characteristic of the healthy waking state ; in 
the third the relaxation is complete. The first is the 
active state of the eye, the second the wakin-g passive 
state, the third the absolutely passive state. 

2, Other Modes of producing Divergence. — But the 
divergence of the optic axes may be effected in other 
ways. In most normal eyes the passive state is one of 
parallelism. It is easy therefore to double hoinony- 
mously the images of an object at any distance by con- 
vergence, but most persons would find it impossible 
voluntarily to double the images of a very distant ob- 
ject, as for example a star, heteronymously — i. e., by 
divergence. Yet under certain conditions a slight di- 
vergence is possible. For example, I find I can (and 
I believe most persons can) combine with the nalted eyes 
and with natural perspective (i. e., beyond the plane of 
the card) stereoscopic pictures in which identical points 
• are farther apart than the interocular distance. I can 
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not always succesd. beina; able to do so only when my 
mind is in an exceptionally passive state. 

Erperiment 3. — I take now a skeleton stereoscopic 
diagram, identical ])oints iu the background of which 
are separated by a space greater by an eighth of an inch 
than my interocular space. By liolding it at arm's 
length BO as to make the divergence as small as possi- 
ble, I succeed in combining. After the combination 
is fitiible, I can bring the card nearer and nearer until 
it is within 5 inches of ray eyes, and yet the combina- 
ation is retained. But this corresponds to a divei^nce 
of only IJ". 

&penment if,. — But by mechanical force we may 
make the eyes diverge 40° or 50°, Tliis is done by pres- 
sure in the external corner of the eye. By thrusting a 
finger of each hand into the external comei-a of the eyes 
I can make the two images of an object directly in front 
separate 50°, or the images of two objects situated 25° 
to the right and left of the median line, and therefore 
50° apart from each other, come to the front and unit3. 

The following dia^fcranis represent and explain the 
visual phenomena in divergence of the optic axes. 

In Fig. 141, wliich represents the actual relation of 
parts, in is the median line ; v v, the visual lines or 
optic axea produced ; A, an object on the median line ; 
fj A, two similar objects in the direction of the diverging 
visual lines ; and r r, ray-lines from the object A. Fig. 
142 shows the visual result if the lines in Fig. 141 were 
visible hues drawn on tlio plane described on page 2(56. 
It will be seen that by heteronymous shifting and then 
heteronymous rotation the whole diagram represented 
by Fig, 141 bus been carried and rotated by the right 
eye to the position of the lines connected by the un- 
priined vinculum, and by the left eye to the position 
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of the lines connected by the primcJ vinculum. By 
this means the two visual lines v v are brought together 
and combined as the common visual line V, and two of 
the images of the objeete J i are brought together and 
superpoEed at S ; the median line is doubled and ro- 
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tated heteronymously to the positions m m', carrying 
with them the double images of the median object A 
as a a'. The above diagram correctly represents the 
position and the distance of the double images a a', and 
the position of the combined image B, but can not 
represent the distance of the combined image, heoaiiae 
there is no point of eight. For the point of sight is 
really, the point of optic convergence or meeting of vis- 
ual lines ; in diagrams representing visnal results, it is 
the point of crossing of the doubled median lines ; but 
this point, by both definitions, would be in this ease be- 
hind the head. The diagram therefore correctly repre- 
sents all the visual facts ; for, there being in divergence 
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no point of Bight, the distance of objeeta in the visnal 
line ia indeterminate as represented. It is impossible 
by the usual method to correctly represent any of the 
visual facts, 

3. If the Law of Direotioa lie oppogeiJ to the Law of 
Corresponding Points, the Latter will prevail.— These 
two most fundamental laws of vision are sometimes 
in discordance with each other. Tlie re:ison of this 
may be thus explained : The law of dirjction is the 
fundamental law of monocular vbioti, as the law of 
corresponding points is of binocular vision. Now, for 
each eye, and therefore for the monocular observer, 
direction is determined by reference to the optio axis, 
but for the binocular observer by reference to the me- 
dian line. On account of this difference of line of ref- 
erence, while objects seen single are seen in their true 
positions, double images are always seen in positions 
different, and in sortie cases widely different, from the 
object which they represent. The difference may even 
amount to 45°. For example : The binocular field of 
view in my own ease is 100° in a horizontal direction. 
By strong convergence I can nearly bring the double 
images of the root of my nose together, and thus oblit- 
erate the common field. I am sure therefore that I can 
make the optic axes of my two eyes cross each other at 
right angles. In such a caae, of course, objects directly 
in front are doubled and their images separated 90° 
from each other, while objects lying to the right and 
left 90° from each other are brought to the front and 
their images superposed. Here the images are 45° 
from the true position of the objects which they repre- 
sent. Thus Fig. 143 represents the actual relation of 
things in this case, and Fig. 144 the visual result, show- 
ing that the positions of the objects J/^ and a a are com- 
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pletely reversed. It may indeed be said that the case 
of a a seen in front may be reconciled with the law of 
direction. For, if the combined images be referred to 
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the point of optic convergence J., as in the nsnal mode 
of representation, then each eye sees its own object in 
its true direction, but only mistakes its distance. To 



Fig. 144. 
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this I would answer that each eye does indeed give the 
true direction, as is quickly shown by shutting one of 
them, but the two eyes together do not. Each sees its 
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own object in the true direction, but the binocular ob- 
server Bees their combination in a wrong direction. In 
the case of the doable images 7n, and «i' (Fig. 144) of 
the object M {I''ig. 143), it is still more difficnlt to ex- 
plain their apparent position by the law of direction. 

A cnriona Corollary, — It is seen that, under all cir- 
cuinstanees, if the median visual plane coincides with 
the median plane of the head, whatever bo the position 
of the optic axes, objects in the vieual lines are moved 
to the front and seen there. Now tlie same would be 
true if onr eyes were turned directly outward right and 
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left. Tbere can be no doubt tlmt if we could turn 
onr eyes directly outward, or if our eyes, retaining 
their present organization and properties in regard to 
corresponding points, were transferred to the sides of 
the head with their axes straight right and left^i. e., 
making an angle of 1S0° with each other — images of 
tAjeeU in thfi directiim of these axes, and Uierefore 
directly right and left, would be moved round 9<l° 
each, and combined and seen directly in front. This 
seems an extraordinary result, but it is a ne<'essary con- 
sequence of the law of corresponding jwints. The 
retinal images of the two objects are on corresponding 
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points, viz., on the central spots ; therefore, by the law 
of corresponding points, they must be seen as one. 
But where else can this take place but in front ? The 
accompanying figures are a diagrammatic representation 
of these facts. Fig. 145 being the supposed condition of 
things, and Fig. 146 the visual result. After the fre- 
quent explanations of similar figures, a bare inspection 
will be sufficient. 

It is needless to say that this is a purely hypothet- 
ical case. If any animals have their eyes so placed 
— ^i. e., on the sides of the head, and therefore optic axes 
like Fig. 145 — ^they can not have corresponding points 
nor binocular vision. But of this we will speak fur- 
ther in the next chapter. 




CHAPTER VI. 

■ COUPARATIVE PBTSIOLOGY OF BINOCULAR Vltiloy. 

As we can not enter into the consciouBness of ani- 
mftk, nor commonicate intelligibly with them iu regard 
to their visual experiencea, we can only jndge of these 
by the structure of their eyes. Three points of struc- 
ture are important in this regard, viz., the optic chiasm, 
ihe position, of the optic axes, and the presence or ab- 
sence of & fovea. 

Optic Chiasm, — It will be remembered that in man, 
and also probably in most vertebrates, the optic roots, 
after leaving the brain, converge and unite to form the 
chiasm, and then again diverge as the optic nerves en- 
ter the eye sockets, pierce the eye, and spread out to 
form the retinte. Furthermore, that in the eluasm the 
fibers of the routs partly cross over to form the fibers of 
the optic nerve on the other side, and partly do not 
cross over, but go to form the fibers of the optic nerve 
on the smne side. This is shown diagrammatieally in 
Fig. 41, page 119. Therefore each root supplies both 
optic nerves, and therefore both eyes, and conversely 
each eye is supplied by both roots and both sides of the 
brain. Still further, it is probable that the fibers of 
each root supply corresponding halves of the two eyes. 
There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that the optic 
chiasm, and especially this peculiar partial crossing of 
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the fibers, is m some way — imperfectly nnderstood — in- 
timately connected with the use of the two eyes as one 
inatniment — i. e,, with binocular vision, I said espe- 
cially the peculiar partial crossing, because by this ar- 
rangement each side of tlie brain controls both eyes. 
The bodily crossing over of fibers would not have this 
effect, for then each side of the bram would supply 
the opposite eye. 

Now the optic chiasm, with its peculiar partial cross- 
ing of fibers, is probably present in all mammals and 
birds, and possibly in reptiles and amphibians. These, 
therefore, probably have, in a greater or less degree, per- 
haps imperfectly, the phenomena of binocular vision. 
But in fishes the fibers of the optic roots seem to cross 
bodily over to form the optic nerve on the other side. 
There is therefore in them no true chiasm, and there- 
fore no true consensual movement of the two eyes and 
no binocular vision. We shall find ofher reasons for 
coming to tliis conclusion presently. 

Nothing at all resembling an optie chiasm is found 
in any invertehrate. It is characteristic of vertebrates. 
No invertebrate enjoya the phenomena of hinoeular 
viaion. 

Poaitian of the Optic Axe^. — In man the axes of 
the eye-eocketa diverge about 25° from one another, or 
about 13° each from the median plane of the head. 
In these slightly divergent sockets the eyeballs are so 
placed that their optic axes are p(i-rnll£l in a nature! or 
passvoe stute. This is evidently the most favorable 
position for easy convergence of the axes on an object 
at any distance, and therefore for binocular vision, A 
less divergence of the sockets, though still more favor- 
able for con\-ergence on a very near object, would pro- 
flaee too small an interoeular base for accurate binocu- 
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lar judgment of distance ; a greater divergence wonld 1 

destroy parallelism of tlie optic rxcb in upm/doie state I 

I — i. e., would require voluntary effort to produce and 

[ maintain paralleliam. 

i The apes are exactly like man in this regard. In 

tliem, too, the eyes are naturally parallel in a passive 
state, and are therefore perfeijtly adapted for binocular 
vision. But as soon as we go lower flown the vertebrate 
scale the eyes are placed wider and wider apart, the 

iaxes of the eye-sockets become mure and more diver- 
gent, and with them the normal passive position of the 
optic axes become also more and more divergent, until 
finally in fishes the eyes are placed on the sides of the 
head with their optic axes divergent nearly or quite 
; 180°. It is evident tliat eyes so placed can Lave no 

coigmon field of view, no common point of conver- 
gence, no pouit of sight, and no binocular vision. Each 
eye moves and sees independently of the other. This 
miiy be seen by watching fishes in an aquarium. 

In al! mammals, however, except perhaps the whales, 
' the divergence of the eye-sockets ia not so extreme but 

that by voluntary effort they may be made to converge 
with their optic axes on an object. They therefore 
have binocular vision in various degrees of perfection — 
more perfect in carnivores, less perfect in herbivores, 
but in all less perfect because less important than 
in man. For them widenese of view ia more important 
than attentive examination and accurate binocular judg- 
ment of distance. For example, in ruminants the eyes 
are placed on the extreme margins of a broad front, 
perhaps six niches apart, and are very protuberant. 
This together with the horizontal elongation of their 
pupils gives them a very wide field of view. There is 
no doubt that the view of a grazing ruminant s^'eeps the 
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whole horizon without moving the eyes or turning th) 
head. The advantages of easy convergence are sscri- 
fieed to the greater advantages of a wide view. 

Btrd« usually have their eye-socketa widely diver- 
gent, often 90° to 100° (Fig. 147). Their optic axes also 
seem nearly or quite coincident with the socket axes. 
This divergence is far too great to admit of easy con- 
vergence of the optic axea on an object, especially a 
near objert. Yet most birds certainly have binocular 
vision. To make this possible, however, there is a 
peculiar and unique retinal structure, of which we shall 
speak tinder the nest head. 

Fovea. — It will be remembered that in man thig 
most highly organized spot is situated at the point 
where the optic axis pierces the retina. It is in the 
very center of the retinal concave, and about it lh( 
corresponding points of tlie two retioEe are symmetri- 
cally arranged. In every act of looking, the images of 
the object looked at are made to fall on these spots. 
This is the necessary condition of accurate vision. We 
have usually called it the central spot because of its 
centra] position. la speaking of the human eye this ia 
well, but in comparative anatomy it is better to call it 
the,/m'ea, because it is not always central. 

Now in mammals^ — although there is usually a more 
highly organized central area — ^a X.rn% fovea is wanUng^ 
except in the anthropoid aj>es. In these latter the reti- 
nal structure is precisely like man's in this regard. In 
mammals, however, except in apes, extremely accurate 
vision of single objects is largely sacrificed to the 
greater advantages of a tolerably clear vision 
very wide field. Their safety depends on this latter. 
It will be remembered {page 79) that in man the parte 
of the retina at a little distance from the fovea are more 
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sensitive to ligUt than the fovea itself, ttiongli accuratfl 
observation of outline and details of surface are seen J 
only by the fovea. Mammale' eyea are as sharp as, per- 
haps sharper than, ours, to detect tJie presence hut not to 
dincem the nature of objects. This is probably the 
reason that they are so easily startled by unaccustomei 



The case of birds in peculiar. The wide diver-J 
gence of their optic axes {Fig. 147) would make biuoo-j 
ular vision imposaible for them if their 
pointa were arranged 
like ours — i. e., symmet- 
rically about a central 
fovea. But, strange to 
say, some birds — perhaps 
moat — have twofovetB in 
each eye, one central — 
i. e., in the optic axes 
(Fig, 147 a) — the otherin 
the temporal half of the 
retina and excentral by 
about 60° (Fig. 147 h). 
These latter are so placed 
that hues drawn tlirough 
them and through the 
center of the pupils are 
parallel each to the me- 
dian plane of the head 
and therefore to one another. Evidently these temporal 
fovcie are suitably placed for convergence on a common 
point of sight, and tlierefore for binocular vision. Evi- 
dently also corresponding points must be arranged about J 
tliewe as with us almut the central fovese. Evidentlyl 
their central foveie can be usei only for monocular otA 
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for binocular vision. Bat it is this central fovea which 
ifi the fn.ost distinct and therefore most highly organ- 
ized. Therefore their hiiiocular vision ie I^ss perfect 
than ours, or even than their monocular vision. Hence 
it ifi that a bird when it wishes to look attentively tiims 
the head and looks with one eye so as to bring the 
image on the central fovea. So far as the central fovea 
is concerned they use their eyes independently of one 
another — each eye looks for itself. 

Neither of these two fovese of birds can he regarded 
as homologous with that of man. Taking the entrance 
of the optic nerve — or the blind spot o as the term of 
comparison— our fovea b temporal, but it is central in 
regard to the optic axis. In birds tlie entrance of the 
optic nerve or blind spots is between the two fovese. 
The one is central to the optic axis hnt nasal to the 
bhnd spot, the other is, hke ours, temporal to the blind 
spot hut excentral to the optic axis. 

Fovcie and corresponding points are probably de- 
veloped together, and both their existence and their 
place is determined by the position of the eyes and the 
habits of the animal, especially in looking attentively. 

Thus then, judging alike from the chiasm, the posi- 
tion of the eyes, or by the existence and position of the 
fovea, we conclude that binocular vision becomes less 
and less perfect as we descend the scale and finally 
disappears in the lowest vertebrates. In invertebrates 
we find nothing at all like a chiasm nor a fovea. In 
many of them the eyes are also immovably fixed. We 
are justified in tliinking that the phenomena of binoc- 
idar vision do not exist in them. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE KVOLUnoN OF THE EYE. 

xHE history of tlie origin and gradual evolution of 
' this most refined inBtnunent haa always been regarded 
I as among tlie moat insoluble of mysteries. Recently, 
[ however, some important light has been thrown on it. 
I A brief outline of what is known is here given, as a 
I ' fitting close of this little volume. 

1. The Iiivertehrate Eye. 
General sensibility to light is coextensive with life. 
It is found in the lowest protozoa and even in plants- 
This is not special sense; but, in accordance with- a , 
general law, all useful functions are by evolution soon | 
specialized and localized in separate organs. It is prob- , 
able tliat the first beginnings of the origin of a Hglit- 
perceiving organ was determined by the stimulus of 
light itself on the epidermal surface. Certain groups 
of epithelial cells are thereby modified by elongatio 
a nerve fiber connects itself witli each cell, and pig- 
mentary matter is deposited at their base, Tliis is the 
beginning of the light- perceiving part of the eye — viz., 
the haciUary and jngmenlary layers. Such deposit of 
pigmentary matter for light- absorption and such spe- 
cialization of nerve-terminals for light- perception, or re- 
sponse to ethereal vibration, may take place in any ex- 
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poeeii part of the body. Wty it occure in spois w 
know not, any mure than we know why fi-eckles com 
in spots. It may occur anywhere, bnt nsually near tlw 
moat important ganglion — the eephalic — and therefore 
in the head. Thus far we have a simple mechanism f<M 
perception of light, but not yet of ohjects, for we hava 
not yet an hyuige-forming inatniment. Such a pig^ 
mented group of modified cells with specialized nerve 
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cornea deeper and cup-shaped, and the rim higher. This 1 
is found in the limpet {Patdla), o. This is an improve- 
ment in so far as tlie light sensitive spot is protected 1 
and the impression is stronger by reverberation within ] 
the hollow. The eje-spot in these are on tlie head. 

Thus far we have eye-spots, not true eyes — an organ I 
perceiving light but not objects. The next step is found j 
in the nautilus {d). In this case tlie raised margin | 
of the hollow is drawn together until only a pin-hole- 
opening remaina. Now for the first time we have an I 
itweridd image on the concave retina, but as yet only I 
a pin-hoh-i7}iage. "We have already seen (page 19), the j 
imperfection of such an image, and therefore the im- 
perfect and blurred perception of objects. 

The next step is found in tlie troehus and many I 
other gasteropoda — for example, the snail (e). The pin- 
hole-opening is closed although the point of closing | 
remains transparent, and the hollow is filled with trans- 
parent refractive substance, which may be fikened to 1 
the vitreous humor, although often called the lens. 
Here, then, we have a concave retina with baciHary j 
layer — a refracting humor — a transparent cornea which , 
may also be called a pupil. In this ease we have an 1 
image formed by a lens — a lens-image — and therefore I 
a far more perfect perception of objects. 

The next and final step is found in the squid {f), la I 
this animal that portion of the epithelial surface which I 
covers the front of the eye, by a cuticular ingnrwth | 
forms a lens; and by folds of the epidermal surface j 
lids are also formed. In fact, nearly all the parts of ] 
the voi-tebrate eye are found in these. In this i 
therefore, we have, as in the vertebrate eye, not only a 1 
lens-image, but a compmmd levs-hnage. 

That we have really given a true outline of tlie evo- , 
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lution of the invertebrate eye ie bLowti by the fact tbat 
these very steps are taken in the embryonic develop- 
ment of the eye of the squid. First a spot becomes 
depressed with a raised rim about it. Then the riiu 
rises &o aa to make a deep hollow. Then the edges of 
the deep concave closes until oidy a pin-hole-opening is 
left. Tlien the opening closes and the hollow becomes 
a vesicle liilei witii refractive matter — the vitreous hu- 
mor. Then a cutiealar ingrowth from the central 
point of the surface forma tlie lens, and last iris and 
lids are added. 

We have given only the barest outlines of the mos£ 
important steps. There are many intermediate steps 
not mentioned. We have said nothing, also,- of the' 
compound eye of insects and crustaceans, becanse these 
are wholly peculiar and out of the line of the gradual 
evolution of this organ. Thus far we find nothing like 
an optic chiasm, nor. fovea, and almost certainly the 
phenomena of binocular vi'^ion have not yet appeared. 
From the manner in which the fibers terminate it is 
evident that there can be no blind spot. 

1. The Vei'iehrate Eye. 
There are two great and essential differences in 
structure and mode of formation between the inverte- 
brate and the vertebrate eye. 1. In the invertebrate 
eye the nerve fibers terminate directly in the inner ends 
of the nerve terminals or retinal rods, and the farther 
ends of these \':«i'^^ forward and outward to receive the 
light. This eeeme the most natural mode, and is uni- 
Tersal in the nerve terminals of all other senses in all 
animals. But in man and in aU vertebrates the fibers 
of the optic nerve turn back on themselves and termi- 
nate in the outer ends of the rods and cones, and the 
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extreme enda of these latter look backward and I, 
(Fig, 34, page 53), This ia wholly exceptional among] 
nerve terminals. 2. It is seen that in invertebrates the 
whoh eye — both retina and lens, both receiving plate 
and image-making instrument — is made fi'om the epi- 
dermal epithelium. But in man and in all vertebrates 
embryology shows that the eye is formed partly by in- 
folding of the epidermal epithelium and partly by the 
owrfolding of the brain vesiele and its epithelial lining ; 
the imagti-makiiig instrument is made from the epi- 
derm, and the receptive plate, the retina, from the 
bmin. 

The steps of the whole process is briefly as follows : 
The briin in very early embryonic condition consists of 
three hollow vesicles in linear seriee. From the ante- 
rior one of these — the thalamus and cerebrum — origi- 
nates the retinal part of the eye by an owrfolding on 
each side (Fig. 14!), A). This outfolding continues until 
the subordinate vesicle — the optic vesicle, which is to 
become the retina— is connected with the brain vesicle 
only by a narrow neck which beeomea the optic 
(Fig. 149,5). In the meantime there has commenced 
a corresponding j/ifolding from the epidermal surface 
to form the lens, and this is finally separated from 
epidermal connection {B). Next, the optic vesicle 
infolded on its anterior surface like a double nightcap, 
so that its middle part becomes widely separated from 
the lens {€). Of the two layers of the optic vesicle 
thus formed the anterior one, /-, becomes the retina, and 
the posterior one, ch, the choroid. Now the whole in- 
terior of the brain vesicle, and therefore of the optic 
vesicle, is lined with a continuous pavement of epithe- 
lial cells. Therefore, in the two layers r and cA of the 
concave retina, the posterior surface of the anterior 
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layer, and the anterior surfa^^e of the posterior lajer are 
epithehal (D), Now, aa already eaid, the anterior layer 
becomes the retina, and therefore this posterior epithe- 
lial part bccomea the bacillary layer. Similarly the an- 
terior or epithelial part of the posterior layer becomes 




the pigmentary layer of the choroid. It h for tbia 
reason that the choroid is sometimes called a part of the 
retina. Like the retina, its origin is cerebral. From ! 
this mode of. origin it is evident that the bacillary la^er ] 
is the most posterior part of the retina, instead of the [ 
most anterior as in invertebrates : and that the fibi 
ium lack to terminate in the rods and cones. It ia j 
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tliia peculiarity which makee a blind spot. The i 
of tlie eye — the vitreoiie liumor, tlie sclerotic, etc.- 
formed hy modification of the afljacent tissnee. 

It ia seen, then, tliat in both the invertebrate ancC 
the vertebrate eye the retinal rods are transformed epi- : 
tholia! cells ui which nerve fibers terminate ; but in the * 
one case these are of epidermal origin, in the other they 
originate from the epithelial lining of the brain. But 
the difference between these two modes of origin is n 
BO great as it at first seems. For of the three original 
layers of tlie embryo — the ectoderm, the endoderm, a 
the mesoderm — the nerve centers are formed by an » 
folding of the outer one — the ectoderm.^ and therefore 
the lining epithelium of the brain vesicle and of I 
optic vesicle is really an infolded part of i/ieepider 
epithelium. This is shown in Fig. 149, A. 



Transition fi'mn l/wertebrate to Vertebrate Eye. 

We see then that the line of evolution is continiiouaB 
for the invertebrate eye, but how did the vertebrate! 
eye come out of the invertebrate eye ? There has \\ 
much discussion and many theories on this point, but the! 
most probable one seems to he that of Beranek.* Accord- " 
irig to him the lens of the vertebrate eye is not homfil.o*\ 
go us with the hns of in/uertehraies, but rather with th«\ 
whole eye of invertebrates. The lens of the invertebrate f 
eye Is not formed by infolding of the epidermal surface, t 
but by cuticular ingrowth at the point of closure of tliej 
optic vesicle. On the contrary, the lens of the verte' ■ 
hrthe eye is formed by infolding of the epidermal sur- ■ 
face, precisely as is the whole eye of invertebrates. \ 
Therefore, according to Beranek, in the primitive ver- j 
• Arch, des Sdonccs, vol. xxi?, p. 861, 1890. 
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tebrate, in fact before the vertebrate character vas 
fully declared, tlie eye was formed after the manner of 
the invertebrate eye by epidermal infolding, bnt still in 
an imperfect condition, lite c or d or f. Fig, 1+S, with 
the poeterior part forming a retina, and fibers terminat- 
ing in the nanal way forward, bnt the optic Tcsiele 
('epidermo-optic vesicle) almost or quite to'Khing the 
cephalic ganglion — i. e., with very short or no optic 
nerve (Fig. 1+9, K). Under these conditions direct 
stimnlatiou of brain vesicle might well develop an ad- 
ditional optic vesicle (cerebro-optie vesicle) and an addi- 
tional retina (cerebral retina). The new retina grada- 
ally replaced the old, the prerions eye Itecame the lens 
only, the retinal part being transformed into its poste- 
rior part, which is known to have a different Btmctnre 
from the anterior. The vitreous humor was of course 
afterward tilled in between. 

The perfecting of the Vei-tfhrate Eya. 

The gradual evolution of the invertebrate eye is 
satisfactory. The transition from the invertebrate to 
the vertebrate eye is doubtful. But thenceforward the 
line of evolution is retaken and continues very regularly. 
We have already, in the previous chapter, some of these 
Btiges. We now give tliera briefly in the order of evo- 
lution. 

In the lowest class of vertebrates — the Fithes — the 
eve, though formed on a different plan, is probably no 
better than a squid's. In fishes the eyes are placed 
well on the sides of the head, with their axes so widely 
divergent that their fields of view do not to any extent 
overlap. There is no consensual movement — each eye 
moves for iteelf. There is no common field of view — 
each eye looks for itself. There is no common point 
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of eight, and tlierefore no corresponding points of the 
two retinffi, and therefore also no binocular vision and no 
aceiirdte judgment of solid form and relative distance 
based on binocular perspective. 

Leaving out amphibians and reptiles, of which \rc 
know little, in Birdu, although their optic axes arc 
still widely divergent, ^'et by a unique arrangement 
of corresponding points about a verj' excentral fove.i, 
binocular vision becomes possible for them, althouj-h 
their most perfect vision is still monocular. Birds are 
a very highly specialized class of vertebrates in many 
respects. It is not strange that tliey shoold be bo in 
vUion also. 

In inammala the ejcs are brought more and more 
to the front ; the optic axes more and mure nearly par- 
allel in a passive state ; the convergence of the axes on 
a point of sight becomes more and more easy ; and with 
tliifl conies the gradual development of corresponding 
points about a more highly organized central area, and 
thus all the phenomena of binocular vision and the 
judgments based thereon. But in mammals, generally, 
attentive obsepvation and accurate perception of details 
at the point of sight is sacrificed to the greater advan- 
tages of an almost equal vision over a verj' wide field. 
The sight of mammals is no doubt keen, perhaps keener 
than onrs in detertion of objects, but not, I think, in de- 
termining their character. 

Only in the anthropoid apes do we find the eyes 
brought fairly to the front with the optic axes parallel 
in a passive state, and a highly organized central fovea 
added, and vision thus made far more accurate at the 
point of sight. It ia evident that tliis is the essen- 
tial condition of attentive examination of the object 
looked at. 
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Finally, in man again, out o£ this there came 
thoughtful attention to the object looked at to the par- 
tial exclusion of other things, which ceems to be a neces- 
sary condition of the emergence of the higher faculties 
of the mind. The existence of the fovea is necessary 
to the concentration of attention on the thing looked 
at. For how could we attend to one thing if tdl other 
things were equally distinctly seen i The same law is 
carried up from tlie physical into the higher psychical 
field. Concentration of thought on the subject thought 
of is a necessary condition of effeetiTe thought-work. 
The mind's eye, too, must have its fovea, or we do no 
effective work. The mind's eye also mnet be binocular 
(page 178) or we get no true moral perspective. 
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of one of the most absorbing of studies . . . Many a one whose views are hazy and 
dim will find here just that enlightenment, without an overburdened technicality, that 
will prove most useful. ' — The Interior, 
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HE STORY OF THE SUN, By Sir Robert S. 

Ball, F.R S., author of "An Atlas of Astronomy," "The 
Cause of an I.e Age," etc. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

**Sir Robert Ball has the happy gift of making abstruse problems intelligible to the 
* wayfaring man ' by the aid of simple Iangua}:e and a few diagrams. Science moves 
so fast that tliere was room for a volume which should enlighten the geneial reader on 
the present state of knowledge about so'ar phenomena, and that place the present 
treatise admirably fills." — London Chronicle. 

*• As a specimen of the publisher's art it is superb. It is printed on paper which 
entices the reader to make marginal notes of reference to other books in his library, 
the type is large, the binding is excellent, and the volume is neither too large nor 
too small to handle without fatigue." — New York herald. 
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N ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, By Sir Robert 

S. Ball, F. R. S., Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at the 
University of Cambridge ; author of " Starland," " The Cause 
of an Ice Age," etc. With 72 Plates, Explanatory Text, and 
Complete Index, Small 4to. Cloth, $4.00. 

** The high reputation of Sir Robert Ball as a writer on astronomy at once popular 
and scientific is in itself more than sufficient recommendation of his newly published 
* Atlas of Astronomy.* The plates are clear and well arranged, and those of them which 
represent the more striking aspects of the more important heavenly bodies are very 
beautifully executed. The introduction is written with Sir Robert Ball's well-known 
lucidity and simplicity of exposition, and altogether the Atlas is admirably adapted to 
meet the needs and smooth the difficulties of young and inexperienced students of 
astronomy, as well as materially to assist the researches of those that are more advanced." 
— London Times. 
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Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum 
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Edition, cloth, $3.00 ; Pocket Edition, Bexilile covers, $3.5a 
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fesaor of PhiloEophj in the Univeraty of I'reiburg. 
A now volume in ihe Anlhropological Series, edited by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Stakr. Illustrated, iiiqo. Cloth, $1.75. 
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TJ/'OMAN\^ SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CUL- 

'' TUI^E. By Otis Tufton Mason, A. M., Curator of ihe 
Department of Elhnoli^ in the United States National Mu- 
seum. With numerous IllusCratior 
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n^HE PYGMIES. By A. de Quatrefages, late 

■* Professor of Anthropology at the Museum of Natural History, 

Paris. With numerous Illustralioos. lamo. Cloth, $1.75. 
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Hoffman, M, D. W 
«'-75. 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. By Dr. ScHMELTZ. 
THE ZUffl. Bj Frame Hamilton Cushisg. 
THE AZTECS. By Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. 
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Y^IIE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THE- 

OLOG y. A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom. By Andrew D. White, LL. D., late Presi- 
dent and Professor of History at Cornell University. In two 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, I5.00. 
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The story of the struggle of searchers after truth with the organized forces of 
ignoraoce, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chapter in the whole history 
of mankind. That story has never been better told than by the ex-President of Cor- 
nell University in these two volumes. ... A wonderful story it is that he tells." — 
London Daily Chronicle. 

** A literary event of prime importance is the appearance of 'A History of the War- 
fere of Science with Theology in Chris lendom.' " — Philadelphia Press, 

** Such an honest and thorough treatment of the subject in all its bearings that it 
will carry weight and be accepted as an authority in tracing the process by which the 
scientific method has come to be supreme in modem thought and life." — Boston Herald. 

" A great work of a great man upon great subjects, and will always be a religio- 
fccicntific classic." — Chicago Evening Post. 

" It is graphic, lucid, even-tempered - never bitter nor vindictive. No student of 
human progress should fail to read these volumes. While they have about them the 
fesdnation of a well-told tale, they are also crowded with the facts of history that have 
had a tremendous bearing upon the development of the race." — Brooklyn Eagle. 

** The same liberal spirit that marked his public life is seen in the pages of his book, 
giving it a zest and interest that can not fail to secure for it hearty commendation and 
honest praise." — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

** A conscientious summary of the body of learning to which it relates accumulated 
during long years of research. ... A monument of industry." — N. V. Evening Post. 

** A work which constitutes in many ways the most instructive review that has ever 
been written of the evolution of human knowledge in its conflict with dogmatic belief. 
... As a contribution to the literature of liberal thought, the book is one the impor- 
tance of which can not be easily overrated." — Boston Beacon. 

" The most valuable contribution that has yet been made to the history of the con- 
flicts between the theologists and the scientists." — Buffalo Commercial. 

" Undoubtedly the most exhaustive treatise which has been written on this subject. 
. . . Able, scholarly, critical, impartial in tune and exhaustive in txesiiment."— Boston 
Advertiser. 
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"HE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN ELECTRICI 
TY. A History. By Park Benjamin. Ph. D.. LL. B., Member 
of the American Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Associate 
Member of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, etc With Three Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

" Mr. Benjamin surdy has produced a book that will find interested readers dirougb- 
out the entire world, for wherever electricity goes as a commercia] commodity a desire 
to know of its discovery and devek>pment will be awakened, and the desire can be satis- 
fied through no man delightful channel than dirough die information coutained in this 
hoo\.*'—New York Times. 

"Mr. Benjamin has pesfonned his self imposed task in an admirable ^ishion, and 
has produced a wcn^ which has a distinct historical value." — Brooklyn EagU. 

** A work that takes a high rank as a history dealing with an abstruse topic, but 
bestowii^ on it a wealdi of vital interest, pouring over it streams of needed light, and 
touching all with a graceful literary skill that leaves nothing to be de^oxed." — .\'rw York 
Mad and Express. • 

" A very comprehensive and diorough study of electricity in its infancy. He pre- 
sents his matter clearly and in an interesting form. His volume is one of especial value 
to the electrical student, and the average reader will read it with iuteresL" — Milvoaukee 
yournal. 

** The work is distinctly a history. No tedinical preparatinn is requireil to read it, 
and it Is free firom all mathematical or other discussions which mig^t involve difficulty. 
The style is, in die main, excellent." — Science. 

** A remaikable book. ... A book which every electrician ought to have at hand 
for reference — historic, not scientific r e fer e n ce — and which will prove instructive reading 
to the dioughtful of all classes." — New York Herald 

** The most complete and satisfiictory survey of the subject yet presented to the 
reading public ... A volume which will appeal to an ever- increasing body of people ; 
and as a reference book it will prove invaluable to writers on the development and utility 
of electricity." — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin^ 

" The leading work on die subject in any language." — New York Evening Post. 

" One of the best works devoted to the development of the great force of modem 
time that has been published in the last decade." — Mew York Commercial Advertiser. 

** The author has written a plain and simple history of the beginnings of electrical 
science, none the less but rather the more valuable because, without dilution or sac- 
rifice of accuracy, he has excluded mere technicalities and gratuitous scientific demon- 
strations.'^ — Philadelphia Press. 
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Impelled soMj' by on enthuslartic lore ot Nature, and neither astinE 
nor receiving outside a'ld, these ear)y workers opened (he way and initiated 
the movement through which American science has reached its present coui- 
manding position. This bout pi^s some account of these men, their early 
struggles, their sdeatilic labors, and, whenever posidble. something of their 
pcrsmal characteristics. This information, often very difRcult to obtain, has 
been collected frotn a i^eal variety of aoui 
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D. APPLETON & CO 'S PUBLICATIONS. 



HE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: 

Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Professor Maspero. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. 
With Map, 3 Colored Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. Uni- 
form with " The Dawn of Civilization." Quarto. Cloth, $7.50. 

This important work is a companion volume to *' The Dawn of Civilization,'* and 
carries the history of the ancient peoples of the East from the twenty-fourth to the 
ninth century before our era. It embraces the sojourn of the Children of Israel in 
Egypt, and shows the historic connection between Egypt and Syria during the cen- 
turies immediately following the exodus. Ihe book embodies the latest discoveries in 
the field of Egyptian and Oriental archaeology, and there is no other work dealing so 
exhaustively with the period covered. 
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HE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. (Egypt 

AND CHALDiBA.) By Prof. G. Maspero. Edited by Rev. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. Revised 

and brought up to date by the Author. With Map and over 

470 Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth, $7.50. 

" The most sumptuous and elaborate \A>rk which has yet appeared on this theme. 
. . . The book should be in every_ well -equipped Oriental libiary, as the most com- 
plete work on the dawn of civilization. Its careful reading and studying will open a 
world of thought to any diligent student, and very largely broaden and enlarge his 
views of the grandeur, the stability, and the positive contributions of the civiJizatiou of 
that early day to the life and culture of our own times." — Chicago Standard. 

** By all odds the best account of Egyptian and Assyrian theology, or, more properly 
speaking, theosophy, with which we are acquainted. . . . Tlie book will arouse many 
enthusiams. Its solid learning will enchant the scholar — ^its brilliancy will charm the 
general reader and tempt him into a region which he may have hesitated to enter." — 
TAf Outlook. 

*' The most complete reconstruction of that ancient life which has yet appeared in 
print. Maspero's great book will remain the standard work for a long time tu cume." 
— London Daily News. 
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IFF IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA, 

By G. Maspero, late Director of Archaeology in Egypt, and 
Member of the Institute of France. Translated by Alice 
Morton. With 188 Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life in E^pt at the time of 
Rameses II, and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal. ... As an Orientalist, M. Mas- 
pero stands in the front rank, and his learning is so well digested and so a«lmirably s' b- 
dued to the service of popular exposition, that it nowhere overwhelms and always in- 
terests the reader." — London Times. 

"Only a writer who had distinguished himself as a student of Fgyotian and As- 
syrian antiquities could have produced this work, which has none of the features of a 
modem book of travels in the East, but is an attempt to deal with ancient life as if one 
had been a contemporary with the people whose civilization and social usages aro 
very largely rcstortd.":— Boston Herald. 



New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue. 
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